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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  war  has  come!  We  have  been  looking  for 
it,  not  only  for  “many  days,  ”  but  for  weeks. 
Indeed  for  months  the  black  cloud  has  been 
banging  on  the  horizon.  But  all  the  while  there 
was  at  least  a  chance  that  it  might  not  burst, 
and  we  hoped  against  hope  to  the  very  last.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  wise  politicians  who  were 
opposed  to  the  present  administration,  thought 
it  had  been  planning  all  the  while  to  involve  the 
country  in  war  I  But  this  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  We  did  not  have  a  war¬ 
like  President,  who  was  ambitious  for  a  cam 
paign,  in  which  be  might  assume  the  power 
given  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  army,  for  military  glory! 
No  one  who  has  ever  looked  Mr.  McKinley  in 
the  face,  in  which  the  strength  of  a  man  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman ;  no  one 
who  has  taken  him  by  the  hand,  or  received  his 
kindly  salutation ;  can  for  an  instant  believe 
that  be  has  the  slightest  military  ambition. 
He  had  indeed  been,  when  a  young  man,  in  the 
army,  and  fought  at  Antietam.  But  this  very 
experience  showed  him  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
must  make  him  wish  to  avoid  it  by  every  means, 
except  the  sacrifice  of  the  national  honor.  He 
is  the  gentlest  of  men.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
his  constant  attention  to  hie  invalid  wife,  will 
see  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  tenderest  heart. 
No ;  no !  Whoever  else  may  have  dreamed  of 
war,  the  President  did  not  I 

The  proof  of  this  was  given  in  bis  Message  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  Congress  last  Decern 
ber.  It  contained,  indeed,  a  reference  to  the 
sad  condition  of  Cuba,  but  this  was  coupled 
with  the  hope  that  Spain  would  work  through 
all  diflSculties,  and  secure  a  return  of  tranquillity 
and  with  it  of  prosperity.  Had  this  been  the 
result,  no  man  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
have  been  more  happy  than  William  McKinley. 

How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  his  hopes  and 
wishes  were  not  realized  ?  It  was  due  to  two 
events.  The  first  was  the  revelation  as  to  the 
awful  condition  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  the 
means  by  which  this  state  of  things  had  been 
precipitated.  We  bad  all  beard  of  the  cruel 
decree  of  Weyler,  that  the  country  people,  who 
had  no  means  of  support  except  the  little  patches 
of  ground  about  their  miserable  dwellings,  were 
compelled  to  leave  them,  and  all  huddle  in  the 
towns.  The  brutal  soldiers  did  not  enter  into 
their  wretched  condition,  but  added  to  their 
want  and  misery,  by  setting  fire  to  the  thatched 
cottages  and  pricking  them  with  their  bayonets 
to  hasten  them  on  their  march  I  The  excuse  for 
this  cruelty  was  that  the  country  folk  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  insurgents,  a  confession  that  the 
people  of  the  island  bated  the  Spanish  power  I 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we,  in  our  comforta¬ 
ble  homes,  got  the  full  story  of  the  reconcen- 
tradoB.  But  when  Congress  met,  some  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  had  heard  so 


much  about  Cuba,  thought  it  better  to  take  a 
run  down  to  the  island  and  see  for  themselves.  A 
week  or  two  of  observation  was  enough.  They 
saw  such  destitution  as  they  bad  never  seen 
before;  women  and  children,  without  clothing 
to  cover  their  poor  was'ed  bodies,  or  food  to 
put  into  their  mouths.  Such  tales  as  tbsy  told 
on  their  return,  thrilled  the  whole  American 
people  with  inexpressible  horror.  Ship  loads  of 
provisions  were  sent  to  the  island,  and  Miss 
Clara  Barton  and  other  angels  of  mercy,  estab¬ 
lished  hospitals  which  saved  hundreds,  and  per¬ 
haps  thousands,  of  lives.  These  stories  of  relief 
were  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  American  people, 
and  the  tide  of  feeling  towards  Cuba,  even 
towards  their  Spanish  masters,  was  becoming 
one  of  the  deepest  pity. 

Our  countrymen  are  generous  and  sympathetic, 
and  would  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all,  but 
for  the  sudden  blowing  up  of  the  Maine,  by 
which  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  war  in  the 
American  navy  was  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of 
266  precious  lives!  The  news  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  our  whole  country,  which  was 
increased  by  every  detail  of  the  fearful  tragedy. 
Of  course,  the  instant  suspicion  rose  in  every 
mind  that  it  was  not  an  accident,  but  was  an 
act  of  foul  treachery.  And  yet  the  country 
waited  in  silence  for  six  weeks  till  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  finished  their  research,  the  result  of 
which  was  an  unanimous  opinion  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  was  frovi  without,  from  a  mine  pUced 
undfr  the  ship  beforehand,  and  exploded  from 
the  shore ! 

Of  course,  this  was  denied  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  and  they  undertook  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  their  own,  which  led  them  to  a  different 
result.  But  the  motive  they  had  to  clear  them¬ 
selves  was  too  obvious,  and  their  report  made  not 
the  slightest  impression  on  the  American  people. 
No  matter  how  much  they  might  argue,  and 
suggest  possibilities.  These  amounted  to  noth¬ 
ing  in  face  of  the  fact  that  on  board  such  a 
ship  of  war  the  utmost  precautions  are  taken 
against  every  possible  danger,  and,  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  that  the  ship  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  city, 
that  was  full  of  Spanish  officers  who  bated  the 
sight  of  the  American  flag  and  could  not 
conceal  their  joy  when  they  saw  the  great  battle 
ship  a  wreck  I  Here  was  a  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  that-  could  lead  to  but  one  con¬ 
clusion.  _ _ 

This  was  the  last  blow  that  broke  the  camel’s 
back.  Even  our  President,  who  is  so  tender¬ 
hearted  that  many  have  thought  him  to  be  weak 
and  over  scrupulous  in  his  long  delays,  felt  that 
the  time  for  action  had  come.  But  such  weak¬ 
ness  is  an  element  of  strength,  as  it  does  not 
yield  till  all  peaceful  measures  are  exhausted, 
and  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the  judgment 
of  war  1  _ 

The  war  has  come  suddenly,  but  it  may  not  be 
ended  so  soon.  Were  it  confined  to  Cuba  alone, 
it  would  not  be  so  great  an  undertaking,  for 
when  our  fleets  have  blockaded  the  principal 
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ports  for  a  few  weeks,  the  garriaone  may  be 
starved  into  surrender.  The  island  is  very  rich 
in  some  of  its  products,  the  principal  of  which 
are  sugar  and  tobacco,  but  these  cannot  support 
life.  Havana  and  Matanzas  and  all  the  large 
towns  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  smaller  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  interior,  are  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  supplies  of  food — wheat,  corn 
and  bacon,  and  when  these  are  shut  out,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  human  endurance 
must  give  way.  Although  Cuba  has  been  deci¬ 
mated  by  the  cruelty  of  Weyler,  by  which  two 
hundred  thousand  of  human  beings  perished  by 
hunger,  there  is  still  a  million  and  a  half  to  be 
fed,  for  lack  of  which,  cities  and  towns  one 
after  another  may  be  compelled  to  surrender. 
Meanwhile  the  insurgents  will  be  supplied  by 
American  ships  which  can  land  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island  where  the  followers  of  Gomez 
do  congregate.  In  that  case,  there  may  be  a 
stampede  in  the  interior  towards  the  rebel  camps 
which  would  have  the  additional  result  of 
adding  thousands  of  men  inured  to  the  cli 
mate,  and  therefore  less  exposed  to  fevers  than 
our  Northern  invaders.  All  these  influences 
would  seem  to  work  t'.egther  for  a  speedy  sue 
cess.  _ 

But  we  must  not  be  impatient,  if  our  troops 
have  to  make  their  way  through  the  swamps, 
they  may  suffer  more  from  the  climate  than 
from  the  enemy.  But  whatever  medical  skill 
can  do,  and  whatever  preventives  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  against  fevers,  will  be  done  for  our 
brave  bo>s,  while  Clara  Barton  will  have  any 
number  of  nurses  no  less  brave,  who  will  be  glad 
to  share  the  dangers  of  the  camp,  that  they 
may  be  near  their  brothers,  whose  lives  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  dangers  of  climate,  as  well  is  to 
the  calamities  of  war. 


Nor  will  Cuba  be  the  only  seat  of  action. 
Spain  has  possessions  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  the 
Philippines,  a  vast  archipelago  of  hundreds  of 
islands,  large  and  small,  which  are  said  to  be 
regarded  by  Spaniards  as  even  of  more  value 
than  Cuba  itself,  as  they  yield  abundance  of 
rice,  which  is  the  staple  of  food  in  China  and 
in  all  Eastern  Asia;  and  of  maize  and  millet, 
and  sugar  and  sago,  and  coffee  and  indigo  and 
tobacco  while  the  Manilla  hemp  furnishes  the 
ropes  and  rigging  for  half  of  the  navies  of  the 
world.  Already  the  American  squadron  has 
sailed  from  Hong  Kong  for  Manilla,  and  the 
tirst  gun  may  be  fired  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  It  would  be  well  if  these  islands  had 
another  government,  for  at  present  they  are 
ruled  after  the  same  pattern  as  Cuba.  Every¬ 
thing  that  yields  money  is  in  the  hands  of 
Spaniards,  while  the  natives  are  crushed  to  the 
earth,  in  proof  of  which  we  have  quoted  from 
The  Independent  an  article  written  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  missionary,  who  spent  several  years  in  that 
remote  part  of  the  world.  The  oppression  and  the 
cruelty  o'  their  foreign  masters  are  almost  beyond 
belief.  If  the  present  war  should  result  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  twenty  millions  of  people 
that  inhabit  those  islands,  it  would  not  have 
been  in  vain. 


Preebyterial  Committees,  now  that  earnest  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  the  matter,  seem  quite 
successful  in  tilling  the  pulpits  of  their  churches, 
and  acceptably  to  congregations.  We  have  had 
assurances  to  this  effect  from  a  considerable 
number  of  Stated  Clerks  and  others,  not  all  of 
which  have  been  noted.  The  latest  is  from  Dr. 
Jacks  of  Romulus.  Speaking  for  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva,  he  says  that  every  church  is  sup¬ 
plied,  or  has  called  a  pastor.  Every  vacant 
church  should  count  on  the  help  of  Presbytery, 
and  where  this  is  lacking.  Sessions  should  not 
hesitate  to  complain  of  the  delinquency  of  those 
pecially  appointed  to  advise  with  and  help 
hem.  The  Presbytery  of  Troy  has  no  vacant 
ulpits. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  PASTORATE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  our 
ministers  to  seek  for  changes  in  their  fields  of 
labor,  and  that  means  an  increasing  trend 
towards  the  abridgment  of  the  length  of  average 
pastorates.  Some  letters  that  I  receive  from 
uneasy  ministers  remind  me  of  the  experiences 
of  John  L.  Stephens,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
when  he  was  coming  down  a  river  in  Honduras 
on  a  boat  laden  with  mahogany  logs.  He  says 
that  he  laid  down  on  the  logs  until  the  knobs  on 
the  timber  made  his  side  ache;  for  relief,  he 
turned  over,  but  soon  found  that  the  knobs  made 
his  other  side  quite  as  uncomfortable.  Many  a 
minister  has  changed  his  residence  in  order  to 
be  relieved  of  his  troubles;  but  the  “knobs”  in 
his  new  field  have  made  him  ache  as  badly  as 
ever.  No  pastorate  is  a  paradise,  and  the  Mas¬ 
ter  does  not  intend  that  any  of  His  servants 
shall  get  to  heaven  before  their  time. 

This  much  agitated  question  of  the  length  of 
the  pastorate  is  awakening  wider  attention  now 
in  England  than  ever  before.  Our  English 
Presbyterian  brethren  are  discussing  a  scheme 
for  establishing  a  system  of  change  of  ministers 
every  five  years.  This  new  quinquennial  system 
does  not  compel  a  change  in  every  case ;  and  it 
leaves  the  continuance  of  a  pastoral  charge 
beyond  the  allotted  five  years  to  be  settled  by 
the  pastor  and  his  congregation.  This  evidently 
squints  towards  the  application  of  the  term-limit 
to  the  average  pastorates.  It  is  rather  curious 
that  while  the  Presbyterians  are  considering  a 
plan  that  looks  towards  an  itinerancy,  the  Meth¬ 
odists  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  I 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  British  Wes- 
leyans  in  favor  of  extending  the  ministerial 
term.  The  movement  in  this  country  has  been 
in  the  same  direction  for  more  than  forty  years. 

I  can  remember  when  the  majority  of  “appoint¬ 
ments”  were  for  one  year,  and  rarely  did  any 
minister  remain  longer  than  two  years;  but  now 
it  is  common  to  retain  a  popular  preacher  in 
their  city  churches  for  four  years.  There  are 
some  Methodists  who  advocate  a  permanent  pas¬ 
torate  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  genius  of  Presbyterianism  is  not  in  favor 
of  ministerial  itinerancies;  it  does  not  instal  its 
pastors  “in  the  saddle.”  The  pastoral  relation 
ought  not  to  be  entered  into  hastily  and  with 
temporary  intentions  on  either  side;  facilities 
for  divorce  are  commonly  bad  enough  in  wed 
lock,  and  they  are  not  much  better  in  that  sacred 
relation  between  a  pastor  and  his  flock.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  churches  in  which  it  is 
desperately  diflScult  to  provide  his  daily  bread 
and  butter  for  the  pastor;  and  from  such 
churches  the  average  minister,  (especially  if  he 
have  a  large  family)  is  not  reluctant  to  depart 
when  he  is  called  to  a  congregation  that  can 
support  him.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  min¬ 
isters  whose  mental  pond  is  very  scanty,  and 
when  that  runs  dry,  their  only  hope  and  that  of 
their  people,  is  in  a  change.  Reetlessnees  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  some  ministers;  and  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  “go  up  higher”  and  into  a  loftier  pulpit 
has  stolen  into  more  than  one  good  man’s'Study, 
and  it  has  not  raised  him  into  a  higher  spir¬ 
itual  life.  No  man  should  lust  after  a  larger 
place  while  he  is  cot  outgrowing,  and  overflow¬ 
ing  a  small  place.  When  that  time  does  come, 
there  is  commonly  some  larger  place  that  discov 
ers  him,  and  beckons  him  with  a  call.  Young 
Thomas  Guthrie  spent  a  long  time  without  get¬ 
ting  any  settlement,  and  several  years  more 
before  he  left  the  humble  parish  of  Arbilot  to 
become  the  most  brilliant  light  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pulpit. 

To  ministers  who  are  plagued  with  a  restless 
bee  in  their  bonnets  I  have  often  said — crush 
that  buzzing  bee  outright!  It  will  sting  your 


peace,  and  may  kill  your  usefulness.  You  may 
magnify  your  troubles  by  incessantly  looking  at 
them ;  you  minimize  your  spiritual  power  in 
the  same  proportion.  Every  human  lot  has  a 
“crook”  in  it;  every  field  of  labor  has  its  diflS- 
culties;  and  just  because  some  places  are  “hard 
places”  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  abandoned.  I  never  can  forget  what  a  fool 
I  was  when  I  longed  to  get  away  from  the  first 
charge  I  had  because  it  was  a  small  field  and  a 
tough  one;  and  if  the  Master  had  let  me  have 
my  way  1  should  have  missed  the  first  precious 
and  powerful  revival  in  my  early  ministry. 
Long  years  afterward,  when  I  was  sorely  per¬ 
plexed  about  accepting  or  declining  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  call  to  Chictgo,  I  happened  to  open  a 
favorite  book,  and  my  eye  lighted  on  this  text, 
(from  the  second  chapter  of  Jeremiah,)  “Why 
gaddest  thou  about  to  change  thy  way  ?”  That 
little  text  settled  the  question,  and  but  for  it, 
I  should  probably  have  never  seen  yonder  Lafay¬ 
ette  Avenue  Church,  or  this  pleasant  Study  in 
which  I  am  now  writing. 

Without  intruding  any  more  of  my  personal 
experiences  upon  my  readers,  let  me  quote  from 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  wisest  men  that 
ever  adorned  the  New  England  pulpit,  good  old 
Dr.  John  Todd  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
To  a  pastor  who  was  perplexed  by  a  call  to  an¬ 
other  field  he  wrote:  “As  to  your  leaving,  it  is 
a  very  grave  question.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  sometimes  a  church  which  has  depended  on 
the  breath  of  one  man  may  run  down  very 
quickly  if  that  man  leaves.  You  must  not  lose 
the  water  which  your  dam  has  gathered.  If 
you  have  a  thousand  dollars  in  money,  you  can 
transfer  it ;  and  it  will  be  worth  as  much  in  one 
place  as  another ;  it  is  not  so  with  character  and 
influence.  They  cannot  be  transplanted.  You 
must  begin  anew,  and  work  them  out,  and  up 
again.  It  may  take  a  long  time  to  become  in  a 
new  field  what  you  were  in  the  old ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  most  useful  men  in  New 
England  have  been  those  who  staid  in  one  place. 
If  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  you  go  to  another 
field,  He  will  open  the  door,  and  make  it  plain 
to  you.  Don’t  put  your  hand  on  the  latch ; 
let  Providence  open  it  if  He  chooses.  Work 
on  hard,  and  if  you  are  not  in  the  right  niche, 
you  will  be  put  into  it  without  your  own 
efforts.”  These  golden  counsels  are  as  valuable 
to-day  as  when  first  written ;  and  perhaps  they 
may  kill  some  bees  that  are  buzzing  in  some 
bonnets. 


Lane  Seminary  will  hold  its  anniversary  exer¬ 
cises  during  the  first  week  of  May,  the  com¬ 
munion  service  taking  place  on  the  approaching 
Sabbath,  at  4  P.M.,  in  the  Seminary  Chapel. 
In  the  evening  a  missionary  farewell  service  will 
be  held  in  the  Seventh  Church  by  way  of  part¬ 
ing  blessing  upon  graduates  R.  F.  Edwards  and 
Edward  Marsden,  the  first  going  out  to  China 
and  the  second  to  Alaska.  On  the  following 
day,  Monday,  public  examinations  will  begin. 
The  trustees  of  the  Seminary  will  meet  at  10 
A.M.,  Wednesday,  May  4th.  The  Society  of 
Alumni  will  meet  at  3  P.  M.,  the  same  day,  and 
the  sermon  before  the  alumni  will  be  delivsred 
in  the  Chapel  in  the  evening  at  7.45,  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  Little,  D.D.  of  Connersville,  Indiana. 
The  anniversary  exercises,  and  the  inauguration 
of  Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff,  D.  D. ,  to  the  chair  of 
Church  History,  will  be  held  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Walnut  Hills,  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  May  5th,  at  10.30.  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Riggs 
will  give  the  address  to  the  graduating  class, 
and  Mr.  I.  L.  Dungan  has  been  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  class.  The  charge  to  Dr.  Schaff  will  be 
by  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  of  Logans- 
port.  The  occasion  promises  to  be  one  of  much 
interest.  Any  entitled  to  entertainment  by 
duties  or  present  or  former  relations  will  do  well 
to  lose  no  time  in  communicating  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fhillerton. 


April  28,  1898. 
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Rer.  B.  FAT  MILLS  TO  THE  PRE8BTTERT 
OF  ALBANY. 

158  Mount  Auburn  Strbbt,  Cambrioob,  I 
Mass.,  April  14,  1898.  f 

To  THE  Albany  Presbytery  : 

Dear  Brethren :  About  one  year  ago  I  ad- 
dreased  a  letter  to  you,  aekiog  you  to  drop  my 
name  from  your  roll  on  the  ground  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Rutland  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion.  You  appointed  a  Committee  to  confer 
with  me,  who  graciously  suggest  d  to  me  your 
invitation  to  allow  my  name  to  remain  on  your 
rolls,  even  though  1  might  be  prevented  from 
attending  your  meetings.  It  seemed  desirable 
to  me  to  insist  on  my  request,  but  certain  other 
questions  having  arisen,  by  advice  of  the  Chair 
man  of  your  Committee,  I  concluded  to  give  you 
the  alternative  of  issuing  a  letter  of  dismissal  to 
a  Congregational  Association.  No  action  having 
been  taken  by  you  on  this  proposition,  I  ad 
dressed  a  courteous  letter  to  you  early  in  Decern 
ber,  asking  for  immediate  action,  which  was 
received  by  your  Committee  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  your  last  meeting,  but  was  not  presented 
to  you  because  your  Committee  did  not  wish  to 
bring  before  you  certain  issues  suggested  thereby 
at  that  time,  and  so  took  the  responsibility  of 
letting  the  matter  go  over  until  now. 

After  prayerful  thought,  with  the  one  desire 
of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  kindest  course  on  my 
part  and  one  that  will  relieve  you  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  determining  certain  questions, 
V  (the  avoidance  of  which  seems  to  be  desired  by 
your  Committee, )  is  to  renew  my  request  of  last 
June  that  my  name  should  be  erased  from  your 
roll,  adding  thereto  the  request  that  you  declare 
me  independent  of  your  jurisdiction  on  the 
ground  that  my  views  have  so  changed  that 
they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  Standards  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  1  wrote  your 
Committee  they  certainly  do  not  concur  with 
the  Westminster  Confession,  nor  with  recent 
official  interpretations  of  it,  and  1  do  not  think 
it  wise  to  raise  the  question  whether  they  are 
in  accord  with  a  more  modern  exposition  of  it  or 
not.  Will  you,  therefore,  please  act  at  this  Ses¬ 
sion  in  the  manner  suggested  above. 

And  now  let  me  express  to  you  my  great  regard 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  members, 
and  my  pain  at  the  sorrow  that  is  caused  my 
friends  by  my  present  position.  It  is  one  of  the 
hard  things  necessitated  by  the  limitations  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  conditions  of  progress 
that  such  seeming  separations  as  this  should  be 
come  necessary.  I  long  for  the  day  when  spirit¬ 
ual  fellowship  will  not  be  conditioned  by  theo¬ 
logical  opinion.  I  am  filled  with  the  greatest 
gratitude  as  I  think  of  the  confidence  bestowed 
on  me  iq  the  past  by  the  Church  of  my  fathers, 
and  am  glad  I  could  honestly  devote  some  of  the 
beet  years  of  my  life  to  her  service.  I  never  felt 
so  kindly  toward  her  members  as  1  do  now.  I 
never  realized  my  obligations  to  mankind  nor 
the  true  bands  that  unite  us  all  as  now.  I  have 
only  the  kindest  feelings  toward  all  the  churches 
and  their  memhers  and  I  should  be  rejoiced  if 
I  might  be  of  more  service  to  them  in  the  future 
than  I  have  been  in  tbo  past.  I  am  only  con 
strained  by  honesty  not  to  seem  to  stand  for  cer¬ 
tain  theological  opinions  and  customs  that  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  he  essential.  I  expect  to 
preach  the  best  Gospel  I  know  or  can  discover 
in  what  we  all  believe  to  have  been  the  spirit  of 
Jesus.  And  to  you,  personally  and  representa¬ 
tively,  I  extend  the  assurance  of  my  kindest 
regard,  my  best  wishes,  my  most  earnest  prayers 
and  my  heartiest  co-operation  in  all  efforts  for 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  reign  of  truth 
and  love,  in  which  we  can  work  together. 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  a  statement 
of  your  action  at  your  earliest  convenience  ? 

Again  expressing  my  good  will,  I  remain 
Heartily  yours,  ^  Benjamin  Fay  Mills. 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL ! 

There  are  few  things  that  are  at  once  more 
interesting  and  more  instructive  than  to  follow  the 
history  of  Christian  families  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  see  how,  wherever  they  go,  they 
carry  with  them  their  sturdy  principles,  their 
manliness  as  well  as  their  religion,  elements 
which  brace  and  strengthen  each  other.  Few 
names  stand  more  for  integrity,  high  principle, 
honor  in  peace  and  courage  in  war,  than  that 
of  Knox,  from  the  General  Knox  who  took  part 
in  the  Revolution,  on  whom  Washington  leaned 
for  support. 

Knox  is  a  good  Presbyterian  name,  and  is  a 
synonym  for  strength  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  State.  We  know  of  one  family  that  has 
given  us  three  doctors  of  divinity,  and  at  least 
one  missionary,  who  spent  many  years  in  Japan ; 
and  at  the  same  time  has  given  to  the  business 
world  the  late  John  Jay  Knox,  who  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  among  our  most  trusted  tinanciers, 
that  he  was  Garheld’s  hret  choice  for  hie  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  though,  in  deference  to 
some  custom  of  distributing  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  geographically,  to  representatives  of 
different  parts  of  the  country,  another  was 
appointed  in  hie  place. 

And  now  appears  another  of  the  same  honored 
name'and  family,  whose  manly  countenance  we 
have  put  on  our  front  page— a  face  that  is  familiar 
to  thousands  of  our  readers  at  the  West,  and 
that  we  are  glad  to  introduce  to  our  readers  at 
the  East. 

It  is  our  friend,  Henry  M.  Knox,  so  long  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  who,  after  years  of 
private  and  public  service  in  Minnesota,  has 
decided  to  take  a  needed  rest  and  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Vice-President*  of  the  Security 
Bank  in  the  latter  city.  His  departure  on 
April  first  for  the  East  was  the  occasion  of  a 
notable  testimonial  from  the  press  of  both  cities, 
and  from  the  best  representative  men  of  the 
State.  The  Minneapolis  Journal  on  the  last 
day  of  March  spoke  as  follows: 

It  comes  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  receive  such 
a  testimonial  of  respect  and  esteem  from  his 
fellow  citizens  as  has  been  tendered  to  Henry 
M.  Knox,  late  Vice  President  of  the  Security 
Bank  of  this  city,  who  leaves  to  day  for  the 
East,  where  he  expects  to  takes  well-earned  rest 
after  an  intensely  busy  life  in  Minnesota  from 
the  old  territorial  days  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Knox,  while  not  a  “forty-niner,”  came 
to  Minnesota  at  so  early  a  date  that  he  is  thor¬ 
oughly  identified  with  her  history  and  facts  ac 
complished,  of  which  he  can  truly  sav,  “quorum 
magna  para  fui.”  When  he  and  his  brother, 
the  late  John  Jay  Knox,  Controller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  and  author  of  some  valuable  iMxiks  on 
finance,  came  to  Minnesota  and  opened  a  bank 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  was  a  frontier  territory, 
in  a  “state  of  beginning.  ”  and  Minneapolis, 
a  little  group  of  frame  buildings,  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  ambitious  St.  Anthony  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Knox  has,  therefore, 
seen  one  of  the  most  startling  processes  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth  this  great  country  has  known, 
and  he  has,  if  not  with  pronounced  dynamic  in¬ 
fluence,  yet  with  strong  persuasive  influence, 
the  influence  which  really  tells  most  powerfully, 
helped  to  give  the  higher  tone  and  character 
to  the  community.  Hie  fellow  citizens  have  not 
exaggerated  the  fine  points  in  his  character. 
Whether  in  private  or  public  life,  be  was  the 
same  potential  influence  for  good.  Unassuming 
and  modest,  his  great  abilities  were  readily  rec 
ognized  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  when  the 
important  office  of  Public  Examiner  was  created 
by  the  legislature,  he  was  at  once  deemed  the 
fittest  person  to  fill  it,  and  he  did  fill  it  for  some 
years  with  marked  ability  and  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults  to  the  general  public.  No  stain  of  base 
ness  ever  soiled  Mr.  Knox’s  fair  reputation.  No 
whisper  from  the  tongue  of  slander  ever  touched 
him.  Brave,  intrepid,  honorable,  faithful  and 
consistent  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  Mr.  Knox 
has  done  honor  to  the  Christian  name,  and, 
as  a  banker,  he  is  a  living  refutation  of  the 
slanders  so  busily  heaped  upon  the  members  of 
that  important  vocation  by  loose  demagogic 
talkers. 

In  his  private  life,  in  his  own  home,  Mr. 
Knox  is  a  true,  loving,  faithful  man,  deeply 
appreciative  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  music 


and  art,  and  Minnesotans  who  have,  in  past 
^ears,  listened  to  the  exquisitely  pathetic  sing¬ 
ing  of  his  accomplished  wife  know  how  bright 
is  the  home  where  so  many  accessories  of  happi¬ 
ness  are  found. 

Kindly,  tolerant,  helpful  to  all,  Mr.  Knox 
leaves  an  appreciative  community,  all  unwilling 
to  part  with  him  and  uttering  parting  words  in 
no  mere  commonplace  terms. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  claims  him  for  its 
own  city,  in  equal  words  of  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion.  It  states  that  “The  important  office  of 
Public  Examiner  was  bis  own  conception.  The 
bill  wh’ch  created  it  was  drawn  by  him  and  for 
ten  years  its  administration  was  confided  to  his 
exceptional  ability  as  a  financial  examiner.  He 
rescued  from  chaos  and  put  into  the  finest  order 
the  financial  methods  of  all  our  State  and  county 
institutions  and  of  our  State  banks.” 

The  Testimonial  signed  by  ex-Governor  Pills- 
bury.  Senators  Washburn  and  Dean  and  a  long 
line  of  leading  men  in  the  professions  and  in 
business,  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Knox,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota : 

We  take  this  method  of  expressing  to  you  our 
profound  regret  at  your  retirement  from  the 
active  life  of  Minneapolis.  Our  city  can  ill 
spare  a  man  whose  efforts  have  been  so  untir¬ 
ingly  directed  to  the  up  building  and  sustenance 
of  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  our  business, 
social,  economic  and  religious  life.  Even  your 
modest,  unassuming  methods  have  not  sufficed 
to  hide  from  us  the  fact  that  you  have  unceasingly 
labored  for  the  attainment  of  all  that  has  been 
most  creditable  to  our  city  in  all  directions.  As 
an  honored  public  official  of  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  as  an  officir  of  one  of  the  leading  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  of  Minneapolis,  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  in  all  the  numerous  relations  of 
life,  you  have  b^  your  upright  conduct,  sterling 
integrity,  unfailing  courtesy,  charity  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  regardlese  of  selfish  interest,  exem¬ 
plified  the  beet,  and  established  a  record  most 
worthy  of  emulation  and  difficult  of  attainment. 
You  have  set  a  high  mark  for  those  who  are  to 
follow  you. 

There  are  many  in  the  more  lowly  walks  of 
life  in  Minneapolis  to  whom  your  absence  will 
be  a  genuine  misfortune  and  among  the  many 
such  to  whom  ypur  presence  has  been  so  con¬ 
stant  and  helpful,  your  departure  will  be  keenly 
felt,  as  among  us  who  have  this  opportunity  of 
giving  it  expression. 

We  hope  that  your  absence  will  be  but  tem¬ 
porary  and  that  you  will  return  with  renewed 
health  and  vigor,  but  wherever  your  life  may  be 
passed  you  may  feel  well  assured  of  the  high 
regard,  admiration  and  respect  entertained  for 
you  in  Minneapolis  and  through  the  entire  North¬ 
west. 

March  31.  1898. 


PUBLISHING  SECRETS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

As  the  war  is  now  the  all  absorbing  topic, 
there  is  a  race  between  the  sensational  papers 
as  to  which  shall  have  the  fullest  and  freshest 
views,  even  if  it  go  to  the  point  of  revealing 
military  movements,  which  should  be  kept  from 
the  knowldege  of  any  one  but  of  the  officers  who- 
are  to  carry  the  plans  into  execution.  But  now 
it~is  said  that  the  sensational  papers  are  pub¬ 
lishing  plans  of  battle  I  Last  week  one  appeared 
that  was  so  full  in  giving  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  movement  that  it  seemed  aa  if  it  had 
been  written  or  inspired  by  one  of  the  officers, 
if  luch  a  thing  had  been  donn  in  Napoleon’s 
army,  be  would  probably  have  erdered  the  guilty 
official  to  be  shot!  As  the  Harper’s  Weekly 
justly  says : 

“If  these  plans  were  true,  they  must  have 
been  obtained  from  some  disloyal  person  in  the- 
employment  of  the  government.  Their  publica¬ 
tion  was  notification  to  the  enemy,  and  therefore 
treachery,  and  the  government  ought  to  make  it 
understood  that  hereafter  measures  will  be  taken 
for  the  suppression  of  a  newspaper  that  reveals 
the  military  plans  of  the  army,  and  Congress 
should  at  once  give  the  Executive  the  necessary 
power  to  act.  This  proposition  may  be  said  to 
be  un  American  and  undemocratic,  but  success¬ 
ful  war  can  only  be  made  when  the  power  at  the 
head  of  the  armed  forces  is  arbitiary.  ” 
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THE  PRESIDENT. 

1q  the  last  few  weeks,  while  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  toward  Cuba  has  been  the  all  absorbing 
question,  we  have  not  only  given  our  own  opin¬ 
ion,  but  have  quoted  liberally  from  our  leading 
city  journals,  and  from  none  more  than  The 
Evening  Post,  which  is  edited  with  such  ability 
that  even  those  who  differ  from  it  cannot  ignore 
it.  As  our  readers  know,  it  has  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  opposed  the  intervention  of  our  Government 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  which,  whether  managed 
wisely  or  unwisely,  was  none  of  our  business. 
If  the  policy  of  Spain  was  unwise,  she  must  take 
the  i*onsequencee  of  her  folly,  but  why  should 
we  meddle  in  what  was  entirely  outside  of  our 
own  concerns  ?  As  it  seemed  more  and  more 
impossible  to  keep  our  hands  off,  the  more  were 
its  protests  redoubled,  till  on  Tuseday  of  last 
weetc  it  blew  its  last  blast,  in  which  everybody 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  wretched  busi 
ness  was  roundly  scored!  Everybody?  No: 
there  was  one  exception.  The  Post  must  speak 
for  itself.  No  words  are  competent  to  the  situa 
tion  but  its  own  Here  they  are: 

"  The  one  conspicuous  person  in  the  whole  affair 
to  whom  we  can  point  with  honest  pride  is  the 
President.  He  has  borne  himself  throughout  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  great  station.  For  this  we 
must  be  sincerely  thankful.  He  has  been  moderate, 
self  restrained,  courteous,  rational.  He  has  ,in  fact, 
behaved  like  a  statesman  and  a  gentleman,  and  the 
cnief  magistrate  of  a  great  people;  and  now  that 
our  affairs  are  passing  into  his  hands  peculiarly,  we 
feci  sure  our  reputation  wrill  cease  to  suffer  as  it  has 
been  suffering.” 

Well  I  well !  well !  Is  Saul  among  the  proph¬ 
ets  ?  Are  the  days  of  miracles  come  again  ?  We 
had  supposed  that  if  anybody  was  responsible 
for  our  present  relations  to  Spain  it  was  the 
President.  Not  that  he  could  make  war  alone, 
without  the  assent  of  Congress.  Yet  he  is  the 
leader,  not  only  of  his  party,  but  of  the  nation, 
and  he  could  have  resisted  any  pressure,  and 
ilatly  refused  to  declare  war,  and  thus  at  least 
postponed  it  to  some  indefinite  future.  But  in 
his  Message  to  Congress  he  deliberately  took 
the  ground  that  the  policy  of  this  country 
towards  Cuba  had  to  be  settled,  and  settled  now. 
No  man  in  the  country  has  been  in  a  position  so 
trying,  with  infiuences  from  all  sides,  to  draw  him 
this  way  or  that.  He  has  listened  to  all,  and 
yet,  although  his  sympathies  were  greatly  moved 
by  the  tales  of  the  horrors  in  Cuba,  to  which  he 
could  not  shut  hie  ears,  he  was  not  carried  away 
even  by  his  sympathies. 

When  he  was  criticized  as  too  slow  in  his 
movements,  he  had  his  reasons  for  what  he 
did,  or  what  he  postponed.  It  now  comes  out 
that  when  we  had  to  face  the  possibility  of  war, 
we  were  quite  unprepared  for  it;  we  needed  time 
to  make  preparation,  or  we  should  be  taken  at  a 
great  dieadvantage ;  that  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks 
was  all  important  to  provide  our  ships  with  the 
needed  materials  for  prompt  and  effective  action 
when  the  time  should  come.  He  has  tried  to  be 
absolutely  just.  Not  a  single  irritating  word 
has  fallen  from  his  lips;  he  has  had  no  personal 
likes  or  dislikes;  no  intimates  to  favor,  and  no 
wrongs  to  revenge.  Through  all  the  diflScultiee 
he  has  literally  “picked  his  way”  with  the 
utmost  care,  conscious  of  all  that  might  follow 
from  any  unguarded  word  or  act,  till  at  last  he 
yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  signed  the  bill 
that  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  and  a  feeling  of  duty  which 
he  could  no  longer  resist.  As  even  The  Evening 
Poet  approves  his  manly  and  patriotic  course, 
we  trust  that  it  may  have  more  and  more  proofs 
that  he  has  acted  with  justice  and  wisdom. 


HUW  IT  SEEMS  TO  BE  BLOWN  UP 
SKY  HIOH  ! 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  forty  years 
as  an  Editor,  with  the  usual  ups  and  downs, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  I  think  that  on  the  whole 
nothing  has  proved  such  a  means  of  grace  to 
me  as  to  be  once  in  a  while  blown  sky  high  I 
To  be  sure,  the  sensation  is  not  altoeetber  pleas¬ 
ant  as  one  is  soaring  into  the  air,  nor  when  he 
returns  to  the  earth,  but  as  he  picks  himself 
up,  he  is  at  least  “a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.” 
Having  received  these  spiritual  benefits  I  should 
be  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  did  not  make  special 
acknowledgments  to  a  friend  whom  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  to  know  personally,  but  who  gives 
me  an  expression  of  his  opinion,  which  is  at 
least  not  hard  to  be  understood.  Let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself: 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Field :  As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
I  am  shocked  at  the  sentiments  yon  express  relative 
to  intervention  in  Cuba;  that  this  war  is  a  stand 
f  jr  truth  and  righteousness.  No  wonder  that  the 
present  generation  are  infused  with  a  warlike  spirit 
if  we  have  such  teaching  from  a  decadent  ministry, 
a  decadent  press,  and  from  the  decadent  followers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  A.  W.  Stetson." 

I  am  truly  grieved  to  have  “shocked”  my 
Boston  friend,  but  can  only  answer  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  my  heart  that  I  am  equally  “shocked” 
at  a  position  which  seems  to  me  as  un  Chris¬ 
tian  as  it  is  unmanly.  Which  has  the  greater 
reason  to  be  shocked,  1  will  leave  to  my  reader 
to  judge. 

I  am  not  a  lover  of  war,  but  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  without  intending  any  offence,  1  claim  that 
I  am  a  better  lover  of  peace  than  my  accuser, 
inasmuch  as  I  love  it  so  much  that  I  am  ready 
to  fight  for  it!  Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in 
this,  for  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  crying  “Peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace.”  Charles  Sumner  used  to  say  that 
“nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.” 
As  our  correspondent  gives  his  opinion  so 
peremptorily,  it  may  be  that  he  is  opposed  to  war 
at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  If  so,  he  cannot 
read  hie  Bible  with  much  satisfaction,  since 
there  we  are  taught  not  only  that  “the  magis¬ 
trate  is  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain,”  but  that 
there  are  times  when  armies  should  be  marched 
into  the  field,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  justice, 
liberty  and  truth.  Without  “force”  behind 
the  authorities  there  is  no  such  thing  as  civil 
ized  society.  We  must  have  a  police  to  keep 
order  in  our  city.  I  have  seen  the  time  when 
New  Y  ork  was  in  the  possession  of  a  mob,  that 
had  set  fire  to  a  benevolent  institution,  and  were 
gloating  like  fiends  over  its  destruction ;  and 
it  was  an  inexpressible  relief  when  the  police 
came  rushing  up  Broadway,  and  with  their 
clubs  scattered  the  scoundrels  to  their  holes 
and  their  dens ! 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,”  our  sharp  critic  may  answer, 
“of  course  we  must  have  order,  but  that  is  a 
matter  arranged  by  ourselves,  and  gives  us  no 
right  to  step  over  the  borders  of  another  country 
and  interfere  with  their  affairs.  Cuba  is  not  a 
part  of  the  United  States;  Havana  is  not  New 
York.  And  therefore,  when  we  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  that  island,  we  are  meddling  in 
what  is  none  of  our  business. 

But  the  question  is.  What  is  our  business?” 
To  begin  at  home,  it  is  every  man’s  “business” 
to  work  for  a  living,  and  support  bis  family. 
But  does  his  duty  stop  with  the  four  corners  of 
his  house  ?  Has  he  no  duties  to  his  neighbors; 
to  the  poor  and  the  helpless  ?  to  feed  the  hungry 


and  clothe  the  naked  ?  Has  be  no  obligation 
to  those  who  need  his  protection  and  support  ? 
“A  man  went  down  to  Jericho  and  fell  among 
thieves,  who  stripped  him  and  beat  him  and 
left  him  half  dead.”  When  the  priest  and  the 
Levite  came  along,  they  acted  strictly  on  the 
principle  of  non  intervention  !  He  bad  no 
claim  upon  them.  He  was  not  even  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  had  taken  his  own  risk.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  was  infested  with  robbers,  and  if  he 
would  go  that  way,  he  must  take  the  conee 
quences !  So  they  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
with  the  proud  feeling  which  always  goes  with 
self  righteousness ! 

But  when  the  good  Samaritan  came  along,  he 
did  not  ask  if  the  poor  creature  was  a  Jew,  or 
to  what  race  or  country  he  belonged  I  It  was 
enough  that  he  was  a  brother  man,  in  need  of 
help— and  without  a  word  of  questioning,  be 
lifted  him  up  in  his  strong  arms,  and  poured  oil 
into  hie  wounds,  and  provided  for  hie  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  then  went  on  bis  way  without  even 
waiting  for  the  poor  sufferer  to  express  bis  grati¬ 
tude.  Such  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  human¬ 
ities  that  live  in  the  memory  of  the  world.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  intervention!” 

“But,”  our  correspondent  may  say,  “it  is  one 
thing  to  relieve  suffering  humanity  at  your  door; 
when  a  man  is  lying  at  your  feet;  and  quite 
another  thing  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a 
foreign  State.  Cuba  is  nothing  to  us.  We  have 
to  go  away  from  our  shores  to  set  foot  upon  it. 
We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  I  draw 
it  at  my  country!” 

Indeed !  And  is  that  the  way  they  do  things 
in  Boston  ?  Have  they  never  had  any  public 
meetings  for  the  relief  of  the  Armenians  ?  Per¬ 
haps  our  reprover  has  attended  such  meetings 
and  felt  bis  blood  boiling  in  his  veins  at  the 
story  of  the  massacres  and  the  innumerable 
atrocities  inflicted  by  the  Turks.  We  have  all 
heard  of  them,  and  not  only  should  we  not  be 
Christians,  but  we  should  hardly  be  human,  if 
we  were  not  stirred  by  these  awful  tragedies! 

But  it  is  so  much  easier  to  buret  with  indig¬ 
nation  when  we  can  throw  the  blame  upon  some¬ 
body  else.  First  of  all  it  was  the  Sultan,  “the 
great  assassin,”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  called  him. 
But  the  guilt  did  not  rest  on  him  alone,  but  on 
Russia  and  Austria  and  Germany  and  France, 
and  even  England !  the  Five  Powers  that  could 
have  stopped  all  these  massacres  but  for  some 
selfish  purpose  did  not ! 

But  while  we  cry  shame  upon  the  Concert  of 
Europe  for  permitting  this  monstrous  crime,  let 
us  beware  lest  we  be  found  in  the  same  con¬ 
demnation  !  To  day  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
these  same  Powers  may  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  iis  when  still  greater  atrocities  are  cgmmitted 
at  our  very  doors!  It  is  estimated  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Armenians  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks !  But  twice  that  number  have  per¬ 
ished  in  Cuba,  and  we  have  not  lifted  a  finger 
to  stop  it !  Of  late,  indeed,  we  have  sent  ship¬ 
loads  of  food  to  save  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
remnant  But  we  cannot  bring  back  the  dead  ! 
One  thing  we  can  do,  we  can  put  an  end  to  the 
repetition  of  such  atrocities,  by  taking  full 
security  that  a  government  that  has  cursed  the 
“Ever  Faithful  Isle”  for  four  hundred  years — 
since  the  discovery  of  Columbus — shall  be  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  from  any 
part  in  this  Western  Hemisphere!  1  confess 
to  what  may  seem  a  selfish  wish,  that  the  deliv¬ 
erance  may  come  while  I  am  alive  to  see  it. 
May  the  new  century  dawn  upon  a  hemisphere 
in  which  there  is  not  a  single  tyrant  nor  a  single 
slave!  H.  M.  F. 

P.  S.  But  stop  !  Here  is  a  drop  of  cold 
water  from  an  honored  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  who  writes,  ”Your 
paper  improves  with  age.  It  has  the  right 
ring  on  the  Cuban  question.” 
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OPINIONS  OP  A  DISTINOUISHED 
ENGLISHMAN. 

The  moet  noted  Englishman,  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
Qoldwin  Smith,  who  had  a  reputation  in  his 
own  country  before  he  crossed  the  sea.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Oxford,  he  had  a  high  standing  among 
scholars  and  literary  men  in  England  before  he 
chose  to  transfer  his  residence  to  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  as  perhaps  giving  him  a  greater 
freedom.  He  was  not  quite  so  Americanized  as 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but 
retained  his  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  by 
fixing  his  residence  in  Canada,  where  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  University  at  Toronto.*  But 
his  position  is  one  of  absolute  independence  in 
any  question,  political,  literary  or  religious.  It 
is,  therefore,  that  his  opinion  in  regard  to  Cuba 
has  greater  weight,  not  only  in  Canada  and  “the 
States,  “  but  in  the  Mother  Country  to  which  he 
is  still  bound  by  so  many  associations.  It  is 
this  high  authority  that  gives  the  opinion  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  that  has  now  come : 

Spain  must  withdraw  from  Cuba.  Long,  dire, 
and  sanguinary  experience  has  proved  that  she 
cannot  govern  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Cubans 
or  to  her  own.  Her  own  government,  nominally 
constitutional,  is  in  reality  unconstitutional  and 
profoundly  corrupt.  Her  unfortunate  depend¬ 
encies  have  been  made  to  feel  in  full  measure 
both  its  violence  and  its  corruption.  Cuba  has 
been  given  up  to  the  rapacity  of  one  military 
adventurer  after  another.  Now  the  cup  of  bit 
terness  is  full,  and  the  United  States,  if  they 
are  to  act  as  the  tutelary  power  of  this  conti¬ 
nent,  are  well  justified  in  intervention,  alike  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  and  in  that  of  >rade. 
The  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  Cuba  will  be  an¬ 
other  step  in  the  inevitable  emancipation  of  this 
western  hemisphere  and  its  destinies  from  Euro¬ 
pean  domain,  dominion,  or  control.  But  the 
process,  humiliating  at  best,  ought  to  have  been 
made  as  easy  as  possible  to  Spanish  pride,  the 
language  of  moderation  and  respect  ought  to 
have  been  studiously  maintained,  and  all  the 
resources  of  diplomacy  ought  to  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  exhausted  before  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  sword. 

The  result  of  the  war  can  hardly  be  doubtful. 
Spain,  if  she  bears  herself  well,  will  have  saved 
her  honor  and  caused  a  measure  of  sympathy 
which  her  general  character  little  deserves.  But 
a  nation  of  17,000.000  must  succumb  to  one  of 
73,000,000  with  far  superior  resources.  The 
Spanish  services,  military  and  naval  as  well  as 
civil,  are  thoroughly  rotten;  and  if  tnose  of  the 
United  States  are  not  altogether  sound,  adminis 
trative  energy,  with  lavish  expenditure,  will 
soon  put  them  on  a  better  footing.  If  the  fight¬ 
ing  were  to  be  on  Spanish  soil  or  anywhere  on 
land,  the  Americans  might  n  eet  their  match, 
but  it  will  be  mainly  at  sea,  and  not  with  ships 
of  the  old  style,  in  which  the  Biscayan  seamen 
would  fight  well,  but  in  the  new  machines 
which  Spaniards  have  hardly  mechanical  skill 
enough  to  handle,  while  their  antagonists  are, 
in  mechanical  skill,  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
world.  If  the  battlefield  is  Cuba,  the  Spanish 
base  of  operations  will  be  far  distant,  while  that 
of  the  Americans  will  be  close  at  band.  The 
Americans  will  probably  take  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  They  may  possibly  take  the  Philippines, 
not  with  a  view  of  annexing  them,  but  of  hold¬ 
ing  them  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  a  war 
indemnity.  At  this  point  the  Powers  friendly 
to  Spain  will  probably  step  in,  tell  her  that  she 
has  done  enough  for  her  honor  that  Cuba  can 
not  possibly  be  re  conquered,  and  that  they  will 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  for  her  fair 
terms  of  peace 


His  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  North  River 
much  regret  to  part  with  the  New  Hamburgh 
pastor.  Rev,  T.  D.  Elder,  who  has  been  effectu¬ 
ally  called*  to  Montgomery,  in  the  adjoining 
Presbytery  of  Hudson.  The  North  River  body 
also'greeted ^ Pastors  Jeremiah  Searle  of  Calvary 
Church,  and  William  K.  Hall  of  the  First 
Church,  Newburgh,  by  a  rising  vote  in  adopt 
ing' resolutions  in  honor  of  these  brethren  and 
their  churches,  they  having  just  completed,  this 
month  of  April,  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  present 
happy  relations. 


I  MECKLENBURG  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  impose  another 
letter  at  present  upon  The  Evangelist,  but  a 
week  spent  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
northward  journey,  has  brought  so  much  of  fresh 
interest  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  occupy  a 
column  or  two  with  notes  from  this  Presbyterian 
centre.  This  growing,  attractive,  busy  city 
mid  way  between  New  York  and  Florida,  and 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  has  doubled 
in  population  within  less  than  a  decade,  and 
bids  fair  to  repeat  the  operation  within  another 
ten  years.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  most  of  its 
dozen  cotton  mills  have  been  built  with  local 
capital,  largely  contributed  in  very  limited 
amounts  by  persons  of  moderate  means.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  opinion.  Southern  capital 
baa  furnished  four- fifths  of  the  means  invested 
in  the  r?cent  remarkable  extension  of  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  South.  This  fact  speaks 
well  for  present  enterprise  and  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  section. 

The  factory  population  brought  into  Charlotte 
by  this  new  demand  for  labor  is  a  very  different 
class  from  the  staid  old  Presbyterian  stock  which 
has  held  the  ground  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  has  chiefly  come  from  two  other  countries 
noted  for  the  backwardness  of  their  inhabitants, 
in  matters  of  education,  who  answer  to  the 
“cracker”  element  farther  South.  It  furnishes 
a  problem  for  the  churches,  which  will  be  solved 
only  by  persevering  work.  This  is  made  mere 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  new  comers  are  not 
only  ignorant,  but  jealous  and  clannish. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  still  hold  the  strongest  position  in  point 
of  influence,  although  the  Methodists  have  begun 
to  outnumber  them.  The  First  Church  with 
some  500  members  is  under  the  able  leaderebip 
of  Dr.  Howerton,  and  the  Second  Church  with 
over  800  members,  after  sending  off  a  recent 
swarm  of  about  200,  under  the  successful  min¬ 
istry  of  Dr.  Stagg,  are  among  the  strongest 
churches  in  the  denomination  at  the  South. 
The  names  and  faces  of  the  elders  and  people 
testify  to  their  dominant  Scotch-Irisb  origin, 
and  make  a  visiting  Presbyterian  feel  at  home 
with  them  at  once. 

In  this  good  old  county  of  Mecklenburg  are 
forty  Presbyterian  Churches,  with  a  school-house 
hard  by  nearly  every  church.  The  moral  and 
educational  standard  of  the  country  has  always 
been  high.  It  is  said,  on  authority,  that  not  a 
single  white  native  has  ever  been  tried  for  lar¬ 
ceny  I  Infidelity  has  never  gained  a  foothold 
here.  A  leading  pastor  ventures  the  assertion 
that  there  are  more  family  altars  maintained  in 
this  county  than  in  any  other  district  of  the 
same  area  in  the  United  States.  The  Bible  and 
Catechism  are  memorized  in  Presbyterian  fami¬ 
lies  as  a  rule,  so  that  misquoting  a  text  is 
hazardous.  The  Sabbath  is  still  observed  with 
old-time  strictness,  although  Charlotte  is  show¬ 
ing  an  ominous  change  in  this  respect.  It  is, 
however,  a  church  going  and  outwardly  Sabbath- 
observieg  city,  the  home  of  an  intelligent,  orderly 
and  religious  population. 

Here,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  earliest 
{ubiic  Declaration  of  American  Independence 
was  made.  May  20th,  1775.  Each  year  on  that 
day  the  event  is  celebrated  with  unfailing  en¬ 
thusiasm  Next  months  monument  is  to  be  eet 
up  and  dedicated  to  the  signers  of  that  immor 
tal  but  not  extant  document.  A  jealous  scepti¬ 
cism  has  denied  the  Mecklenburg  claim  of 
priority,  but  the  inhabitants  make  out  a  strong 
case  against  the  higher  critics  of  their  asserted 
document.  The  lack  of  the  “original  manu¬ 
script”  does  not  dash  their  faith  in  either  this 
or  the  Pentiteuchal  matter.  The  chief  support 
of  their  claim  is  the  unvarying  local  tradition 
and  the  character  of  those  who  have  handed  it 


down.  Mrs.  General  “Stonewall”  Jackson  is  a 
resident  of  Charlotte  and  a  great  granddaughter 
of  one  of  the  “signers.  ”  She  has  just  published 
an  interesting  paper  defending  the  historical 
verity  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  which 
contains  a  vivid  account  of  the  event  and  gives 
the  testimony  to  it  as  handed  down  in  her  own 
and  other  families.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Morrison,  organized  the  First  Church  in 
Charlotte  and  was  the  first  President  of  David¬ 
son  College,  the  excellent  Presbyterian  institu  - 
tion  twenty-two  miles  north  of  the  city.  He 
died  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  hie  memory 
would  reach  back  to  the  generation  which  made 
the  famous  Declaration.  Mrs.  Jackson  is  a  re¬ 
fined,  gentle,  intelligent  lady  of  about  three 
score  and  ten,  beloved  by  all  who  know  her.  A 
very  pleasant  call  on  her  and  conversation  with 
her  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  She  is  often  in 
the  North,  and  wished  a  cordial  remembrance  to 
Dr.  Field  and  Mr.  Dey,  of  whose  friendly  atten¬ 
tions  to  her  when  in  New  York,  she  spoke  with 
warm  appreciation. 

Several  educational  institutions  are  located  at 
Charlotte.  Among  them  Biddle  University  holds 
a  high  position,  both  on  account  of  its  command¬ 
ing  site  and  of  the  excellent  character  of  its 
work.  President  Saunders  and  bis  able  assistants 
in  the  Faculty  command  the  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  community.  The  city  ministers 
show  their  interest  in  the  institution  by  their 
visits  and  by  a  course  of  lectures  they  have  re¬ 
cently  been  giving  the  students.  The  change  in 
sentiment  is  very  manifest  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  within  a  generation  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  pastors  is  said  to  have  doubted  whether  the 
negro  possessed  a  soul,  and  declared  that  the 
laying  on  of  bands  to  ordain  a  black  man  as  a 
minister  was  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  1 
Brother  Jasper  is  right.  The  ecclesiastical  sun 
“do  move.”  Biddle  and  Sinclair  institutions 
have  only  to  continue  their  good  work  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  moral  and  intellectual  leverage  which  shall 
lift  the  colored  race  to  a  self-maintaining  and 
I  self  respecting  level  of  enlightenment,  to  answer 
every  cavil  and  overcome  every  difficulty.  But 
they  must  have  help  from  the  more  highly 
favored.  A  deficit  of  11,500  threatens  Biddle 
University.  Its  friends  will  need  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  to  prevent  the  obstacle  of  debt  in  the  way 
of  this  noble  institution. 

Charlotte  is  quite  a  newspaper  centre.  It  has 
one  of  the  best  dailies  to  be  met  with  in  our 
smaller  cities,  and  a  aumber  of  religious  organs 
are  published  here  by  various  denominations 
and  for  both  races.  The  Africo-Presbyterian  is 
a  well  conducted  sheet.  The  North  Carolina 
Presbyterian,  which  was  removed  to  Charlotte 
in  January,  ranks  well  among  our  religious 
organs.  Its  editor,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  McKelway, 
is  a  cousin  of  the  noted  Brooklyn  journalist  of 
that  name,  and  is  a  bright,  judicious  and  pro¬ 
gressive  writer.  He  is  also  the  efficient  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Synodical  Missions.  A  call  at  bis 
sanctum  is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  experience. 

J.  H.  Edwards. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Palmer,  Rev.  John  W. 
Allen  and  Elder  Robert  Ranken  were  appointed 
a  Committee  at  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  St.  Louis,  to  stir  up  interest  in  Bible 
circulation  in  Cuba,  and  especially  among  the 
patriotic  insurgents.  If  they  are  to  govern 
their  country,  or  even  to  lend  a  hand  in  that 
great  responsibility,  they  must  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Bible  and  take  its  precepts  to 
heart.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  has  even  opened  its  covers,  or  regarded 
it  as  a  volume  lawful  and  profitable  to  be  read 
by  others  than  priests.  Now  is  the  time  to  reach 
them,  this  Committee  is  persuaded.  And  to 
this  end  special  funds  should  be  remitted  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  that  Society  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
prosecute  this  good  work  of  enlightenment 
throughout  Cuba. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


April  28,  1896. 


PRAYER. 

Holy  Father,  we  Thy  children 
Humbly  kneel  before  Thee  now, 

Voioee  raise  In  prayer  and  praising 
As  we  in  Thy  temple  bow. 

We  have  erred,  and  strayed,  and  wandered. 
Left,  alas,  so  much  undone. 

Now  in  deep  and  true  contrition. 

Pray  wo.  Father,  through  Thy  Son. 

Send  to  ns  Thy  full  forgiveness. 

Make  ns  through  Thy  light  to  shine. 

Teach  ns  how  to  live  the  Christ-Life, 

Filled  with  hopes  and  loves  divine. 

That  to  others  long  life’s  pathway, 

Joy  and  gladness  we  may  bring. 

Comfort  sweet  to  those  in  sorrow. 

Rest  and  peace  in  Christ  our  King. 

Onward  pressing,  self  forgetting. 

Life  eternal  here  begun. 

We  at  last  will  hear  Thy  summons. 

And  Thy  words  to  us,  "Well  done.” 

Then  will  join  the  other  love  1  ones 
■  Who  have  only  gone  before. 

And  together,  hearts  united. 

Happy  on  that  other  shore. 

Praising,  working,  learning  ever 
All  that  here  we  could  not  see. 

Through  the  countless,  endless  ages. 

Of  eternity— with  Thee. 

Therefore,  Father,  grant  Thy  blessing 
To  Thy  children  ere  they  go. 

Fill  them  ever  with  Thy  Spirit 
Till  in  Heaven  Thy  face  they  know. 

_ _  E.  F.  P. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AT  HAMPTON 
INSTITLTE. 

Training  in  the  domestic  arte  has  received  new 
impetus  at  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  by 
the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  devoted  “to  the 
improvement  of  the  homes  and  lands  of  the  col¬ 
ored  and  Indian  people.’’  Its  dedication  on 
Thursday  last  was  an  important  event  in  the 
educational  world,  a  fact  recognized  by  the  large 
number  of  distinguished  people  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  on  that  occasion.  Through  its  academic, 
normal,  trade,  agriculture,  and  domestic  sciehce 
departments,  Hampton  is  now  able  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  negro  and  Indian  youth  equal  to  those 
offered  to  the  young  people  of  any  race.  By 
the  decision  of  its  Trustees  at  their  annual 
meeting  during  the  past  week,  Hampton’s  equip¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  complete  by  the  addition  of 
a  department  which  shall  fit  its  graduates  to 
become  business  leaders  in  their  communities. 
Men  are  needed  who  are  capable  of  opening  up 
markets  for  produce,  and  starting  new  enter¬ 
prises  which  shall  give  employment  to  others. 

The  new  building  which  is  to  accommodate 
the  two  departments  of  agriculture  and  domes¬ 
tic  science  was  built  from  the  foundation  in 
eight  months  by  five  of  the  industrial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school.  It  contains  eighteen  large, 
handsome,  airy  rooms,  beside  numerous  small 
ones  which  are  finished  inside  either  with 
Southern  pine  in  its  natural  color,  or  in  brick 
painted  light  buff.  The  building  is  of  brick 
with  stone  trimmings,  and  is  arranged  by  means 
of  wings  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  light  and  air  possible.  Physics  and 
chemistry,  botany  and  horticulture,  have  their 
lecture-rooms  and  laboratories.  A  working  con¬ 
servatory  will  be  used  for  seed  testing  and  plant¬ 
ing,  for  making  cuttings,  potting  plants,  graft¬ 
ing,  budding,  and  for  simple  experiments  in 
plant  food.  In  the  farm  laboratory  crates  will 
be  manufactured,  vegetables  washed,  packed, 
and  shipped  farm  tools  repaired  and  painted, 
and  fertilizers  prepared  and  mixed.  Into  this 
room  live  stock  will  be  brought  before  classes 
for  examination  and  study.  The  large  dairy  will 
be  divided  into  four  smaller  ones,  of  which  one 
will  be  devoted  to  cheese  and  butter  making, 
and  the  others  to  various  systems  of  creaming 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex. 

Beside  the  usual  rooms  for  dress-making, 
millinery,  cooking,  and  laundering,  the  domstic 
arts  department  will  teach  the  care  of  a  house, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  suite  of  small  rooms. 


consisting  of  parlor,  dining-room,  bed-rooms, 
bath-room  and  kitchen. 

The  dedicatory  address  was  given  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  Memorial  Chapel  by  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Ourry,  ex-minister  to  Spain,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Slater  Fund  Board.  There  were  present 
beside  the  school’s  Trustees,  many  distinguished 
visitors  from  the  North,  prominent  in  social, 
religious,  business,  and  literary  circles.  The 
most  notable  representative  of  the  negro  race 
was  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuskegee, 
Alabama,  of  whom  Dr.  Ourry  spoke  as  the 
Elisha  upon  whom  had  fallen  the  mantle  of 
General  Armstrong,  “the  Elijah  of  the  colored 
people.’’  He  emphasized  what  he  called  the 
“educational  statesmanship’’  of  Armstrong,  and 
referred  to  his  “broad-minded,  comprehensive 
patriotism,’’  as  exemplified  in  his  conception 
and  conduct  of  the  Hampton  school.  Dr.  Curry 
pointed  out  how  the  new  building  with  its'prac- 
tical  courses  would  help  to  do  away  with  the 
two  great  evils  of  the  negro  race — the  one-room 
cabin,  and  rented  lands,  and  would  tend  to  the 
establishment  of  model  homes  and  model  farms 
which  would  be  centres  of  a  new  civilization. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Curry’s  spirited  address. 
Dr.  McKelway,  editor  of  The  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
spoke  for  a  short  time  on  ’he  advantages  of  a 
practical  education,  and  after  adjournment  to 
the  new  building,  the  dedicatory  exercises  were 
concluded  by  some  short,  pithy  remarks  by  Mr. 
D.  Willis  James  of  New  York,  President  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  the  formal  assump¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  for  the  building  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  by  their  President,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Ogden  of  New  York. 

The  singing  of  plantation  melodies  by  the 
chorus  of  six  hundred  rich,  young  voices,  was  a 
unique  feature  of  the  occasion,  and  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  accompaniment  to  the  exercises  cele¬ 
brating  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  school,  which  were  held  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  at  which  time  sixty  one  candidates  for 
dilpomas  and  trade  certificates  were  presented 
to  the  Trustees,  who  will  confer  them  at  the 
Commencement  in  June.  Beside  the  speeches 
of  members  of  the  senior  class  which  were  pub¬ 
licly  commended  in  the  highest  terms  for  their 
pure  and  simple  English  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Backus  of 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  there  were  interest¬ 
ing  reports  of  graduate  work  in  the  field ;  of  the 
shutting  up  of  sixty-four  bar  rooms  in  a  single 
Virginia  county;  of  the  gathering  into  clubs 
for  general  improvement  of  two  hfindred  young 
girls  in  Hampton;  and  of  the  placing  of  1,402 
mothers  and  children  in  sewing  and  cooking 
classes  in  Norfolk  and  vicinity— facts  which  go 
to  show  the  practical  value  and  far-reaching 
results  of  Hampton  training. 

As  Mr.  Washington  said  in  his  address  at  the 
close  of  these  exercises:  “Hampton  not  only 
tells  us  what  to  put  into  our  heads,  but  what  to 
do  with  it  after  it  is  in.  The  steps  in  advance 
taken  by  this  school  since  1  came  here,  twenty- 
five  years  ago  with  fifty  cents  in  my  pocket  to 
pay  for  my  education,  are  indicative  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  negro  race.  We  have 
fewer  political  clubs,  but  more  building  and 
loan  associations,  fewer  castles  in  the  air,  but 
more  and  better  homes  and  farms,  fewer  men  in 
Congress,  but  more  merchants  and  mechanics, 
and  intelligent  leaders  of  the  people.’’ 

J.  E.  Davis. 


The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of 
Monday  last  prints  a  very  able  sermon  by  Dr. 
Nelson  Millard,  delivered  in  the  First  Church 
on  Sabbath  morning.  There  are  few  direct 
references  to  war,  but  the  entire  discourse  moves 
in  one  direction.  Dr.  Millard  justifies  the  war 
with  Spain  on  the  score  of  humanity,  reviewing 
the  decadence  of  that  once  most  powerful  of 
kingdoms.  The  discussion  includes  an  edifying 
and  admonitory  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State. 


We  call  attention  to  the  very  important  matter 
of  Synodical  Missions  as  presented  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Jessup,  on  page  10.  The  present  is  a  period 
of  many  changes  or  readjustments.  Whatever 
is  not  in  the  best  form,  however  time-honored 
it  may  be,  is  overhauled,  with  a  view  to  econ¬ 
omy  or  greater  effectiveness.  While  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  making  changes  for  the  mere 
novelty  in  new  procedure,  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  no  such  trifiing  has  any  chance  with 
the  earnest  men  charged  with  formulating  plane 
for  Synod,  and  securing  their  cordial  adoption 
by  the  several  Presbyteries.  The  Committee’s 
work  dates  with  the  current  year,  and  we  are 
glad  .to  note  that  our  New  York  Presbyteries, 
one  and  all,  are  just  now  responding  to  their 
call  in  a  way  that  promises  everything  needful 
for  the  churches  now  to  be  aided  directly  by 
Synod.  This  duty  well  discharged,  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  our  churches  will  not  fail  to  abound, 
as  always  heretofore,  to  the  churches  and  mis¬ 
sions  of  the  territories,  and  the  yet  great  new 
West,  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 


A  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  work 
among  the  Freedmen,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  will  be  held  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  West  Fifty-seventh 
street,  on  Friday  evening,  April  29th,  at  eight 
o’clock.  Mr.  Warner  Van  Norden  will  preside. 
The  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Weavir,  D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland  Alexander.  Dr.  Weaver 
is  specially  commissioned  by  the  Freedmen’s 
Board  to  represent  this  cause  among '  the 
churches,  and  has  won  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  this  important  work.  He 
illustrates  the  facts  presented  by  a  selection  of 
stereopticon  views  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Breed  and  everywhere  recognized  as  among 
the  beet  examples  of  this  kind  of  art.  A  full 
audience  should  testify  to  the  interest  of  our 
churches  in  the  work. 


The  names  of  Drs.  William  N.  Page,  Henry 
C.  McCook  and  Wallace  Radcliffe,  hailing  re¬ 
spectively  from  Leavenworth,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  are  mentioned  as  possible 
candidates  for  the  oflSce  of  Moderator  of  the 
approaching  General  Assembly.  The  Leaven¬ 
worth  pastor,  whose  quarter  century  in  that,  his 
first  settlement,  was  recently  celebrated,  ran  a 
good  second  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  at  Pittsburgh, 
in  1895.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  each 
of  these  brethren  well,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  any  one  of  them  would  discharge  the  duties 
of  Moderator  admirably,  but  that  neither  will 
lift  a  finger  to  advance  hie  own  candidacy. 
Wire  pulling  is  not  their  style  of  things. 


That  always  interesting  and  spritually  profita¬ 
ble  missionary  gathering  —  the  International 
Missionary  Union — will  be  held  at  Clifton 
Springe,  New  York.  June  8th-14th  next.  All 
foreign  missionaries,  whether  in  active  service 
or  retired  are  eligible  as  members  and  entitled 
to  free  entertainment.  Other  persons  wishing 
to  avail  of  so  interesting  an  occasion,  can  secure 
board  at  low  rates.  They  should  make  known 
their  wishes  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thayer,  who  has  the 
arrangements  in  charge.  As  most  will  recall, 
it  was  this  missionary  convocation  that  the  late 
Rev.  William  H.  Belden  was  so  much  interested 
in  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  Presby¬ 
terian  ladies  and  others  interested,  of  either  sex, 
to  attend  the  thirty  second  anniversary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women,  to  be  held 
at  the  Home  this  Thursday,  April  28th,  at  3. .30 
P.M.  There  will  be  two  or  three  short  addresses, 
and  opportunity  to  note  the  appointments  of 
this  comfortable  and  beneficent  institution. 
The  Home  is  at  49  East  Seventy- third  street. 


April  28,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  WAR. 

FROM  AN  OLD  CORRESPONDENT. 

Rockford,  Illinois,  April  aoth,  1808. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field  :  I  feel  aa  i  (  I  bad  juet  been 
to  iSpain,  so  vivid  are  the  picturee  in  your  vol¬ 
ume  of  “Old  Spain  and  New  Spain,”  that  I 
involuntarily  exclaim,  “Thia  is  a  different 
Spain  from  that  put  before  us  in  the  daily 
press!”  No  wonder  that  you  were  not  quite  so 
“hot  blooded”  at  first,  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us, 
in  declaring  war  against  the  grand  old  monarchy ; 
for  if  any  one  is  in  a  position  to  see  both  sides, 
certainly  you  are  I 

As  I  read  these  stirring  chapters.  I  asked, 
“Why  do  you  not  favor  the  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  with  a  few  extracts,  such  as  Chapter 
Vil.,  on  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  little  King, 
aud  Chapter  VIII.,  on  the  Debate  in  the  Cortes, 
which  would  seem  like  fresh  news  from  the  Seat 
of  War  ?  Your  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Veragua,  the  descendant  of  Columbus,  in  which 
he  declared  that  “Spain  would  never  give  up 
Cuba ;  that  no  power  should  take  it  from  her, 
and  that  no  money  could  buy  it;  that  she  would 
hold  it  if  it  took  her  last  dollar  and  her  last 
drop  of  blood,”  sounds  just  like  Spain’s  own 
declarations  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

By  the  way,  don’t  you  think  that  in  the  con¬ 
templated  bombardment  of  Havana,  Captain 
Sampson  ought  to  be  instructed  to  spare  the  old 
Cathedral,  in  which  you  say  the  remains  of 
Columbus  undoubtedly  rest  f  It  would  be  as 
ungrateful  for  America  to  scatter  the  ashes  of 
the  great  discoverer  with  a  thirteen  inch  shell, 
as  it  was  to  bring  back  his  living  body  to  Spain 
bound  in  chains!  Whatever  becomes  of  Cuba, 
let  us  spare  the  bones  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World ! 

I  have  written  Mr.  Wanamaker  suggesting  that 
in  case  of  prolonged  hostilities,  the  old  “United 
States  Christian  Commission,”  (of  which  be 
was  once  Secretary, )  should  be  re-organized  on 
the  plan  of  that  noble  Christian,  George  H. 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia.  It  need  not  infringe 
on  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which  is 
now  international,  and  when  I  visited  its  wards 
in  Japan,  during  the  recent  China  Japan  war, 
it  was  doing  e£Scient  work;  and  the  sign  of  a 
red  cross  on  the  arm  of  every  native  attendant 
and  nurse,  was  itself  a  missionary  “object- 
lesson,”  showing  its  true  motive.  On  the  mili¬ 
tary  grounds  near  the  Osaka  Castle,  I  observed 
large  bodies  of  the  coolie-class,  dressed  in  light 
suits  and  broad-brimmed  “kassas,  ”  or  bats, 
going  through  evolutions  of  a  very  novel  charac¬ 
ter.  They  were  not  troops,  but  they  were  sent 
to  China  to  attend  the  troops,  to  lighten  their 
burdens,  and  administer  to  their  personal  com¬ 
fort  both  in  the  camp  and  on  the  field. 

The  campaign  in  China  was  attended  by  far 
greater  loss  from  sickness,  than  from  the  enemy’s 
bullets.  Such  was  also  the  case  in  the  island  of 
Formosa.  Such  will  certainly  be  the  case  with 
our  own  troops  in  Cuba. 

But  just  as  the  Japanese  coolie-brigade  doubt¬ 
less  saved  thousands  of  lives,  by  practically  giv¬ 
ing  each  regular  soldier  a  valet,  armor- bearer, 
or  personal  attendant,  so  it  ought  to  be  with 
our  own  regulars,  if  the  war  is  at  all  prolonged 
in  Cuba.  A  letter  of  suggestion  which  I  sent 
the  President  on  this  subject,  was  promptly  an¬ 
swered,  and  the  “pointer”  has  been  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  If  the  “Auxiliary  Col 
oied  Corps,”  which  I  have  proposed,  based  on 
the  Japanese  plan,  is  organized,  I  would  like 
“to  go  along,”  and  see  how  it  works!  The 
“color-line”  would  then  assume  a  more  pacify¬ 
ing  phase  than  it  sometimes  does,  and  even  the 
Southern  soldiers  would  no  more  object  to  the 


presence  of  the  colored  brother,  than  they  would 
to  the  porter  who  makes  up  their  bunks  in  the 
Pullman  car ! 

Letters  received  by  the  last  Japan  mail  from 
Bishop  McKimof  Tokio,  Rev.  James  H.  Ballagh 
of  Yokohama,  and  other  missionariee,  speak  of 
“great  spiritual  changes”  in  that  country,  caus 
ing  almost  a  complete  shifting  of  former  educa¬ 
tional  and  missionary  methods.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  time  to  write. 

THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  TERBECK. 

But  I  must  refer  briefly,  however,  to  the 
death,  and  remarkable  funeral,  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Verbeck,  (sent  out  originally  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Board, )  concerning  the  details  of 
which,  I  have  to  day  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend  (and  former  companion  in  Japan, )  Rev. 
Dr.  William  E.  Griffis  of  Ithaca.  The  native 
Japanese  newspapers  give  full  accounts  of  the 
last  sad  tributes  of  affection  paid  to  this  devoted 
missionary.  Dr.  Verbeck’s  position  in  Japan 
was  unique.  Quiet,  unostentatious,  and  modest 
almost  to  bashfulness,  he  wielded  an  influence 
for  good  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
foreigner. 

The  secret  of  it  was,  that  the  Japanese  people, 
including  the  highest  officials  of  Government, 
thoroughly  understood,  and  believed  in  him. 
Not  only  was  his  command  of  the  language  per¬ 
fect  but  his  intuitive  insight  into  the  Japanese 
character  and  peculiar  phases  of  thought  was 
perfect.  Moreover  he  could  be  implicitly  trusted. 
No  state  secrets,  or  injudicious  utterances  ever 
leaked  out  of  bis  secluded  home  in  Tokio. 
Again  and  again,  in  times  past,  (through  my 
personal  friend,  Hatakeyama,  President  of  the 
Imperial  University,)  have  I  known  the  Mikado 
to  quietly  summon  “Mr.”  Verbeck — as  he  then 
was — to  the  Palace  at  Akasaka,  to  consult  with 
him  privately  on  some  perplexing  matter  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Foreign  Office— or  seek  hie  ad 
vice  on  some  contemplated  Governmental  depart¬ 
ure— but  no  outsiders  ever  dreamed,  or  heard  of 
this  “inside  influence”  being  exerted  by  one 
who  was  simply  a  bumble  missionary.  At  the 
time  that  Mr.  Griffis  and  myself  were  called  to 
Japan  by  the  Government,  the  person  to  whom, 
in  each  instance,  we  reported  in  Tokio,  was  Mr. 
Verbeck.  He  received  us  very  kindly.  Years 
later  when  be  and  bis  family  temporarily  left 
Japan,  the  Japanese  officials,  the  ships  in  the 
harbor,  the  parting  banquets,  and  gifts  from  the 
Mikado,  all  evinced  such  profound  respect  for 
this  modest  man,  that  foreigners  were  simply 
astonished. 

Shortly  after  this  unusual  demonstration  of 
the  Japanese,  in  honor  of  “a  mere  missionary,” 
I  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  late  William  E. 
Dodge  at  his  house  in  New  York.  He  placed 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  in  a  fatherly  way,  and 
led  me  out  to  a  large,  round  table,  seating  me 
at  his  right.  In  the  circle  was  a  distinguished 
company  of  clergymen.  As  I  told  Mr.  Dodge  of 
the  scene  of  almost  diplomatic  splendor,  when 
Mr.  Verbeck  left  Japan,  his  face  brightened 
with  surprise  and  rapping  on  the  table  for 
silence,  he  exclaimed,  “I  want  all  the  gentlemen 
present  to  hear  the  story  of  imperial  honors 
paid  to  one,  whom  I  formerly  befriended  and 
educated  as  a  poor,  friendless  boy,  as  modest  as 
he  was  good,  and  whom  I  helped  to  fit  out  and 
send  to  Japan.”  It  seems  that  Mr.  Verbeck 
was  one  of  Mr.  Dodge’s  protegia,  and  in  him  he 
“builded  better  than  he  knew.”  Dr.  Griffis’s 
letter,  just  received,  describes  the  climax. 

“The  largest  funeral  procession  ever  attend¬ 
ing  a  deceased  foreigner,”  he  writes,  “followed 
his  remains.”  “Services  were  in  both  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  the  Mikado  sent  his  high  officer 
Sannomiya  to  bear  condolence  to  Miss  Verbeck, 
his  daughter,  who  is  connected  with  the  Epis 
copal  Church  Mission.  His  Majesty  also  made 
a  present  of  5(X)  yen  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  funeral.”  All  this  for  a  poor  “missionary  I” 

May  be  rest  in  peace  I  E.  Warren  Clark. 


SAdASTA,  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
SPAIN. 

A  Speech  before  the  Cortes. 

[As  the  writer  of  the  preceding  letter  finds  a  good 
deal  of  light  thrown  upon  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Spain  by  a  book  of  ours  written  a  few  years  since, 
and  asks  “  Why  do  you  not  give  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
your  pictures  which  have  not  lost  their  interest, 
especially  when  the  same  actors  are  still  on  the 
stage  we  give  herewith  a  picture  of  Sagasta,  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  he  appeared  in  a 
fierce  debate  in  the  Cortes  ten  years  ago,  when  he 
was  Prime  Minister  as  he  is  to-day.] 

The  debate,  which  had  been  in  progreee  for 
three  or  four  hours,  was  now  at  its  height  The 
Cortes  was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Castelar 
rose  from  hie  seat  and  moved  round  to  tl  e  chair 
of  the  President,  and  for  the  moment  we  thought 
he  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
But  after  a  few  minutes  he  returned  to  his 
place,  leaving  the  debate  to  be  ended  by  him  to 
whom  it  rightly  belonged,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Sagasta. 

All  the  evening  I  had  been  watching  the  face 
of  this  man,  who  holds  in  his  hands  at  this 
moment  the  government  of  Spain.  He  has  a 
Jewish  cast  of  countenance,  and  perhaps  has 
Jewish  blood  in  his  veins,  as  there  is  Jewish 
blood  everywhere  in  Spain.  He  is  not  tall,  but 
lank,  and,  if  it  were  not  an  uncouitly  word  to 
apply  to  a  prime  minister,  we  might  almost  say 
“raw-boned.”  His  figure  is  so  awkward  and 
angular  that  he  made  me  think  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  he  has  a  truly  Lincolnian  way  of 
sprawling  over  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  He 
had  a  heavy,  wearied  look.  Perhaps  be  was 
very,  very  tired,  as  he  well  might  be.  But 
when  be  rose  to  his  feet,  every  trace  of  fatigue 
had  vanished.  Looking  straight  across  the 
chamber,  he  met  the  enemy  face  to  face. 

Straightening  himself  up,  as  Lincoln  might 
have  done,  he  stood  with  folded  arms,  looking  at 
his  assailants  with  an  air  of  disdain.  The  lion 
was  at  bay.  After  pausing  for  a  few  moments, 
he  unloosed  hie  arms,  and  soon  began  to  strike  as 
the  smith  strikes  the  anvil,  bringing  his  hands 
down  with  violence  on  the  deek  before  him,  as 
if  to  clench  hie  argument.  He  made  no  weak 
apology  for  failures,  but  defended  the  action  of 
the  government  as  the  only  wise,  and  indeed 
the  only  possible,  course  for  it  to  pursue.  To 
show  this,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  difficulties 
through  which  it  had  lately  passed.  One  year 
ago  the  King  had  died,  leaving  the  nation  with¬ 
out  a  head.  For  months  they  knew  not  who  was 
to  be  hie  successor,  for  the  child  that  was  to  be 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  not  yet  born.  What  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity  to  tempt 
malcontents,  in  the  State  and  the  army,  to  seek 
some  party  or  personal  advantage  from  the  calam¬ 
ities  of  their  country  1  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  government  bad  held  on  its  way,  main¬ 
taining  peace  at  home  and  abroad— putting  down 
insurrection  when  it  showed  its  head,  and  was 
strong  enough  to  pardon  the  miserable  conspira¬ 
tors  without  danger  to  the  State.  He  closed  by 
a  picture  of  the  widowed  Queen,  drawing  to  her 
all  hearts  by  the  dignity  with  which  she  bore 
her  great  sorrow,  and  carrying  in  her  arms  the 
young  life  that  was  the  hope  of  Spain. 

This  last  allusion  of  course  touched  the  Span¬ 
ish  heart  in  its  tendereet  point,  and  the  house 
broke  out  into  tumultuous  applause,  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  resumed  hie  seat.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  Chamber  rose,  for  anything  would 
have  seemed  tame  after  such  a  display.  An  hour 
later,  at  a  dinner  at  the  American  Legation, 

I  met  Leon  y  Castillo,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  what 
I  had  juet  heard  from  Sagasta.  He  replied, 
“It  was  the  greatest  speech  of  his  life ;  he  was 
inspired  !'  ’  Of  course  I  felt  it  to  be  a  piece  of 
extraordinary  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  such 
a  memorable  occasion,  and  to  have  seen  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain  at  the  moment  of  his 
highest  power. 
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SYNODICAL  MISSION'S  OF  THE  STATE.  Board,  that  the  support  of  iniBsion  work  io  the  den  of  their  support,  and  aid  iu  ensuriog  the 


The  Synod  of  New  York,  at  its  meeting  in 
Utica,  1897,  acted  upon  a  suggestion  originally 
made  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  the 
General  Assembly,  “That  it  would  be  well  for 
the  large  and  wealthy  Synods  to  undertake  the 
support  of  their  own  weak  Churches,’’  which 
the  General  Assembly  of  1883  commended  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  older  Synods. 
The  Plan  of  Synodical  Missions  adopted  by  the 
Synod  was  long  in  maturing,  and  was  most 
carefully  considered  by  an  able  committee  and 
elaborately  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Synod. 

The  Plan  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1898;  that  is  to  say,  from  and  after 
Jacuary  let,  the  Synodical  Missions  of  New 
York  State  commenced  taking  the  work  in  the 
State  off  the  bands  of  the  Home  Board  as  fast  as 
the  commissions  heretofore  ismed  by  the  Board 
expired.  The  work  contemplated  b>  the  Plan  is 
contined  to  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  but  does  not 
include  the  Indian  work,  which  is  still  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

In  carrying  the  Plan  into  operation,  and  in 
order  not  to  make  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  the 
Churches  at  the  outset  too  great,  and  in  order 
further  not  to  tie  the  bands  of  Synod  in  this 
experimental  year,  it  has  seemed  beet  that  the 
Synod’s  Committee  should  (except  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases)  merely  recommission  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Home  Board  laboring  within  the 
State  of  New  York  during  the  past  year,  as  fast 
as  their  commissions  expired,  by  new  commie 
sions  running  to  October  31st,  1898.  The  idea 
of  this  is  two  fold;  First  that  if  any  modilica- 
tions  or  developments  of  the  Plan  should  seem 
to  be  proper  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of 
this  experimental  period,  the  Synod  of  1898  will 
be  able  to  adopt  it  without  being  hampered  by 
obligations  already  assumed  and  continuing  for 
varying  periods.  And  secondly,  in  order  that 
if,  as  now  seems  moet  probable,  the  Plan  is  a 
success,  the  commissions  of  Synod  may  here¬ 
after  run  from  unif.  rm  periods,  and  all  quarterly 
reports  from  missionaries  and  all  flnanc  al  data 
may  relate  to  identical  months. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  us  that  the  new  Plan 
has  the  sympathy  of  all  the  Presbyteries.  This 
is  not  only  evidenced  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  new  measure  was  adopted  at  Utica, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  one  or  two  Presbyteries 
which  were  supposed  not  to  be  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  have  given  expression  to  their  cordial 
sympathy  in  the  Plan.  For  example,  no  confl 
dence  is  betrayed  by  saying  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Buffalo,  which  has  been  supporting  the  mis¬ 
sion  work  within  its  own  bounds  for  some  time 
past,  while  it  will  continue  so  to  dc — which  is 
certainly  no  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  Synod’s 
Plan  any  more  than  it  was  considered  hostility 
to  the  Home  Board — has  resolved  at  its  spring 
meeting  to  contribute,  in  addition,  proportion¬ 
ately  toward  the  expenses  of  Synodical  Missions. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  Y'ork  has  also  indicated 
its  adherence  to  the  Plan. 

Financially  the  most  encouraging  results  are 
anticipated.  While  only  a  fev  of  the  churches 
have  contriouted  yet,  the  receipts  are  gratify 
ing  because  they  have  come  from  what  are  in 
many  cases  supposed  to  be  the  weaker  churches. 

RELATION  TO  THE  HOME  BOARD. 

The  Home  Board  is  watching  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  the  Plan  with  great  inter 
est.  It  is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  attempts 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  to  relieve  the  Board 
of  the  burden  of  the  work  in  this  State,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  conflict  of  purpose  or 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  Board  and  the 
Synod,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  warmest  desire 
for  co  operation.  The  Synod  recognizes  the  fact 
that  in  regard  to  its  great  debt — or  rather  the 
great  debt  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
work  of  Home  Missions — the  Board  has  a  claim 
upon  the  purses  of  the  people  which  must  be 
met.  The  Synod  also  recognizes,  as  does  the 


State  of  New  York  will  not  diminish  the  interest 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  State  in  the  mission 
work  of  the  Board  throughout  the  country.  The 
Board  also  realizes,  from  its  experience  in  other 
directions,  that  the  result  of  the  successful  in 
auguration  of  this  Plan  by  multiplying  agencies 
for  creating  interest  in  Home  Mission  work  not 
only  will  relieve  it  of  a  very  considerable  flnan 
cial  burden,  but  will,  in  the  end,  increase  the 
contributions  to  its  treasury  from  the  churches 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

this  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  New 
Jersey  Plan,  adopted  in  1887,  when  its  gifts  to 
the  Board  were  $37,58,3.98,  and  for  Synodical 
work  $8, 162. 44,  a  total  of  $44,746.42.  And  this 
has  increased  annually  and  steadily  until  in 
1897,  the  gifts  for  the  Board  were  $62,410.80, 
and  for  Synodical  work  $16,613.89,  or  a  total  of 
$79,024  69.  Moreover,  it  is  signifleant  that  in 
1887  New  Jersey  took  back  for  its  own  work 
from  the  amount  which  it  gave  to  the  Board, 
$9,194.24;  in  1888,  it  took  back  $1,879  17;  since 
which  it  has  taken  back  nothing. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  fay  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  not  going  to  be  left  behind  in  so 
generous  a  competition  as  this. 

DETAILED  PROCEI>VRE. 

The  procedure  adopted  by  the  Synodical  Com¬ 
mittee  in  regard  to  re  commissioning  mission 
aries  bas  been ;  Just  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
commission  granted  by  the  Board  last  year  will 
expire,  the  Secretary  sends  out  duplicate  appli¬ 
cations  and  church  subscriptions  to  the  Cbair- 
man  of  the  Presbytery’s  Committee  within 
whose  bounds  the  missionary  has  been  laboring. 
These  applications  are  also  sent  on  application, 
whenever  desired,  for  work  which  has  been  in 
advertently  omitted  from  the  data  furnished  the 
Secretary,  or  where  the  Presbytery’s  Committee 
has  seen  tit  to  shift  or  change  the  held  or  the 
worker.  These  applications  and  subscriptions 
aie  similar  in  form  to  those  formerly  in  use  by 
the  Board.  They  are  to  be  filled  up  according 
to  the  directions  therein  clearly  contained  and 
given  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Presbytery's  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  retains  the  church  subscription  and 
one  copy  of  the  application,  and  forwards  the 
other  copy  of  the  application,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Presbytery’s  Committee  endorsed  thereon, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Synodical  Missions.  In  case  the  application 
comes  within  the  policy  outlined  above,  that 
is,  is  a  re  commission  or  a  substitution  of  work¬ 
ers,  the  commission  is  issued  as  of  coirse,  being 
simi'ar  to  that  of  the  Home  Board,  with  the  ex 
ception  that  the  payments  are  made  quarterly 
instead  of  monthly.  This  has  been  necessitated 
by  the  slow  coming  in  of  funds,  owing  to  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  churches  with  the  nature 
of  the  Plan  and  with  the  details  of  its  opera 
tion.  The  Treasurer  of  Synod,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Stevens  of  Albany,  upon  receipt  of  the  custo 
mary  voucher  and  requisition,  checks  the  neces 
sary  amount  to  the  Treasurer’s  of  Pieebytery  by 
whom  the  salaries  are  paid.  In  occasional  cases, 
upon  the  receipt  of  applications  not  falling 
within  the  lines  above  im  icated,  the  facte  and 
circumstances  of  the  application  are  promptly 
communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  matter  determined  by  the 
vote  of  such  Committee. 

ENCOURAGING  FEATURES. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  is,  as  has  been 
already  noted,  the  cordial  sympathy  and  the 
practical  co  operation  of  the  Presbyteries. 
The  second  encouraging  feature  has  been  the 
fact  that  so  substantial  a  response  has  already 
been  had  from  the  smaller  churches,  who  have 
set  a  standard  to  which  the  larger  and  stronger 
churches  will  surely  come  up.  The  third  en¬ 
couraging  feature  is  that  in  several  Presbyteries, 
churches  heretofore  helped  by  the  Board  have 
themselves  consented  to  attempt  self-support 
this  year,  in  order  1o  relieve  Synod  of  the  bur- 


success  of  the  Plan.  This  example  should  be 
noted  by  all  the  Presbyteries  and  by  all  the 
churches.  The  effort  necessary  in  the  churches 
aided  to  the  extent  of  $50  or  $100  to  meet  this 
amount  would  not  be  in  some  cases  too  great 
for  them  to  attempt,  and  the  sum  of  these 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  would  be  a  very 
substantial  amount  and  would  lay  the  whole 
S}nod  under  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

THE  MONEY  NEEDEI*. 

Last  year  the  Board  expended  within  the 
Synod  of  New  Y'ork,  excluding  the  Indian 
churches  and  t^e  Presbytery  of  Boston,  in  round 
numbers,  about  $24,000;  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  expended  on  its  weak  churches  about  $11,  - 
000.  making  a  total  amount,  if  the  same  work  isi 
carried  on,  of  $35,000.  On  the  basis  of  con 
tinu  ng  this  work  only  to  the  3lBt  of  October, 
the  amount  necessary  to  raise  for  the  Synod 
year  of  1897  to  1898  would  be  about  $30,000. 
From  this  amount  may  be  deducted  about 
$5,000,  the  amount  already  paid  by  the  Pies*  y- 
tery  of  New  York  to  its  own  missionaries  up  to 
May  1st;  leaving  the  total  amount  to  be  ra  sed 
about  $25,000.  No  comparison  can  properly  be 
drawn  between  last  year’s  gifts  to  so  called  Syn 
cdical  Aid  and  the  gifts  to  Home  Missions,  be 
cause  the  Synodical  Aid  of  last  year  and  the 
Synodical  Aid  <>f  this  year  are  wholly  distinct. 
The  Synodical  Aid  of  1898  is  properly  to  be 
defined  as  New  Y'ork  State  Home  Mission  work. 

Churches  are  therefore  urged  not  to  make 
their  contributions  to  Synodical  Missions  on  the 
scale  of  their  contributions  last  year  to  Synodi¬ 
cal  .Yid  The  Presbytery  of  New  Y’ork  last  year 
contributed  about  $8.50  to  Synodical  Aid:  it  is 
devoutly  hoped  that  this  is  rot  the  measure  of 
their  contributions  this  year  to  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions.  So  the  contributions  of  all  the  Presby¬ 
teries  during  the  year  1897  to  Syno  ical  Aid  was 
only  $7,701.70.  which  is,  of  course,  inadequate 
to  meet,  and  did  not  in  fact,  mei-t  the  disburse 
ments  of  the  Home  Board  for  mission  work 
within  the  State  of  New  Y'ork. 

This  will  indicate  to  every  pastor  ami  io 
every  Presbyterian  the  necese  ty  of  increasirg 
the  gifts  for  this  especial  object.  The  pastors 
are  urged  to  study  the  Plan  and  to  e.vplain  the 
new  situation  to  their  people.  The  apportion¬ 
ment  of  twenty-five  cents  per  member  puggeste.i 
by  the  Synod,  was  merely  tentative,  and  should 
not  limit  the  strong  churches  as  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  oppress  the  weak. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Synod  has  no  power  to  incur  debt.  It 
IS  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  churches  that  this 
is  so.  One  of  the  Presbyteries  in  this  Sta'e 
(Cayuga)  has  a  rule  by  which  all  the  money 
needed  for  work  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pres 
bytery  during  this  coming  year  is  provided  in 
advance,  and  when  work  is  planned  for  they 
have  the  money  in  hand  to  pay  for  it.  If  some 
bacteriologist  could  only  discover  the  microbe 
producing  this  condition,  and  we  could  be 
assured  that  it  belonged  to  the  contagious 
variety,  no  discovery  in  ecclesiastical  science 
would  be  greeted  with  more  enthusiasm.  Can¬ 
not  the  churches  of  this  Synod  adopt  such  a 
plan  with  reference  to  their  Home  Mission  work 
in  this  State?  Can  they  not  make  their  con¬ 
tributions  forthwith,  if  not  in  whole  at  least  in 
part,  so  that  the  salaries  of  those  commissioned 
to  do  Synodical  Mission  work  may  be  met 
promptly  and  without  default  or  diminution  ? 
It  is  your  work  and  not  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Correspondence  is  freely  invited  :  the  address 
of  the  Treasurer,  A.  P.  Stevens,  Esq.,  is 
National  Savings  Bank,  Albany,  New  York;  the 
address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  is  No.  2  Oxford 
street,  Rochester,  New  York ;  the  address  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Synodical  Committee,  Henry 
W.  Jessup,  Esq.,  is  No.  .30  Broad  street.  New 
York  City. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Silliman,  who  has  been  seriously  ill,  is  regain¬ 
ing  hie  health  and  is  now  convalescent. 

Henry  Wynans  Jessup. 
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aod  ae  hindering  the  freedom  and  fulneee  of 
original  worth. 

Hie  whole  record  was  without  a  spot  or  blem¬ 
ish.  There  was  no  man  in  all  the  wide  circle 
that  he  filled  who  could,  or  had  a  will  to,  speak 
a  word  against  him.  His  temperament  was  not 
aggressive,  and  yet  he  was  not  merely  passive 
in  his  virtues.  His  ancestors  were  the  pioneers 
of  liberty;  be  himself  knew  how  to  resist  evil; 
he  suffered  often  that  no  man  might  say  or  think 
that  he  was  capable  of  wrong  doing.  And  so 
his  end  was  like  that  spring  day  that  went  out 
in  glory,  falling  on  buds,  leaf  and  fiower,  and 
showing  the  riches  yet  to  come.  R.  A.  S. 


AN  AFTERNOON  IN  A  PRISON  HOSPITAL. 

By  Francis  Haviland  Kirby. 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  go  with  you,"  said  my 
friend  Mrs.  L.,  in  response  to  my  invitation.  So 
entering  a  street  car  we  rode  a  long  way  across 
the  city  and  alighted  a  short  distance  from  a 
gloomy  pile  of  brown  stone  buildings.  Sur¬ 
rounded  except  near  the  main  entrance,  by  high, 
forbidding  walls,  and  with  the  sentry  stationed 
at  either  corner,  the  nature  of  the  buildings 
could  easily  be  determined.  A  prison,  where 
confined  within  its  walls  are  nearly  a  thousand 
human  beings,  from  the  boyish -looking  lad  to 
the  gray-haired  man  of  seventy.  For  several 
years  an  active  worker  in  the  fiower  and  fruit 
mission  of  a  neighboring  city,  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  given  me  to  study  the  inmates  of  the 
various  institutions  visited,  chief  among  them 
the  Prison  Hospital,  which  on  this  special 
afternoon,  with  a  few  earnest  workers  we  are 
about  to  enter.  Approaching  the  entrance,  we 
rang  the  bell,  and  presently  we  beard  the  keys 
rattling  and  the  ponderous  iron  doors  swung 
open  and  we  were  admitted.  "Good  afternoon, 
ladies;  you  bring  beautiful  fiowers  for  the  sick 
to  day,"  was  the  salutation  of  the  polite  Deputy, 
as  he  ushered  us  in.  Passing  on  down  the  corri¬ 
dor  we  came  to  some  latticed  iron  doors,  through 
which  we  were  admitted  into  the  Centre  Court, 
or  rotunda  of  the  Prison,  where  we  find  the 
Centre  keeper  with  several  officials.  He  has 
occupied  this  position  for  thirty  years,  and  if 
one  had  time  to  listen  he  would  give  you  a 
sketch  ol  many  an  inmate.  Again  we  are  kindly 
greeted  and  granted  permission  to  go  up  to  the 
Hospital.  So,  passing  on  through  an  open  door, 
we  ascend  a  long  fiight  of  stairs,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  doctor’s  office.  It  faces  two  or 
three  stairs  that  lead  into  the  Hospital  which 
we  now  enter. 

Ah  I  reader,  you  who  have  visited  a  city  Hoe 
pital,  going  from  ward  to  ward,  doubtless  think 
it  very  sad ;  and  so  it  is.  Sickness  in  any  form 
appeals  to  our  sympathies.  But  it  cannot  com¬ 
pare  in  sadness  with  a  Prison  Hospital.  Not 
only  sick,  but  in  bonds.  Away  from  friends 
who,  in  many  instances,  do  not  know  of  their 
whereabouts,  and  a  torturing  conscience,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  past  life,  for  a  constant  companion. 
It  is  indescribably  sad.  We  have  entered  a 
large,  square  room,  with  high  ceilings  and  long, 
wide,  uncurtained  windows,  through  which 
God’s  sunshine  comes  streaming  in,  as  if  to 
bring  a  little  light  from  the  outside  world  into 
this  abode  of  sickness,  sin  and  misery.  Closely 
ranged  around  the  walls  are  the  cots,  and  de¬ 
scending  a  few  steps,  we  find  a  smaller  room 
containing  six  or  eight  more  cots,  all  occupied. 

Those  who  were  well  enough  to  sit  up,  perhaps 
twelve  or  fourteen,  were  sitting  on  two  long 
benches  near  the  centre  of  the  main  room. 
Nearly  as  many  more  were  lying  on  the  cots, 
very  ill — dying  of  that  dread  disease,  consump 
tion.  "Before  we  go  from  cot  to  cot  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  fiowers,"  I  said  to  my  friend,  we 
always  read  a  few  verses  from  God’s  Word  and 
offer  a  brief  prayer.  Will  you  join  us  to-day  ?’’ 


"Gladly,"  she  said;  and  we  held  a  very  simple 
little  service,  closing  with  a  familiar  hymn  in 
which  many  joined.  During  the  reading,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  interrupted  by  a  voice  from  a  cot 
away  over  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  crying, 
"Stop!  stop  I  tell  you,"  to  his  attendant,  and 
then  bursting  out  with  a  fearful  oath.  He  was  an 
old  man,  delirious,  dying.  I  spoke  to  him  after 
ward,  hoping  some  word  of  comfort  might  reach 
hie  bewildered  brain,  but  in  vain.  He  shook 
his  finger  at  me  and  almost  shouted,  "Madam; 
Madam,  the  gates  are  closed;  they  can’t  be 
opened.  They  are  crowding  in,  can’t,  O  can’t 
you  Slop  it?”  O,  the  pitiful  look,  the  poor 
wasted  frame,  can  I  ever  forget  it  ?  Old  and 
dying  in  Prison,  and  that  terrible,  unwritten 
past  ever  before  him,  even  in  bis  ravings.  Our 
pitiful  Lord  only  knew  it,  knew  what  were  his 
temptations  and  struggles,  and  in  silence  and 
unutterable  eadneee  we  pass  on  to  the  next  cot, 
where  lies  a  young  man  fast  wasting  away  with 
the  same  disease.  But  what  a  contrast.  He 
greets  us  with  a  smile,  and  to  our  inquiry  says, 
"I  am  comfortable,  thank  you;  I  am  not  suffer 
ing  much  now,  but  expect  I’ll  be  the  next  one 
to  go,"  referring  to  a  young  man  who  had  died 
a  short  time  before.  "But."  be  added,  ‘1  am 
not  afraid,  for  Jesus  has  forgiven  me,  and  I  am 
ready  when  He  calls  me."  "Have  you  a  mother 
living?"  asked  Mrs.  L.,  whose  sympathies  were 
now  keenly  aroused.  "Yes,"  he  said  tremu¬ 
lously,  "I  haven’t  seen  her  for  six  yearp,  but  I 
don’t  want  her  to  know  I  am  here,  it  would  kill 
her.  I  did  begin  a  letter  to  my  brother,"  be 
continued,  "when  I  found  I  couldn’t  get  well, 
but  I  tore  it  up  again,  for  I  knew  he  couldn’t 
keep  it  from  mother,  and  she  must  not  know 
it."  Then,  as  if  an  overwhelming  sense  of  bis 
past  came  over  him,  he  shook  his  head  sadly, 
and  said,  "O,  Madam,  I’ve  been  an  awful  sin¬ 
ner,  there  was  nothing,  except  murder,  too  bad 
for  me  to  do.  But  Jesus  is  so  merciful.  He  has 
forgiven  all,  blessed  be  His  name." 

The  light  in  bis  face  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  the  words  came  to  me,  "His  sins  which  are 
many  are  forgiven  for  he  loved  much."  1 
thought,  too,  of  the  words  of  that  great  Apostle 
of  humanity,  Phillips  Brooks,  "With  simple 
wonder  an  angel  might  walk  through  our  State 
Prison  halls;  but  a  man  must  walk  there  full  of 
humbleness  and  charity ;  for  as  the  beet  man 
that  ever  lived  finds  something  of  common 
humanity  in  us  which  makes  hie  goodness  seem 
not  impossible  to  us,  so  the  worst  of  men  stirs 
by  the  eight  of  his  human  sin  some  sense  of 
what  human  power  of  sinfulness  we,  too, 
possess."  At  each  cot  we  left  some  fiowers,  and 
a  little  fruit  or  jelly  for  those  who  could  take  it. 
As  we  passed  down  into  the  lower  room,  a  young 
lad  of  perhaps  eighteen  years,  reached  out  hie 
hand  eagerly  for  the  fiowers,  his  eyes  bright¬ 
ening  as  he  said,  "It’s  so  long  since  I’ve  seen 
any  flowers,  and  I  do  love  them  so.  ’  ’  He  held 
them  in  his  hand,  and  looked  at  them  as  lov 
ingly  as  if  they  were  some  dear  friend  come  to 
cheer  him,  as  indeed  they  were  with  their  sweet 
ministry. 

As  we  passed  from  cot  to  cot  saying  a  few 
words  to  each,  the  rough  faces  softened,  and 
the  eyes  grew  brighter  as  we  tried  to  bring  a 
little  ray  of  hope  into  these  sick  and  sin-stained 
lives.  But  we  should  not  characterize  them  all 
as  "rough."  No,  unhappily  there  are  men 
serving  a  sentence,  whose  intelligence  and 
courteous  bearing,  in  spite  of  the  hideous  prison 
garb,  would  mark  them  as  gentlemen.  To  these 
the  degradation  and  disgrace  they  have  brought 
upon  themselves  is  felt  most  keenly.  Sudden 
temptation,  the  greed  of  gain,  has  brought  many 
an  one  from  the  greatest  heights  to  the  lowest 
depths. 

I  remember  one  young  man,  with  a  face  as 
pure  as  an  angel,  with  no  outward  mark  of  the 
criminal  about  him,  bright  and  intelligent,  lay 
wasting  away  with  consumption.  Bits  of  his 


history  as  told  me  by  himself  and  corroborated 
by  the  Warden,  were  very  touching.  He  bad 
been  employed  by  a  large  firm  in  a  neighboring 
city,  but  hie  lunge  became  affected,  severe 
hemorrhages  followed.  Could  he  but  go  to  a 
milder  climate,  he  might  regain  in  a  measure, 
hie  health  and  strength.  But  he  had  no  money, 
for  unable  to  work,  be  relinquished  his  position, 
and  in  this  desperate  strait,  in  a  moment  of 
temptation,  weakness  and  despair,  he  attempted 
to  take  some  of  bis  employer’s  money,  but  was 
detected.  Hie  first  crime,  and  here  be  was  in 
the  Prison  Hospital  dying.  He  did  not  justify 
himself.  He  said  to  me,  "I  know  it  was  wrong, 
and  I  sinned  grievousl),  but  I  was  desperate,  I 
was  young  and  I  wanted  to  live. ’’  I  am  glad  to 
add,  that  mainly  through  the  intercession  of  his 
old  employer,  he  has  since  been  pardoned,  and 
his  friends  have  taken  him  home  to  care  ten¬ 
derly  for  him  the  little  while  be  may  have  to  live. 

Had  I  space  I  would  like  to  speak  of  others, 
but  have  only  been  able  to  cite  a  few  of  the  many 
cases  that  so  often  interested  and  touched  me. 
As  we  said  good-bye  and  came  out  into  the 
bright  sunshine  of  that  spring  afternoon,  our 
hearts  were  heavy,  with  a  deepened  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  life.  Pain,  sin  and  sorrow.  Life 
largely  made  up  of  these ;  and  then  this  ever 
recurring,  this  old,  old  question,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  man  for  his  fellow  man.  When  will 
sin  and  misery  cease,  and  prisons  be  unknown  ? 
When  will  the  loving  Master  see  of  the  travail  of 
hie  soul  and  be  satisfied  ?  Largely  does  this 
depend  upon  the  loyal  service  we  are  giving 
Him,  through  the  service  and  ministry  we  are 
giving  to  the  poor,  tempted  ones,  the  sinful  and 
degraded,  as  well  as  the  broad  charity  and  large, 
unswerving  honesty  of  purpose  which  should 
mark  our  dealings  with  others. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 


Gen.  Wni.  BOOTH  ADDRESSES  NEW  YORK 
MINISTERS 

By  invitation.  General  William  Bjoth  met 
about  350  ministers  of  various  religious  denom¬ 
inations  in  the  Chapel  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  on  Tuesday,  18th  instant.  President 
Charles  Cutbbert  Hall,  D.D.,  presided,  and  in¬ 
troduced  General  Booth,  thanking  God  for  his 
exemplification  of  the  philanthropy  of  our  com¬ 
mon  faith,  and  for  the  many  good  fruits  of  the 
organization  of  which  be  is  the  honored  head. 
Professor  Briggs  and  other  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  were  present. 

Being  thus  introduced,  the  General  was  not 
long  in  making  hie  way  to  the  favor  of  the  clergy 
who  formed  his  audience.  Hie  earnestness  was 
much  admired,  and  bis  whole  address  for  that 
matter,  reenforced  as  it  was  by  his  impressive 
personality  and  the  knowledge  of  his  consecrated, 
untiring  efforts  for  a  world  lost  in  degradation 
aod  sin.  He  was  heard  throughout  with  the 
most  respectful  attention,  and  at  the  conclusion 
the  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
General,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Walpole  Warren,  D.D.,  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  Rev.  George  Alexander,  DD.,  closed  the 
very  interesting  occasion  with  prayer. 


RAIDROAD  RATES  TO  OENERAI,  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  has 
issued  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  of  the 
reduced  railroad  rates  granted  to  all  persons  in 
attendance  upon  the  110th  General  Assembly,  to 
convene  at  the  Winona  Assembly  Grounds,  (near 
Warsaw,  Indiana, )  May  19th  next.  These  direc¬ 
tions  are  too  lengthy  and  specific  to  be  given  in 
our  crowded  newspaper  columns,  and  we  hence 
advise  all  concerned  to  inclose  a  request  for  this 
carefully  prepared  circular,  with  stamp,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D,  D.,  Wither¬ 
spoon  Building,  1319  Walnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania.  Thus  doing  they  will  have 
all  needed  information  by  return  of  mail. 


April  28,  1896. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicholls,  LL.D. 
Volume  I. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  By  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
d-r  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apol¬ 
ogetics,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  Marcus 
Dods,  D. D.,  Professor  ot  Exegetical  The¬ 
ology,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $7.50. 

This  valuable  work  in  the  main,  though  with 
modibcatione,  follows  the  plan  adopted  by  Dean 
Alford  in  hie  invaluable  Greek  Testament — in¬ 
valuable  for  his  day  and  long  after.  It  was  to 
have  been  expected  that  Dean  Alford’s  work 
would  become  less  valuable  as  material  for  New 
Testament  study  increased,  and  as  this  material 
has  enormously  increased  during  the  thirty- 
seven  years  since  his  work  was  completed,  the 
time  has  come  when  a  new  work  is  called  for. 
In  these  swift  days  of  ours  it  does  not  do  to 
wait  twenty  years  while  one  man  painstakingly 
toils  through  a  task  like  this.  The  various  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  have  been  given  to  vari¬ 
ous  experts,  and  it  is  expected  that  five  years 
will  see  the  completion  of  the  whole  work. 

The  names  of  the  two  authors  of  the  present 
volume  are  well  known  for  a  thorough  conserva¬ 
tism  united  to  a  no  lees  thorough  scholarship. 
The  introductions  touch  upon  the  questions  of 
authorship,  historicity,  text,  with  three  special 
investigations  of  the  reasons  for  the  differences 
iu  the  three  synoptists  and  the  four  hypotheses, 
of  an  oral  Gospel,  from  which  all  the  synoptists 
copied  more  or  lees,  of  a  succcession  in  order  of 
writing,  each  author  having  before  him  the 
writings  which  bad  preceded  his  own,  three  of 
our  primitive  written  Gospels  from  which  all 
three  drew,  and  of  a  vast  collection  of  fragments, 
tracts  or  Oospelets,  from  which  the  authors  of 
these  Gospels  drew  their  material  and  drew  their 
facte.  Dr.  Bruce  gives  no  personal  opinion  as 
to  the  correctness  of  one  of  these  hypotheses, 
but  offers  instead  a  brief  sketch  of  the  trend  of 
modern  critical  opinion  in  these  subjects.  In 
the  introduction  to  St.  John’s  Gospel,  Dr.  Dods 
chiefly  discusses  the  question  of  authorship, 
giving  his  own  opinion  that  the  Apostle  John 
wrote  it. 

The  text  followed  is  that  of  the  Textus  Recep- 
tus,  but  with  a  large  number  of  critical  notes 
showing  all  important  various  readings.  The 
notes  embody  the  beet  exegetical  scholarship  of 
the  time.  The  value  of  the  book  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  though  it  may  be  doubt  if  its  authors  have 
made  this  volume  as  interesting  as  Alford’s 
Greek  Testament  was.  The  volume  is  large — a 
thick  octavo,  it  is  made  of  such  light  paper  that 
it  feels  fairly  light  in  the  hand.  The  print  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unnecessarily  small  but  the  work  is 
one  no  New  Testament  scholar  will  consent  to 
miss. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to 
Matthew.  Giving  Critical,  Exegetical  and 
Applicative  Notes  and  Illustrations  Drawn 
from  Life  and  Thought  in  the  East.  By 
Edwin  W.  Rice,  D  D.  Green  Fund  Book 
No.  4.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  New 
Engravings  and  Maps.  Philadelphia :  The 
American  Sunday-School  Union. 

The  fact  that  the  International  lessons  for  the 
current  half  year  are  taken  from  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  was  a  suflBcient  reason  for  the  re  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  but  its  usefulness  will  not 
end  with  the  close  of  the  Sunday-School  Series. 
Strictly  conservative  and  entirely  popular,  the 
work  has  a  value  without  parallel  in  the  careful¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  with  which  the  Oriental 
characteristics  of  the  book  have  been  brought 
out  and  elucidated  for  the  use  of  the  general 
student  of  the  Gospel  story.  To  quote  from  the 
preface  of  this  carefully  revised  edition,  “The 
Gospels  are  .  .  .  Oriental  narratives,  written  by 


Orientals  in  Oriental  lands,  with  the  warp  and 
woof  of  Oriental  imagery,  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Moreover,  they  reveal  Christ  who  be 
came  man— an  Oriental  among  Orientals.  Our 
English  Versions  conceal  these  peculiarities 
under  Occidental  phrases,  forme,  ideas,  customs 
and  experiences,  which  more  than  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  original  Gospels— they  even  cause 
us  to  miss  tbe  real  sense.’’  It  has  been  Dr. 
Rice’s  guiding  principle  to  restore  tbe  sense  thus 
lost  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Oriental  character¬ 
istics  of  this  Gospel.  Tbe  book  is  fully  illus 
trated  and  furnished  with  a  revised  map  and  an 
introduction,  telling  the  story  of  our  presint 
New  Testament  text. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology.  A  Text' 
book  of  Mental  Science  for  Colleges  and  Nor' 
mal  Schools.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd> 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University- 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1898- 
11.50. 

Professor  Ladd’s  philosophical  works  are  ap¬ 
proaching  a  cycle,  and  soon  he  will  have  done 
all  that  a  teacher  can  to  make  hie  system  availa¬ 
ble  to  all  classes  of  readers.  His  Primer  of  Psy¬ 
chology  is  intended  for  beginners ;  now  he  has 
provided  for  college  students  and  those  who 
have  reached  tbe  second  stage.  His  larger  works 
on  Psychology,  Physiological  Psychology,  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Mind,  and  Philosophy  of  Knowledge, 
take  the  reader  the  longest  steps  in  the  entire 
course.  His  experience  as  a  teacher  and  his 
reputation  as  a  thinker  give  him  a  permanent 
position,  and  hie  books  a  permanent  historical 
value. 

The  present  volume  is  cast  in  tbe  form  of  the 
text  book,  and  in  writing  it  the  author  has  bad 
the  needs  of  the  pupil  constantly  in  view.  But 
he  has  not  taken  away  the  function  of  the 
teacher.  We  imagine  that  tbe  student  reader 
will  long  for  those  illustrations  which  serve  to 
relieve  the  grind  of  hard  reading,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  successful  student 
will  be  the  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
careful  and  thorough  work.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  casual  reading  and  a  happy-go- 
lucky  absorption  of  these  pages.  It  is  a  text 
book,  and  not  a  particularly  easy  one  at  that. 

Persian  Women.  A  Sketch  of  Woman’s  Life 
from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave,  and  Mission¬ 
ary  Work  Among  Them.  With  Illustrations. 
By  Rev.  Isaac  Malek  Yonan  of  Groom iab, 
Persia.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Nashville,  Tennessee:  1898. 
$1.10. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  more  apparent  than  in  the  treatment  of 
women.  Some  of  tbe  most  effective  work  of 
missions  is  expended  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
stories  of  tbe  Zenana  work  of  India  are  full  of 
interest  and  pathos.  But  the  women  of  other 
lands  are  in  a  similar  position  in  many  respects, 
and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  work  done  on  their  behalf. 

The  work  before  us  introduces  us  to  the  women 
of  Persia,  and  it  sets  forth  with  terrible  detail 
the  awfulness  of  tbe  existence  to  which  they 
are  foredoomed.  We  are  led  along  from  the 
period  of  babyhood  into  the  brief  childhood, 
which  precedes  the  early  Oriental  marriage 
with  its  depressing  and  degrading  effects.  What 
these  effects  are  intellectually  is  shown  by  the 
remark  that  many  a  woman  of  fifty  is  inferior  in 
attainment  to  an  American  child  of  twelve. 
But  tbe  author  does  not  stop  here  in  hie  painful 
recital.  Tbe  baleful  effects  of  polygamy  receive 
attention,  and  then  we  have  the  family  (f)  life 
delineated.  A  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  the 
non  Mohammedan  women  of  the  country,  Jews, 
Nestorians,  Armenians  and  others.  The  truth 
is  brought  home  by  this  recital,  that  Christian¬ 
ity  affords  the  only  hope  for  womankind,  and 
the  author  rightly  remarks  that  herein  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  apologetic  for  our  religion  which  needs  no 
bolstering  of  philosophy,  being  founded  on  the 
plainest  of  facts. 


Picturesque  Sicily.  By  W.  A.  Paton.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York : 
1898.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  modern  book-making 
and  intelligent  touring.  Palermo  itself  is  a 
treasure-house  of  art  and  historic  architecture; 
it  is  not  so  strange  to  most  of  us  as  other  parts 
of  the  “mystic  island.’’  Segeste  also  has  been 
visited  and  described,  almost  as  freely  as  Paes- 
tum,  the  dangers  of  tbe  journey  from  brigands 
being  in  the  past,  about  the  same.  We  remem¬ 
ber  that  Miss  Alice  Field  made  the  trip  over¬ 
land  (not  by  railroad),  and  that  several  years 
ago,  “camping  out’’  by  the  way.  The  inland 
journeys  of  Mr.  Paton  are  fewer  than  we  could 
wish,  but  they  are  discoveries  of  value  and 
some  of  them  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  His 
eye  is  that  of  the  antiquarian  and  student  of 
architecture ;  there  is  a  downrightness  in  his 
observations  that  come  close  to  the  severity  of 
the  guide  books,  and  sometimes  is  a  little  try¬ 
ing,  as  when  he  goes  to  Corleone  and  ignores 
even  the  name  of  the  popular  story  built  around 
it.  “Fra  Diavalo’s  Country’’  is  well  pictured, 
and  there  are  single  scenes  and  sketches  that 
will  stand  as  models.  The  Albanian  Colonies 
interest  us  much.  No  recent  tourist  has  touched 
them.  Tbe  introductory  chapter  and  the  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  text  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
history  of  the  Island  for  which  the  reader  is  very 
grateful.  Tbe  illustrations  are  fine,  but  they  are 
scattered  hap  hazard  which  detracts  from  their 
value  Mr.  Paton  was  well  equipped  for  bis  ex¬ 
plorations  and  if  he  does  not  give  all  hie  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them  in  this  book,  he  proves  himself  a 
cultured  and  delightful  companion. 

Vanity  Fair.  A  Novel  without  a  Hero.  With 
Twenty  Full  page  Illustrations  by  tbe  Au¬ 
thor,  Eleven  Wc^  cuts,  a  Facsinpile  Letter, 
a  New  Portrait,  and  a  Biographical  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Author’s  Surviving!  Daughter, 
Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  (Mrs.  i  Richmond 
Ritchie).  The  First  Volume  iii^od  in  Tbe 
Biographical  Edition  of  W.  M.  Thackeray’s 
Complete  Works.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
New  York:  1898.  $1.50  per  volume. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
fiction  written  and  read  in  these  prolific  days. 
It  is  almost  appalling  to  think  of  the  mass  of 
matter,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  which  one 
must  absorb  to  keep  up  with  the  current  litera¬ 
ture.  We  may  enjoy  a  hasty  run  through  them, 
and  pick  up  here  and  there  a  witty  epigram  or 
a  bit  of  clever  character  drawing  or  find  that 
under  tbe  innocent  guise  of  a  story  we  are  get¬ 
ting  drawn  into  deep  psychological  problems  or 
studies  in  criminology,  theology,  or  some  other 
ology,  all  of  which  may  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  how  few  of  these  modern  books 
do  we  want  to  keep  on  our  tables  to  pick  up  at 
odd  moments,  to  read  and  re  read  with  a  real 
sense  of  friendly  companionship,  such  as  we 
have  in  the  works  of  Thackeray,  the  most  genial 
and  delightful  of  all  novelists. 

It  is  therefore  a  real  satisfaction  to  see  this 
new  and  charming  edition  of  his  works,  which 
is  to  be  arranged  as  far  as  possible  chronologi¬ 
cally,  each  volume  prefaced  by  a  biographical 
introduction  by  the  author’s  accomplished 
daughter,  which  will  give  a  picture  of  her 
father’s  life  in  connection  with  his  works. 
“Vanity  Fair’’  was  the  first  important  work  to 
win  recognition  for  tbe  young  writer,  and  so  is 
the  initial  volume  of  the  edition. 

It  was  issued  simultaneously  in  London  and 
here  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  and  a  volume  will 
follow  each  successive  month  until  next  April, 
when  tbe  set  of  thirteen  volumes  will  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  paper  and  type  are  of  the  bee^  the 
binding  plain  and  subitantial,  and  the  many 
illustratiohs  are  reproductions  of  steel  and  wood 
engravings  with  some  new  drawings  and  sketches 
by  tbe  author  found  in  his  original  manuscripts 
and  note  books,  and  also  some  portraits  of  the 
great  novelist,  hitherto  unpublished.  The  one 
prefacing  this  volume  taken  from  a  photograph, 
gives  the  genial  friendly  aspect  of  the  man,  as 
he  must  have  appeared  in  his  later  days  in  the- 
quiet  and  retirement  of  his  intimate  home  circle. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  sort  of  spiritual 
analysis  found  in  The  Confetsion  of  Stephen 
Whapuhare,  which  have  been  bravely  naet  by 
the  author,  Eoama  Brooke,  and  wrestled  with  in 
a  certain  skilful  way  that  will  commend  the 
book  to  a  large  class  of  intelligent  readers.  But 
in  criticizing  works  of  this  style  and  aim,  we 
must  not  overlook  ibe  present  increasing  demand 
for  what  might  be  colled  “the  natural  history 
of  crime,’’  wnich  has  a  fascination  for  the 
speculative  and  inquisitive  which  is  irresistible. 
Some  regard  such  works  as  studies  in  criminol¬ 
ogy ;  and  in  a  certain  limited  sense  they  are. 
Othero  find  in  them  religious  and  theological 
values  of  various  degrees ;  the  value  of  course 
being  dependent  on  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put.  There  are  also  dangers  in  treating  these 
special  cases  of  criminal  conduct,  that  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  and  inseparable  from,  the  exploiting  of 
a  hypothetical  case.  The  “man  of  straw’’  is 
apt  to  act  in  the  line  of  the  writer’s  thinking 
and  prove  the  favorite  theorem  a  little  too  surely 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  In  this  particular 
instance,  “Stephen’’  is  too  dramatically  in  ear¬ 
nest  to  do  just  what  the  author  would  have  him  ; 
hie  enthusiasm  for  “sin’’  and  his  attempted 
“self  atonement’’  running  a  narrow  line  between 
insane  morbidity  and  the  utterly  absurd.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  this  method  of  treating 
the  ever  recurring  question  of  marital  mistakes 
and  miseries  is  quite  inadequate  and  calculated 
to  lead  into  deeper  depths  of  woe,  even  to  the 
worst  of  issues.  |G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.  $1.00.) 

The  stories  in  the  little  volume  entitled.  Bos¬ 
ton  Neighbors.  In  Town  and  Out,  by  Agnes 
Blake  Poor,  are  at  once  original  and  life  like, 
delightfully  told  and  as  sane  and  tonic  as  they 
are  interesting  and  amusing.  We  have  met  the 
most  of  them  e'sewhere;  “Our  Tolstoi  Club” 
having  been  very  widely  read  and  commented 
upon  in  every  suburban  community,  and  as 
much  enjoyed  in  New  York  and  vicinity  as  it 
could  have  been  in  Boston.  “The  Story  of  a 
Wall  flower’’  may  be  regarced  as  strongest  in  its 
characterization  and  “Poor  Mr.  Ponsonby, ’’  the 
most  strikingly  original  and  amusing.  We  in 
dine  to  the  conviction  that  such  “studies’’  in 
our  life  and  social  conditions  are  really  more 
effective,  tending  toward  a  healthier  state,  a 
convalescence  at  least  from  morbid  enslavements 
of  scul  and  aberrations  of  spirit,  than  volumes 
of  larger  pretension  and  greater  scope.  To  touch 
the  vital  point  in  a  social  question,  is  to  And 
the  thorn  that  pricks,  the  little  nettle  sting  that 
inflames.  The  wide  reading  of  these  bright  and 
animating  tales  will  do  much  to  correct  intolera¬ 
ble  and  really  unnecessary  troubles;  and  we  shall 
be  glad  if  any  word  of  ours  can  help  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  helpful  and  corrective  influ¬ 
ence.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

Tales  of  Unrest,  by  Joseph  Conrad,  are  five 
short  and  well  written  stories.  As  the  title  of 
the  book  implies  the  shadow  of  some  wrong 
in  each  tale,  baunta  the  principle  character. 
Karaim :  A  Memory,  takes  the  first  third  of  the 
volume,  and  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  life  on 
the  “Summer  seas,’’  and  of  the  character  and 
story  of  a  brave  and  friendly  Malay  Chief.  The 
closing  story  of  the  book  has  also  the  same 
motive.  The  second  tale,  “The  Idiots,”  is  real¬ 
istic  and  depressing,  and  one  wonders  why  it  is 
here.  An  Outpost  of  Progress,  a  So  ith  Afri¬ 
can  minor  trading  station,  gives  a  depre-sing 
picture  of  life  there  and  of  wrong  done  by 
thoughtless,  idle  and  incompetent  agents.  In 
“The  Return,”  the  very  •respectable  life  of  a 
healthy  and  shallow  couple  is  abruptly  termi¬ 
nated  ;  they  are  confronted  with  a  serious  moral 
problem.  The  study  of  the  attitude  of  each, 
the  selfish  man  newly  awakened  from  hissecurit- 
of  dull  respectability,  and  that  of  the  weak, 
self  indulgent  woman,  is  well  done.  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  11.25.) 


Scotland  has  bad  a  Church  Service  Society 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  Scotch  Church  has  felt 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Society  in  the 
effort  to  enrich  the  services  in  the  non  liturgical 
churches.  The  exponent  of  its  work  is  found 
in  a  volume  called,  Euchologion,  A  Book  of 
Common  Order,  which  is  now  in  its  sixth  edi¬ 
tion  in  Scotland  and  in  its  second  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  editor  is  Mr.  B.  B. 
Comegys  of  Philadelphia.  The  present  edition 
contains  services  for  five  Sundays,  morning 
and  evening,  with  an  addition  of  prayers  for 
special  occasions.  The  excellence  of  the  book 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is  widely 
used  in  the  parish  churches  in  the  land  of  Knox. 
Some  of  the  prayers  are  familiar,  and  all  are 
tilled  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  which  contains 
and  embodies  true  worship.  (New  York  and 
Chicago,  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company.  $1.) 

LITERARI  NOTES. 

G  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  that  they  are 
about  to  begin  three  new  senes  of  publications. 
American  Men  of  Energy,  of  which  the  first 
volume  will  be  a  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
by  Edward  Robins;  the  Heroes  of  the  Reforma 
tion  Series,  edited  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jack- 
son,  Professor  of  Church  History,  New  York 
University;  the  initial  volume  being  on  Martin 
Luther,  the  hero  of  the  Reformation,  by  Henry 
E.  Jacobs,  U.D.,  LL.  D.  ;  and  The  Science 
Series,  edited  by  Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell, 
of  Columbia  University,  with  the  co  operation 
of  Frank  Evers  Beddard,  F.R  S.  in  Great 
Britain.  These  books  will  be  fully  illustrated, 
and  each  one  will  be  written  by  un  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  in  bis  department,  treating  of 
the  recent  advances  in  it.  The  first  volume  is 
on  The  Study  of  Man,  by  A.  C.  Haddon,  M.A., 
D  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  The  Life  of  Saladin,  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Lane-Puole,  the  only  English  biography  of 
the  celebrated  Sultan,  is  to  be  the  next  issue  of 
the  well  known  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series. 

The  Construction  of  the  Bible,  by  Professor 
Walter  F.  Adeney,  a  companion  to  the  author’s 
useful  manual,  "Howto  Read  the  Bible,”  is 
announced  among  the  spring  publications  of 
Thomas  Whittaker  'They  also  promise  at  an 
early  date.  Faith  and  Doubt  in  the  Poets  of  the 
Century,  by  R.  A.  Armstrong  of  Liverpool ; 
Henry  VIII.  on  the  R^ormation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  Rev.  William  Frederick  Faber; 
and  The  Conquered  World,  by  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Norton,  D.D. 

A  tenth  Washington  leaflet,  entitled.  The  Cap¬ 
ture  of  Boston,  has  been  added  to  the  “Old 
South  Series,”  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old 
South  Work  at  Boston.  It  contains  all  Wash 
ington’s  letters  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
relating  to  the  capture  of  Boston  in  1776,  his 
address  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Assembly 
in  reply  to  the  Assembly’s  congratulations,  and 
a  letter  to  bis  brother  Augustine,  freely  dis¬ 
cussing  the  conditions  of  the  siege.  Valuable  his¬ 
torical  documents  are  thus  placed  within  the 
reach  of  students  and  all  interested  for  the 
simple  cost  of  printing  at  five  cents  a  copy. 

The  able  paper  in  the  May  Atlantic,  bySecre 
tary  Olney  on  “The  International  Isolation  of 
the  United  States,”  will  command  special  inter¬ 
est  at  this  time  when  our  foreign  relatione  are 
assuming  such  importance.  The  same  magazine 
also  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  “Washing¬ 
ton  Reminiscences,”  by  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford, 
whose  long  connection  with  the  Congressional 
Library  has  brought  him  into  clrse  connection 
with  all  the  noted  men  in  Washington. 

The  publishers  of  McClure's  Magazine  an¬ 
nounce  that  Anthony  Hope’s  exciting  story, 
“Rupert  of  Hentzau,”  will  not  appear  in  book 
form  until  it  is  concluded  in  its  serial  publica¬ 
tion,  which  will  not  be  before  mid  summer. 
The  story  is  so  all-abs  irbing  that  it  is  amusing 
to  see  how  eagerly  its  readers  awa  t  each  new 
number. 


NKVr  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harpkr  and  Brothers,  New  York:  Vanity  Fair;  W. 
M.  Thackeray.  First  Volume  issued  in  The  Biographi¬ 
cal  Edition.  SK-V). - through  the  iold-Fields  of  Alaska 

to  Bering  Straits;  Harry  De  Windt,  F.R.G  S.  $3  50 - 

Social  Pictorial  Satire;  George  du  Maurier.  SU-IO. - 

Four  for  a  Fortune.  A  Tale  by  Albert  Lee,  $1.25. - 

Sehorita  Montenar;  Archer  P.  Crouch.  $1.25. - The 

Golflcide  and  Other  Tal-sof  the  Fair  Green;  W.  G.  Van 
T.  Sutphen.  $1.00. 

Charges  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York:  The  Dull 

Miss  Achniard;  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.  $1.25. - The 

Eugene  Field  I  Knew;  Francis  Wilson  $1.25. - In  Old 

Narragansett;  Romances  and  Realities;  Alice  Morse 
Earle.  75  cents. 
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Estes  and  Lauriat,  Boston:  Love  and  Rocks;  Laura 
E.  Richards.  $1.00. - Rosin  the  Bean;  Laura  E.  Rich¬ 
ards.  .50  cents. - The  Slopes  of  Helicon  and  Other  Po¬ 
ems;  Lloyd  Mifflin.  $125 - The  Valley  Path;  Will 

Allen  'Dr  .mg(M)le.  $1.25. - The  Pineboro  Quartette; 

Willis  Boyd  Allen.  50  cents. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  Madame 
of  the  Ivies;  Elizabeth  Phipps  Train.  $1.25. 

Funk  and  Waonai.ls  Company,  New  York:  Paul 
and  His  Friends.  A  Series  of  Revival  Sermons;  Louis 
Albert  Banks,  D.D.  $1.50. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Pope’s  Translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad.  Books  I.,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV.  Edited  by 

William  Tappan.  40  cents. - The  New  Century  Speaker 

for  School  and  College;  Henry  Allyn  Frlnck.  $110. - 

School  Classics.  C»sar.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Arthur 
W.  Roberts,  Ph  D.  50  cents. 

Maynard,  Merrill  AND  Company,  New  York:  Eng¬ 
lish  Classic  Series:  The  Water-Babies;  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley.  Edited  and  Abridged  by  Edna  H.  Tnrpln.  24  cents. 

Tiiomiis  Whittaker,  New  York:  The  Construction 
of  the  Bible;  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M. A.  .50  cents.— Mod¬ 
ern  Heroes  on  the  Mission  Field;  The  Right  Reverend 

W.  Pakenham  Walsh,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition.  $1.T0. - 

Heroes  of  the  Mission  Field;  The  Right  Reverend  W. 
Pakenham  Walsh,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition.  $1.00. 

FLE.MINO  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York:  The  Au- 
tobiograp'iy  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  Compiled  from 
His  Diary.  — Letters  and  Records  by  His  Wife  and  His 
Private  Secretary.  Vol.  1. 1834-18.54.  Four  vols.  profuse¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Special  subscription  price  for  the  set.  $10. 

- Our  Redemption.  Its  Needs,  Method  and  Result; 

Frederick  A.  Noble,  D.D.  $1.25.  — Selfhood  and  Ser¬ 
vice:  The  Relation  of  Christian  Personality  to  Wealth 

and  Social  Redemption;  David  Beaton.  $1.00. - The 

True  Vine;  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  60 cents. - The  Hid¬ 

den  Years  at  Nazareth;  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  25 
cents. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Companj-,  New  York:  James  Mac- 

donell.  Journalist;  W.  Robertson  Nlcoll,  M.A. - Folks 

from  Dixie;  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  $1.25. - Compan- 

ionsof  the  Sorrowful  Way;  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren). 
75  cents. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  AND  CoMPANY,New  York:  New 
For  jis  of  Christian  Education.  An  Address  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Hall  Guild;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  35  cents. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  A  French 
Volunteer  of  the  War  of  Independence  (The  Chevalier 
de  Pontgibaud).  Translated  tnd  Edited  by  Robert  B. 
Douglas.  $1.,50. 

Bonnell.  Silver  and  Company,  New  York:  Sandy 
Scott's  Bible  Class.  5(i  cents. 

Leach,  Shewell  AND  Sanborn,  New  York:  The  Stu¬ 
dent's  Series  of  English  Classics.  The  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon  and  Other  Selections  from  Lord  Byron.  Edited  by 

Charles  Maurice  Stebblns.  25  cents. - Selections  from 

The  Essays  of  Elia;  Charles  Lamb.  Edited  by  Caroline 
Ladd  Crew,  B.  A.  35  Of  nts. 

American  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  Plainfield,  N  . 
J.;  Studies  in  Sabbath  Reform;  Abram  Herbert  Lewis, 
D.D.  Pamphlet  binding,  10  cents. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  An  Hundred-Fold,  or  Mrs.  Belmont's  Har¬ 
vest;  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Griffith.  $1  25. 

American  Baptist  Publication  SociETY.Phlladel- 
phia:  Current  Questions  for  Thinking  Men;  Robert  Stu¬ 
art  Mac  Arthur.  $1.50. 


PERIODICAI.8. 

April:  The  Christian  Endeavor  World;  McAll  Mission 
In  France  Quarterly  Record;  The  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Review;  Biblical  World;  The  Music  Teacher; 
Literature;  Quarterly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ;  The  Chinese  Recorder;  The  Peculiar  People; 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  ^  mericau  Statesmen. 
Samuel  Adams;  National  Geographic  Magazine;  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century;  Fortnightly  Review;  Northwest  Maga¬ 
zine;  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Architecture  and 
Building;  Good  Housekeeping;  Recreation;  Literary 
Digest. 

May:  The  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Pall  Mall  Magazine;  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly;  What  to  Eat;  Harper’s  Monthly;  St. 
Nicholas;  Preacher’s  Magazine;  Missionary  Review; 
American  Messenger. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS, 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Free  Cir¬ 
culating  LibraT,  1897. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  Annual  Report 
the  Ei«-cutlve  Council  for  1897. 

Salutation  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
Quarterly. 

State  of  New  York  Department  of  Excise.  Tables 
Showing  the  Net  Excise  Revenue  in  Every  Town  and 
City  in  the  State  and  the  Distribution  Thereof. 

Seventy-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1897. 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission,  1897  • 
Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  L^nlverslty  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1897 
Liberty  in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  Rev.  7  heophllns 
P.  Sawin,  D.D. 
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THE  REUGIWS  PRESS 

The  Observer  of  St.  Louis  has  ac  accomplished 
correspoudent  in  Chicago,  who  gives  his  im- 
pressious  of  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army 
(just  now  here  in  New  York)  as  a  platform 
speaker.  He  heard  him  on  two  different  occa¬ 
sions— the  first  address  being  confined  to  min¬ 
isters,  and  the  second  given  to  an  audience  of 
the  people  in  general: 

The  General  is  an  old  man,  with  somewhat 
long  and  shaggy  hair  and  beard,  a  hooked  nose, 
stooped  form  and  unprepossessing  in  appearance. 
Hie  voice  is  a  harsh  guttural,  which  sounds  like 
it  was  dragging  over  impediments  as  it  comes  to 
utterance.  He  stands  with  his  hacds  behind 
his  back,  rocks  his  body  and  jerks  hie  head. 
Near  y  all  hie  gestures  he  makes  with  hie  head. 
When  be  does  use  his  arms,  it  is  to  throw  them 
out  in  a  wild,  hysterical  fashion.  He  talks  in 
a  monotone,  but  quite  rapidly,  and  with  great 
energy.  At  times  he  is  vehement.  He  stands 
in  one  spot  most  of  the  time,  but  occasionally 
leans  far  down  over  the  desk  or  railing  with  a 
wild  gesture  when  he  becomes  fully  aroused, 
as  in  tne  last  meeting  in  which  be  appeared;  he 
sometimes  walks  from  side  to  side,  with  long 
strides,  and  thrusts  bis  long,  bony  arms  high 
into  the  air.  He  is  the  most  disagreeable 
speaker  to  whom  it  has  been  ray  fortune  to 
listen,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  He  knows  what  he  wants  to  say,  and 
he  says  it  with  great  effectiveness.  He  is  a 
master  of  some  of  the  arts  of  oratory.  Hie 
theme  is  attractive,  he  is  intensely  in  earnest, 
his  discourse  abounds  in  capital  illustrations, 
and  he  is  pretty  sure  to  carry  his  audience  with 
him.  In  the  Willard  Hall  meeting  this  was 
manifest. 

The  second  meeting  was  in  the  great  Audi¬ 
torium  Hall,  which  was  tilled  from  the  stage  to 
the  top  gallery,  except  the  boxes.  A  big  band 
was  on  the  platform  and  gave  us  “brass”  music. 
A  Salvationist  presided  at  the  big  pipe  organ 
and  played  on  it.  The  meeting  was  a  free  and- 
easy  affair,  such  as  the  Army  would  have. 
When  the  General  appeared  every  horn  and  drum 
went  off,  and  the  man  at  the  pipe  organ  seemed 
to  lay  down  on  all  the  key  banks,  while  a  deafen 
ing  yell  went  up  to  the  fresco  work  in  the 
vaulted  ceiling.  Hon.  Luther  Latiin  Mills  in¬ 
troduced  the  speaker  in  eloquent  words  of  heart! 
est  praise.  He  called  him  “the  world’s  patri 
arch  to  the  masses,  its  prophet  to  the  poor;” 
“the  unselfish  servant  of  mao,  the  humble  ser¬ 
vant  of  God.”  The  General  took  advantage  of 
this  praise  as  dte  to  the  army  and  made  it  his 
starting  point  for  a  vigorous  presentation  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  that  institu 
tion.  He  asked  the  audience  to  judge  the  army 
not  by  public  opinion,  not  by  their  own  opinion 
of  themselves,  good  as  it  is,  not  by  their  creed 
which  includes  belief  in  man  as  a  lost  sinner 
exposed  to  hell,  in  the  devil  as  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man,  in  the  exceeding  value  of  a  soul, 
however  degraded,  in  a  full  and  free  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ;  not  by  their  activities, 
great  and  varied  as  they  were ;  but  by  wnat 
they  had  actually  accomplished.  Then  the  Gen¬ 
eral  gave  the  audience  a  brief  sketch  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  effort  put  forth  by  the  Salvation 
army  for  the  elevation  and  redemption  of  the 
lowest  classes,  and  bis  presentation  was  most 
interesting  and  impressive.  The  great  audi¬ 
ence  was  evidently  in  sympathy  with  him,  as 
shown  by  the  frequent  and  hearty  applause  and 
by  the  close  attention  given  to  bis  torrent  of 
speech  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  a  revela 
tion  of  a  truly  great  organization  doing  the  very 
thing  most  needed  to  be  done. 


The  Outlook  notices  that  The  Independent 
of  April  14tb  contains  an  interesting  study  of 
the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  Professor 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  of  Union  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary.  He  makes  the  following  points ; 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  report  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  sacrificial  meal  of  the 
new  covenant,  but  know  nothing  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Liard’s  Supper  as  a  sacrament  to  be 
observed  continuously  in  the  future.  This, 
however,  the  Professor  claims,  does  not  impair 
the  divine  authority  for  the  permanent  celebra 
tion  of  the  Supper,  because  that  rests  upon  the 
testimony  of  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians,  and  upon  the  earliest  traditional  prac¬ 
tice.  He  says  that  there  is  a  simple  and  natural 
evolution  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper. 
First  it  was  instituted  as  a  sacrificial  feast  of 
the  new  covenant,  celebrated  once  for  all  on  the 
night  of  the  betrayal.  It  was  next  connected 


with  the  Passover  meal,  involving  an  annual 
celebration  at  Easter.  It  was  finally  connected 
with  the  sacrificial  meals  of  the  ordinary  peace 
offerings.  Through  its  association  with  these 
offerings  arose  the  practice  of  making  the  cele- 
oraUoB  of  the  Supper  in  connection  with  gifts 
to  tne  poor  tbe  expression  of  thanksgiving,  the 
consecration  of  one’s  self  and  others,  and  tbe 
ceremony  of  marriage,  which  prevailed  through 
out  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  Professor 
thinks  that  the  one  point  which  is  perfectly 
clear  is  that  the  Supper  is  a  sacrificial  meal. 
He  Ea)s  also  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  reconsideration  of  tbe  whole 
subject,  and  all  Christians  should  thank  the 
New  Testament  critics  who  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  institution.  As  we 
understand  Professor  Briggs’s  position,  be  agrees 
with  his  colleague.  Professor  McGiffert,  that  tbe 
historic  basis  of  the  permanent  celebration  of 
the  Supper  is  found  rather  in  the  Epistles  than 
in  the  teaching  of  tbe  Synoptic  Gospels. 


The  Examiner,  noting  the  very  free  and  fre 
quent  use  which  has  been  made  of  tbe  Pope’s 
supposed  influence  and  power,  by  way  of  helping 
out  the  Madrid  diplomacy,  has  this  to  say ; 

The  attempt  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  thrust  him 
self  into  the  controversy  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  at  this  late  day.  is  a  forcible 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  be  has  been  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  frightful  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  loyal  sons  of  tbe  Roman  Church  upon  their 
helpless  co  religionists  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  crime  of  tbe  centuries  has  met  no  rebuke 
from  him.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bis  own 
flock  have  been  doomed  to  a  lingering  death  by 
starvation,  but  no  voice  has  thundered  from  tbe 
Vatican  in  denunciation  of  tbe  villainy.  But 
now  that  Catholic  Spain  is  in  peril,  now  that 
her  wicked  rule  in  Cuba  is  threatened,  now 
that  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  likely  to 
suffer  loss  through  the  losses  of  Spain.  “His 
Holinest”  is  all  anxiety  and  zeal.  We  do  not 
mean  to  be  uncharitable;  but  we  cannot  but 
regard  this  sudden  activity  of  the  Pope,  so 
strongly  in  contrast  with  the  indifference  he  has 
displayed  toward  tbe  sufferings  of  the  oppressed 
Cubans,  as  the  result  of  anxiety  for  Spain  and 
the  Catholic  Church  rather  than  of  desire  for 
peace.  He  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  tbe  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  Cuba.  All  the  world  knew  of 
Weyler’s  edict  and  what  it  meant,  and  an  ofiS 
cial  inquiry  of  tbe  papal  representatives  in  tbe 
island  would  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
facts.  But  he  made  no  sign,  and  the  infamy 
went  on.  The  Pope’s  eleventh  hour  attempt  to 
slay  tbe  punishment  of  tbe  crime  comes  too 
late.  He  might  have  interposed  to  stop  the 
Spanish  atrocity  with  a  good  grace;  hie  effort 
to  save  Spain  from  the  consequences  of  her  evil 
conduct  is  an  impertinence. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  urges  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Children’s  Day— on  or  before  the  first 
Sunday  in  June : 

In  these  Children’s  Day  services  an  offering 
should  be  made  of  course,  and  tbe  offering 
should  be  tbe  largest  possible  one,  tbe  needs  of 
Sunday-school  mission  work  demanding  it;  but 
the  chief  result  of  tbe  service  should  be  spirit 
ual,  not  financial.  All  of  our  churches  need  the 
service  more  than  the  Committee  on  Sunday- 
School  Work  needs  funds.  Labr  r  to  make  the 
day  one  of  great  helpfulness,  impressing  tbe 
children  with  their  duty  to  give  their  lives  to 
Christ  and  the  church,  and  urging  upon  parents 
and  the  local  church  their  responsibility  for  the 
salvation  of  tbe  souls  of  the  children. 

It  is  needless  to  appeal  to  churches  which  have 
hitherto  observed  the  day.  Such  churches  will 
be  sure  to  hold  a  similar  service  this  year.  Our 
appeal  is,  therefore,  to  those  Sunday-schools 
and  churches  which  have  been  neglecting  this 
delightful  duty,  denying  themselves  this  privi¬ 
lege'  _ ^ _ 

The  North  and  West  inveighs  against  news¬ 
paper  lies — such,  for  instance,  as  are  being  cried 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  this  Saturday  noon 
as  we  write-in  the  shape  of  special  extra  issues 
of  certain  of  our  dailies.  Among  other  rumors, 
they  tell  us,  in  very  scare  type,  that  the  Paris 
has  been  captured  by  a  Spanish  war  ship  that 
has  been  lying  in  wait  for  her: 

If  tbe  country  wants  protection  from  tbe  father 
of  lies  in  regard  to  war  news,  it  can  have  it. 
When  people  have  been  fooled  two  or  three 
times  by  falsehoods,  deliberately  concocted  and 
known  to  be  such,  they  can  refuse  to  buy  the 
papers  which  deal  in  such  deceit  for  the  sake  of 
a  nickel ;  the  penny  a  liars  will  stop  lying  when  ■ 


the  stuff  ceases  to  sell.  Advertisers  could  stop 
the  nefarious  business  even  more  promptly  by 
refusing  to  use  a  large  circulation  built  on 
lying.  It  IB  difiQcult  to  be  sure  of  all  rumors 
that  are  current  in  excited  times.  Enterprising 
papers  roust  give  news  of  possibilities.  But 
the  unscrupulous  manufacture  of  fakes  in  order 
to  sell  papers  at  all  costs  to  the  commerce  of 
cities,  to  the  peace  of  homes  and  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public  in  the  truth  ought  to  be 
condemned.  Tbe  yellov  fever  journals  should  be 
quarantined  with  strict  vigilance.  It  requires 
the  sacrifice  of  a  curio  ity  to  which  appeal  is 
made  for  selfish  ends,  and  of  a  greed  for  business 
which  is  willing  to  use  yellow  tools. 


Tbe  Lutheran  publishes  “A  Prayer  for  Peace,  ” 
written  by  the  ve.erable  Lutheran  minister  and 
author,  Dr.  Seise,  and  used  in  Holy  Communion 
Church,  Philadelphia.  Our  contemporary  rec 
ommends  it  for  use  in  the  entire  Lutheran 
Church  at  this  critical  time — “trusting  it  may 
cot  be  too  late’’ : 

O  God,  Almighty  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Who  didst  overthrow  tbe  powers  of  darkness 
through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  our  salvation,  and  who  art  the  God  of  all 
peace  and  comfort:  regard  in  compassion  all 
people  undergoing  the  trials  of  this  afflicted 
world;  all  who  are  oppressed  b^  abused  power; 
all  who  are  suffering  for  truth's  sake;  all  who 
are  sinking  under  the  weight  of )  ears  or  disease. 
Uphold,  deliver  and  keep  them  by  Thy  heavenly 
grace.  Be  pleased,  O  God,  to  cause  all  wars  to 
cease  throughout  tbe  earth,  and  to  turn  away 
tbe  dark  clouds  that  have  arisen  over  ue.  Al¬ 
though  abounding  wickedness  calls  aloud  for 
sore  chastisement,  yet,  f.>r  Thy  mercy’s  sake, 
suffer  us  not  to  fall  into  the  evils  o'  national 
conflict.  Dispose  tbe  minds  of  those  in  author¬ 
ity,  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  all  Oisiurbing 
questions  may  be  brought  to  speedy  settlement, 
without  resort  to  tbe  sword.  Graciously  subdue 
all  pride  and  be’ligerent  passion,  and  so  hinder 
all  evil  counsels  and  doings,  that  we,  being 
armed  with  Thy  defence,  may  be  saved  from  all 
calamities  on  land  and  sea,  and  ever  glorify  Thee 
under  the  righteous  Rule  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


The  Jewish  Messenger,  it  would  appear,  is 
bearing  too  much  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  and  that 
from  its  own  pulpit: 

Of  late  years  the  tendency  of  some  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Jewish  pulpit  and  press  to  refer 
unduly  and  needlessly  to  the  founder  of  Chris 
tianity  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  traditional  reticence  on  the  subject  much 
more  sensible.  Why  Jesus  and  Paul  should 
always  be  fiaunted  for  transcendental  v  rtuee  in 
the  face  of  a  Jewish  audience,  by  any  Jewish 
preacher  of  “liberal”  proclivities,  we  cannot 
understand.  The  Jew  is  not  ignorant  on  tbe 
topic,  and  extended  reference  is  both  imperti¬ 
nent  and  superfluous.  Recently  Rev.  Dr.  Emil 
G.  Hirsch  devoted  quite  a  lengthy  paragraph, 
whose  general  tenor  may  be  gathered  from  this 
sentence : 

“The  manger  hie  cradle,  tbe  cross  the  prelude 
to  bis  sepulchre,  and  yet  that  poor  Jew,  poorer 
than  any  other,  set  afiame  with  tbe  legend  of 
bis  love  and  tbe  story  of  hie  death  tbe  conti¬ 
nents  and  the  centuries  ” 

The  Cleveland  Hebrew  Observer  last  week 
capped  tbe  climax  by  publishing  nearly  half  a 
column  on  the  “Crucifixion  of  Christ,”  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Bradford,  from  tbe  Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 

- ♦  .  -■  — 

Tbe  Presbyterian  Review,  of  Toronto,  notices 
that  the  work  of  Australian  confederation  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  rapidly : 

Tbe  Committee  has  agreed  on  a  report  which, 
if  acceptable  to  tbe  Colonies,  will  be  tbe  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  new  Federal  State.  Tbe  name  sug¬ 
gested  is  Tbe  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and 
the  Federal  Capital  will  be  a  new  city  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Territory.  A  noticeable  and  satisfactory 
recommendation  is  that  which  recognizee  tbe 
Almighty  in  tbe  preamble,  the  words  being 
“Humbly  relying  upon  tbe  blessing  of  Almighty 
God.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  sometime 
ago  it  was  agreed  that  no  reference  be  made  to 
the  Deity  in  tbe  constitution,  but  an  agitation 
sprang  up  which  has  resulted  in  the  recognition 
here  quoted.  The  non  mention  of  the  name  of 
God  or  of  the  term  Providence  was  a  concession 
to  a  secularizing  movement  which  seemed  at 
first  to  be  formidable  but  when  the  matter  was 
placed  fairly  before  the  people  it  was  discovered 
that  tbe  cry  of  “no  God”  was  from  a  few  noisy 
agitators  whose  pretence  to  represent  Australian 
thought  has  been  effectively  repudiated. 
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XIX.— SAMUEL  THE  JUDGE  AND 
PROPHET. 

1  Samuel  vii.  2-  xii.  25. 

The  chapters  omitted  between  our  lesson  and 
that  of  last  week  tell  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Aphek,  the  slaughter  of  Eli’s  sons  and  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  the  death  of 
Eli  at  the  news  of  this  double  calamity,  and  the 
circumstances  following  the  capture  of  the  ark 
until  it  was  restored  to  Itrael  and  placed  in 
Kirjath  jearim,  there  to  remain  for  twenty  years. 

During  this  period,  Samuel  had  grown  from 
youth  to  maturity,  his  fame  as  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah  having  early  been  eetablisbed.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  during  all  this  period  hie  influence 
was  active  and  po‘:ent  in  arousing  Israel  from 
the  religious  apathy  into  which  the  nation  had 
fallen,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  true 
Reformation,  of  which  the  first  manifestation 
appears  in  the  beginning  of  our  lesson  (chap¬ 
ter  vii.).  “All  Israel,’’  we  are  told,  “lamented 
after  Jehovah,’’  during  the  time  the  ark  was  in 
Kirjath-jearim ;  the  national  conscience  was 
quickened  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  great  long¬ 
ing  for  the  opportunity  of  public  worship. 

During  these  twenty  years  the  idea  of  prophet- 
ism  had  taken  on  a  new  character  from  what  it 
had  formerly  been.  In  general,  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
to  Israel  either  through  an  angelic  messenger, 
as  to  Gideon  and  Manoah,  or  directly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines  and 
Ammonites  (Jud.  x.  10 15),  probably  by  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  (compare  Jud.  xx.  18,  28, 
xxi.  2). 

In  Samuel’s  time,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
bands  of  prophets  apparently  under  some  form  of 
organization  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10,  xix.  20).  From 
this  time,  the  influence  of  the  prophets  was 
always  strongly  felt  in  two  directions.  They 
helped  to  strengthen  that  sense  of  unity  which 
was  essential  to  the  establishment  of  Israel  as  a 
nation,  and  they  always  stood  for  the  laws  of 
divine  righteousness.  We  do  not  find  them  ever 
making  a  stand  for  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  ex¬ 
planations  of  this  fact  usually  advanced  can 
hardly  be  considered  satisfactory,  but  in  this 
place  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question ; 
it  is  suflBcient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  prophetic  call  was  always  to  the  obedience  of 
the  heart  and  not  to  ceremonial  conformity  (xv. 
22). 

It  was  the  special  greatness  of  Samuel  that  he 
saw  that  the  only  hope  of  Israel  from  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  Philistines  under  which  all  this 
time  the  nation  was  suffering,  was  in  the  re 
newal  of  a  healthy  moral  and  spiritual  tone  in 
the  whole  people.  Such  a  renewal  took  time; 
but  the  day  came  at  last  when,  as  our  lesson 
shows,  the  national  conscience  was  so  far  quick¬ 
ened  that  Samuel  could  call  the  whole  (leople 
together  for  an  act  of  public  humiliation  and 
confession  of  sin,  and  for  a  renewal  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  God  (vii.  5,  6).  The  event  proved  to 
be  especially  propitious  for  establishing  Samuel’s 
moral  authority.  The  Philistines,  alarmed  by 
this  great  gathering  at  Mizpeh,  which  they  in 
terpreted  as  the  preliminary  of  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  oppression  under  which  Israel  had 
so  long  groaned,  mustered  an  army  and  went  up 
against  Mizpeh  (vs.  7).  Terrified,  the  people 
implore  Samuel’s  influence  with  Jehovah  (vs. 
8).  The  prophet  acceded  to  their  request,  and 
God  responded  to  hie  offering  (vs.  9)  by  sending 
a  severe  thunder  storm  (vs.  10),  which  both 
parties  to  the  conflict  recognized  as  the  inter¬ 


vention  of  Jehovah.  The  Philistines  being  as 
much  appalled  by  this  intervention  as  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  encouraged  by  it,  retreated  with  great 
loss,  and  though  the  subsequent  story  (xiii.  19 
23)  shows  that  the  victory  was  not  so  decisive 
as  would  appear  from  the  present  account  (vii. 
13,  14),  which  is  in  fact  a  summary  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  during  all  Samuel’s  subsequent  life-time, 
it  is  very  evident  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Philistine  supremacy  which  yet  was 
cot  wholly  done  away  with  until  David’s  reign. 
From  this  time,  Israel  had  a  new  consciousness 
of  its  relations  to  its  God,  and  out  of  this  grew 
that  national  consciousness  which  enabled  David 
to  unite  the  whole  people  into  a  strong  and  en¬ 
during  cation.  The  foundation  of  this  cation 
was  a  spiritual  and  moral  foundation,  and  this 
was  laid  by  Samuel  in  the  religious  reformation 
which  he  brought  about 

The  long  period  briefly  summarized  in  the  last 
three  verses  of  chapter  vii.  brings  us  to  chapter 
viii.  Samuel  is  now  old.  and  he  has  begun  to 
relieve  himself  of  a  part  of  h's  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  making  his  sons  judges  over 
Israel ;  not  so  much,  it  would  appear  from  the 
subsequent  narrative,  by  way  of  sharing  his 
duties  as  judge,  as  of  relieving  him  of  them 
altogether,  that  he  might  give  himself  wholly 
to  his  prophetic  work.  All  that  follows  shows 
Samuel  as  exerting  a  moral  rather  than  &judi 
cial  authority.  He  is  distinctly  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  and  a  medium  of  communication 
between  God  and  man. 

At  this  period  occurred  the  open  development 
of  that  hereditary  principle  which  has  for  some 
time  been  germinating,  and,  as  it  were,  grow¬ 
ing  underground.  Judges  x.  4,  xii.  14  compared 
with  V.  14,  give  hints  of  this,  and  Judges  ix.  1, 

2  shows  that  the  idea  was  fully  formed  in  the 
mind  of  Abimelech  and  his  fellow  townsmen, 
though  evidently  the  time  was  cot  ripe  for  it. 
Nor  was  it  now,  cor  indeed  until  David’s  time. 
That  the  long  process  of  incubation  through 
which  this  idea  was  carried  was  an  important 
part  of  God’s  discipline  of  Israel  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Davidic  dynasty 
lasted  longer  than  any  other  probably  of  which 
history  tells  us — an  especially  striking  fact  in 
consideration  of  the  frequent  changes  of  dynasty 
in  the  contemporary  history  of  Israel  So  won¬ 
derfully  does  God  make  use  of  the  instincts 
which  He  himself  has  planted  in  the  human 
mind,  and  so  marvellously  does  He  turn  the 
natural  development  of  human  institutions  to 
serve  His  own  large  plane. 

Now  we  see  that  the  time  had  not  come. 
Samuel’s  sons,  assuredly  good  men  to  outward 
seeming  until  their  elevation  to  power  tested 
them,  were  cot  competent  to  carry  on  Samuel’s 
work,  but  failed  where  many  apparently  good 
men  fail  to-day,  through  venality,  covetousness 
(viii.  3).  Here  we  get  an  important  glimpse  of 
the  growth  of  institutions.  The  “elders  of 
Israel’’  (vs.  4)  evidently  form  here  a  tort  of 
popular  assembly  acting  by  their  own  ictiative. 
The  request  for  a  king  (vs  5)  came  from  them 
as  a  representative  body,  and  it  was  evidently 
motived  by  the  emergency  in  which  the  nation 
just  then  found  itself.  We  learn  in  xii.  12 
that  Nabash  the  Ammonite,  was  threatening  the 
cation  from  the  east,  a  threat  which  he  shortly 
proceeded  to  put  into  action  (xi.  1,  2),  while 
from  the  west  the  Philistines  were  very  boldly 
encroaching  on  Israel’s  territory;  they  had  a 
garrison  (x.  5)  on  the  eastern  elope  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  at  Gibeah,  {the  hill  is  the  same  word 
elsewhere  translated  Gibeah  and  should  be  so 
here).  At  least  once  before  in  similar  straits 
the  idea  of  a  king  bad  presented  itself  to  the 
elders  of  Israel  as  desirable  (Judges  viii.  22, 
compare  xi.  6). 

At  first  Samuel  was  displeased  with  the  request 
It  was  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  rebellion, 
for  it  was  addressed  to  Samuel  as  God’s  repre¬ 


sentative,  and  was  therefore  virtually  a  petition 
addressed  to  God.  It  needed  a  revelation  from 
Jehovah  to  satisfy  Samuel  that  he  was  now  to  go 
on  and  grant  the  nation’s  request  (viii.  7-9). 
Samuel,  therefore,  met  the  people  in  a  second 
assembly  (vs.  8),  and  explained  to  them  (vss. 

11  17)  the  rights,  (not  manner,  conduct)  of  a 
king,  that  they  might  know  just  what  they  were 
asking  for.  After  (apparently)  a  period  of  de¬ 
liberation  (vs.  19)  the  assembly  repeated  their 
request,  and  Samuel  promised  (virtually,  vs, 
22)  to  grant  it  in  due  time. 

Here  follows  (chapters  ix.  x.,)  an  account  of 
Samuel’s  choice  of  a  king  and  the  providential 
circumstances  that  led  up  to  it.  We  see  Saul, 
the  “asked”  (as  his  name  means),  the  son  of 
a  Benjamite  of  wealth,  dwelling  at  Gibeah,  at 
the  bead  of  the  valley  of  Achor,  over  against 
Micbmash  looking  eastward  over  the  Jordan 
Valley  to  the  mountains  of  Ammon  whence  dan¬ 
ger  now  threatened  Israel.  Saul  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  stature  and  beauty  of  form.  It  is 
not  difiBcult  to  imagine  the  kind  of  man — full  of 
valor  (xi.  6  11),  easily  moved  by  personal  influ¬ 
ences  (X.  6,  10;  xix.  23,  24),  of  warm,  yet  fickle 
affections,  as  the  whole  historv  of  hie  friendship 
with  David  shows,  but  of  small  intellectuality^ 
(so  little  interested  in  the  movement  of  events 
that  be  knew  nothing  about  Samuel  who  had 
judged  Israel  so  many  years,  (ix.  6  11),  his 
virtues  were  those  needed  in  a  king  at  that 
time,  his  defects  such  as  would  not  necessarily 
hinder  hie  success — for  a  king  of  Israel  at  that 
time  bad  little  need  of  large  views  or  of  interest 
in  public  matters  outside  of  his  own  sphere. 

This  man,  then,  was  providentially  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Samuel.  His  father’s  asses 
(very  valuable  property)  strayed  away,  and  with, 
a  trusty  servant  the  eldest  son  set  forth  to  seek 
them,  making  a  wide  circuit  (ix.  4),  covering 
the  entire  hill  country  of  Ephraim.  At  last 
coming  to  Ramah  (vs.  5,  compare  i.  1),  the  ser¬ 
vant  recalls  to  mind  that  a  man  of  God  lives 
there  who  is  gifted  with  occult  knowledge  ( ix. 
6).  (Evidently  Samuel  bad  long  retired  from 
the  active  judgeship,  see  above).  Samuel  was 
expecting  Saul  (vss.  15.  16),  and  prepared  to 
entertain  him  at  a  sacred  feast  about  to  take 
place  (vss.  22  24) ;  he  kept  him  with  him  over 
night  (25  27),  and  not  only  relieved  his  mind  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  asses  (vs.  201,  but  anointed 
him  King  of  Israel  (x.  1),  giving  three  signs 
(vss.  2-6)  by  which  he  might  be  assured  of  the 
truth  of  this  amazing  intelligence.  All  the> 
signs  came  true  (vs.  9),  and  in  due  time  Samuel 
summoned  the  nation  to  meet  him  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  King.  The  place  was  at  Mizpeh,  where 
the  tabernacle  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time. 
This  town  was  one  of  the  seats  of  Samuel  s  judi¬ 
cial  activity  (vii.  16). 

Here  Samuel  explained  to  the  assembled  mul¬ 
titude  the  cause  of  the  summons;  his  allusion 
to  Israel’s  miraculous  deliverance  out  of  “the 
hand  of  all  kingdoms”  at  the  time  of  the  exodus, 
throws  up  in  high  relief  their  perverseness  (at 
least  in  Samuel’s  opinion)  in  desiring  to  have  a 
king  set  over  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  king  by  the  divinely  sanctioned 
method  of  the  lot  (Lev.  xvi.  8;  Num.  xxxiii. 
54). 

When  Saul  was  produced  his  great  stature 
wrought  upon  the  people  in  hie  favor.  They 
delighted  in  the  thought  that  he  who  Jehovah 
bad  chosen  was  of  more  majestic  proportions 
than  themselves  over  whom  he  was  to  rule,  and 
they  broke  forth  in  the  acclamation,  “Let  the 
king  live  I” 

“The  rights  of  the  kingdom”  (verse  25),  the 
national  bill  of  rights,  were  then  promulgated 
by  Samuel  (as  over  against  the  rights  of  the 
king,  viii.  11),  and  written  in  “the  book”  (not 
a  book,  the  book  that  was  already  laid  up  before 
the  Lord,  Deut.  xxxi.  26;  Josh.  xxiv.  26).  It 
is  a  marvellous  thing  that  so  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  institutions  the  rights  of  subjects 
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were  formulated.  Two  thoueaud  years  before 
Magoa  Charta,  ages  before  any  other  people  had 
dreamed  that  regal  rule  could  be  naught  but 
despotic,  larael  had  ita  Bill  of  Rights  laid  up 
before  Jehovah. 

The  assembly  was  diemiesed,  Saul  ^returned 
to  hie  home  in  Qibeah  (veree  26,  the  same 
word  translated  “the  hill”  in  tbs.  5,  10),  and 
with  him  “the  valiant  men,”  who  saw  in  his 
election  the  act  of  God.  Those  who  were  ill 
disposed  despised  him  (vs.  27)  and  refused  to 
conform  to  the  universal  custom  of  bringing 

ifts  to  a  newly  made  king.  These  seem  to 

ave  been  in  the  majority,  for  Saul  deemed  it 
wise  to  hold  his  peace  until  coming  events  should 
give  him  his  opportunity. 

The  opportunity  came  in  that  Ammonite  in¬ 
vasion  (chap.  zi. ),  lo  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  Now  all  the  people  will- 
gave  their  allegiance  to  the  newly  elected 
king,  the  influence  of  Samuel  (zi.  14,  15),  mak¬ 
ing  the  occasion  one  of  solemn  religious  cere¬ 
monial  being  here,  as  always,  ezerted  for  the 
spiritual  uplift  of  the  nation. 

The  work  of  the  aged  prophet  was  accom¬ 
plished.  He  had  found  Israel  a  demoralized 
people,  nationally,  morally  and  religiously,  in¬ 
capable  either  of  self-government  or  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  authority.  He  left  them  with  their 
God-consciousness  quickened,  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  sin  and  hence  a  higher  moral  tone, 
with  a  king  over  them  to  head  their  armies  and 
help  form  them  into  a  nation  by  delivering  them 
from  their  foes,  and  a  regularly  organized  band 
of  prophets  to  keep  alive  the  spiritual  spark  and 
maintain  the  God  consciousness  in  their  souls. 
Only  one  more  act  remained  for  him  to  do,  and 
this  he  did  with  all  the  dignity  and  all  the 
strength  which  had  been  his  through  life.  The 
last  chapter  of  our  leeson  (zii. )  tells  of  Samuel’s 
formal  abdication,  of  his  judgeship  before  all 
Israel.  In  it  he  justifles  himself  (vss.  1-5),  with 
a  pathetic  allusion  to  his  sons  (vs.  2)  as  bearing 
their  own  responsibility  for  acts  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  control — “reasons”  with  Israel 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  them  (vs.  6  13), 
promises  the  favor  of  Jehovah  in  the  newly 
eetablished  kingdom  on  conditions  of  obedience 
(14,  15),  confirming  the  promise  by  a  miracle 
(16  19),  and  promises  to  continue  to  be  tbeir 
spiritual  guide  and  leader.  This  he  was  not 
merely  till  the  end  of  his  life  his  influence  was 
lasting  through  all  the  subsequent  history  of 
his  people. 

^  The  Marriage  Feast. 

Matt.  zzii.  1-14. 

Golden  Text. — Come,  for  all  things  are  now 
ready. — Luke  ziv.  17. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  parables  spoken  on 
the  second  day  after  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem — Tuesday,  three  days  before  our 
Lord’s  death.  It  is  a  parable  of  the  relations  of 
God  and  man.  The  “certain  man”  is  God,  and 
the  “marriage  feast”  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
union  between  Christ,  the  heavenly  Bridegroom, 
and  the  Church,  his  bride.  All  the  details  of 
this  parable  are  precisely  in  accord  with  Eastern 
customs,  especially  the  message  to  those  who  had 
already  been  invited,  telling  them  that  the  ban¬ 
quet  was  ready — a  useful  custom  when  people 
have  not  clocks.  That  His  father  sent  again, 
with  a  more  urgent  invitation,  after  his  guests 
had  rudely  refused  to  heed  the  first  one,  shows 
how  long-suffering  is  God,  when  men  refuse  his 
gracious  call.  The  Jews  could  not  but  see  them¬ 
selves  in  these  rudely-ungrateful  guests,  and 
would  understand  that  not  till  they  had  shown 
to  God  the  last  indignity,  but,  surely  then,  that 
his  wrath  would  come  upon  them ;  they  would 
be  destroyed  and  others  summoned  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  they  had  refused. 

Yet  even  of  those  who  desired  these  proffered 
blessings,  not  all  would  be  accepted  by  God. 
The  wedding  garment  is  a  type  of  the  fitness  God 
asks  of  the  members  of  bis  Kingdom.  It  is  said 
that  wealthy  men  used  to  provide  suitable  gar 
ments  for  their  invited  guests,  and  God  has 
provided  that  no  man  need  go  trusting  in  his 
own  righteousness.  Through  Christ  every  man 
may  become  pure  and  spotless,  clothed  with  the 
royal  robe  of  Hie  righteousness.  Those  who 
refuse  this,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
east  out. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Denominational  Work. 

May  2.  The  Head  of  the  church.  Col.  1 :  18-24. 

3.  Many  members,  one  body.  1  Cor.  12: 

12-20. 

4.  Diversities  of  operations.  1  Cor.  12: 1-11. 

5.  By  my  spirit.”  Zeoh.  4 ;  1-14. 

6.  A  lukewarm  church.  Rev.  3;  14  22. 

7.  A  faithful  church.  Rev.  3:  7-13. 

8.  Topic— Things  my  denomination  has 

accomplished.  Eph.5  :  25-27;  Ps.  87 : 1- 
7.  (To  he  led  by  the  pastor  or  some 
church  oflBcer.) 

In  spite  of  bard  times  and  diminished  rev¬ 
enues,  thePresby^ianChurchmaintained  in 
the  Home  Field,  this  last  year,  one  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  sizteen  missionaries.  In 
remote  Alaska  she  had  nine.  In  near-by  New 
York,  one  hundred  and  thirty  one.  During  the 
past  summer  she  dispatched  two  heroic  and 
thoroughly  trained  men.  Young  and  McEwen, 
to  the  Klondike. 2lHer  missonaries,  scattered  in 
thirty-nine  States  and  Territories,  received  into 
churches,  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ, 
8,522  persons,  and  on  certificate,  4,778.  Through 
this  department  of  her  work  alone  she  received 
nearly  enough  souls  to  make  three  Pentecostal 
days.  They  baptized  4,010  adults,  and  4,637 
infants.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  Sunday- 
schools  were  organized,  that  is  more  than  five  for 
each  week  of  the  year.  They  also  organized 
fifty- three  churches,  one  for  each  Sabbath  of 
the  year,  with  one  to  spare  Besides  her  splen¬ 
did  evangelistic  woik,  she  had  308  missionary 
teachers  for  our  exceptional  populations.  In 
eight  schools,  with  twenty  five  teachers,  eleven 
tribes  of  Alaskans,  besides  several  hundreds  of 
Eskimos,  are  being  educated  and  evangelized. 
Three  of  these  schools  are  industrial.  In  them 
the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  both  industries 
and  domestic  arts.  Christianity  is  thus  the 
pioneer  of  civilization  and  citizenship.  Through 
ten  boarding  and  industrial  schools,  and  nine 
day  Bcbools,  with  eighty- six  teachers,  she  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  uplift  various  Indian  tribes.  Here 
she  follows  the  illustrious  example  of  the  heroic 
Eliot,  Mayhew,  and  Brainerd.  In  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  our  country,  the  Mexicans  fur¬ 
nish  a  problem,  which  by  means  of  three  board¬ 
ing  and  industrial  schools,  and  twenty  six  day 
schools,  with  forty-seven  teachers,  she  is  trying 
to  solve.  “Statehood  has  not  solved  the  Mor¬ 
mon  problem.  That  church  is  yet  unchanged. 
The  power  of  the  priesthood  is  unbroken.  Never 
was  missionary  zeal  among  them  more  intense.” 
Four  boarding  schools,  and '  twenty  eight  day 
schools,  with  sixty  eight  teachers,  are  seeking  to 
transform  nominal  into  actual  citizens  in  this 
new  State.  In  no  other  portion  of  our  land  is 
the  response  to  education  and  evangelization  so 
hearty  as  among  the  mountaineers  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Eastern 
Kentucky.  The  five  boarding  schools  among 
them  are  full  to  overflowing,  whilst  the  day 
schools  are  also  crowded.  Conversions  are 
numerous  and  constant.  Communities,  as  well 
as  individuals,  are  transformed.  Devoted  and 
consecrated  Bible  women  have  here  found  a 
wide  field.  Six  of  them  have  been  employed. 
They  go  from  house  to  house,  read  the  Bible 
and  pray,  organize  and  conduct  Sunday  schools, 
and  bold  cottage  prayer  meetings.  They  report 
sixty  six  conversions,  one  church,  and  fifteen 
Sunday-schools  with  an  enrollment  of  774  pupils. 
Through  her  Freedmen’s  Board  the  Presbyterian 
Church  maintains  175  ministers,  who  received 
into  321  churches  and  missions,  on  profession  of 
tbeir  faith,  during  the  past  year,  1,809  persons. 
In  315  Sunday  schools  she  has  19,021  pupils, 
whilst  in  sixty-seven  schools,  with  204  teachers, 
she  has  9,442  pupils.  No  people  have  a  more 
legitimate  claim  upon  us  than  our  colored 
brethren.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 


ministered  to  more  than  960,000  communicants 
in  her  churches,  and  to  more  than  one  million 
children  and  youth  in  her  Sunday-schools,  to 
say  nothing  of  vast  numbers  not  thus  tabulated. 
She  has  no  superior  and  few  equals  in  philan¬ 
thropic  gift  and  effort  in  lines  outside  her  own 
immediate  work.  In  her  churches,  Christian 
Endeavor  has  found  the  heartiest  welcome  and 
widest  field.  Surely  your  piety  must  be  lagging 
far  behind  your  patriotism  if  you  can  sing, 
“My  country,  ’tis  of  thee”  without  having 
given,  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered,  joyously, 
generously,  prayerfully,  to  a  work  so  vital,  vast, 
varied,  and  beneficent.  Our  Home  Mission 
debt  ought  not  to  retard  us  for  a  day,  and  would 
not,  if  we  were  as  loyal  Christians,  as  we  are 
citizens.  With  the  plaudits  of  a  united  people, 
without  a  dissenting  vote  in  Congress  or  Senate, 
|50,(XX),000  have  been  voted  to  meet  our  present 
international  emergency.  All  hail  to  such  ex¬ 
alted  patriotism.  Foreign  foes,  however,  are 
not  our  greatest  peril.  Greed  is  leading  us  to 
forget  God,  and  to  neglect  the  spiritual  needs 
of  our  fellow-men. 

Thus  far  a  map  of  the  United  States  has  been 
BuflScient.  We  now  need  a  map  of  the  world  for 
we  are  going  “into  the  regions  beyond.”  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Judea,  and  Samaria  were  Home  Mission 
fields.  “All  the  world,”  and  “the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth”  are  Foreign  Mission  fields. 
In  the  foreign  fields,  counting  the  wives  of 
physicians  and  missionaries,  (and  no  toilers  are 
worthier  of  recognition, )  as  well  as  the  unmar¬ 
ried  women,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  a 
picked  force  of  about  700.  Th's  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  native  helpers.  The  romance  of  Africa 
with  the  brilliant  and  daring  exploits  of  Living¬ 
stone  and  Stanley  are  past.  Solid,  strategic, 
constructive  work  must  now  occupy  the  fields 
opened.  Our  Church  maintains  six  stations  or 
centres  in  which  and  from  which  the  work  is 
carried  on.  The  training  must  be  industrial  as 
well  as  educational.  The  missionary  and  the 
physician  are  co- laborers.  Bodies  must  be 
healed  and  souls  saved.  Then  comes  the  long, 
strong,  steady  pull  in  order  that  teaching  may 
be  embodied  in  life,  that  practice  may  keep 
some  sort  of  step  with  theory.  God’s  heroism 
lighted  the  fires  of  Miss  McLean’s  generosity 
and  now  a  special  work  is  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Dwarfs,  or  Pigmies,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
so  much.  Our  Church  is  at  work  in  “The 
Flowery  Kingdom,”  as  well  as  in  “Darkest 
Africa.”  In  Southern  China  she  has  the  Can¬ 
ton  and  Hainan  Missions.  In  her  Canton  Hos¬ 
pital  last  year  she  treated  1,704  in-patients,  and 
28,191  out-patients,  with  1,862  surgical  opera¬ 
tions.  Going  further  North,  we  come  to  the 
Central  China  Mission.  This  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day.  It  was  opened  as  a  station  in  1845. 
Next  on  the  coast  line  of  China  comes  the  Shan¬ 
tung  Missions.  How  vast  the  field  I  In  geo¬ 
graphical  extent  this  province  is  the  size  of  our 
two  Virginias.  You  will  pray  more  reverently 
for  the  fifty-nine  workers  there  when  you  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  striving  to  reach  more 
than  thirty-five  millions  of  people.  Far  up 
North,  near  to  the  territory  for  which  Russia  is 
so  cleverly  and  assiduously  scheming,  is  our 
splendid  Peking  Mission.  Our  work  in  India 
dates  back  to  1836.  Our  Missions  there  are  the 
Furrukhabad,  the  Lodiana,  and  the  Western 
India  Mission.  Plague  and  famine,  whilst 
greatly  increasing  the  toils  of  our  missionaries, 
have  also  assured  and  multiplied  their  triumphs. 
Hostile  physical  force  does  not  here  impede  as 
in  China ;  but  in  no  field  is  intellectual  hostil¬ 
ity  more  marked.  It  is  a  battle  of  giants,  with 
the  tide  steadily  turning  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
Japan’s  remarkable  religious  interest  has  waned. 
The  growth  bad  been  too  rapid  to  be  enduring. 
Her  people,  caught  by  the  commercial  spirit, 
have  joined  in  the  mad  race  for  wealth.  Her 
masses  have  not  yet  been  moved  by  Christianityr 
Never  did  our  missionaries  in  Eastern  and  West- 
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ero  Japan  more  sorely  need  our  prayers.  Politi¬ 
cally  Korea  is  passing  through  a  revolution, 
spiritually  she  is  experiencing  a  revival.  Mrs 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  that  indefatigable  and 
sympathetic  traveler,  “declares  that  she  has 
never  in  any  land  seen  anything  to  equal  the 
hopeful  and  critical  conditions  of  the  missionary 
outlook  in  Korea  at  the  present  time.’’  Zeal¬ 
ous  missionaries  have  overtaxed  their  strength 
to  meet  the  needs  of  eager  inquirers.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  noble  work  has  been  done  in 
Siam.  Work  among  this  people  partakes  of 
adventure  as  well  as  toil.  Now  they  sail  down 
the  coast  in  the  mission  sailboat,  Kalamazoo. 
Again  their  slumbers  are  disturbed  by  tigers, 
altogether  too  near  their  camps.  Eyes  may 
be  averted  from  the  horrors  of  the  whipping 
poet,  but  the  moans  and  groans  of  the  victims 
ring  in  the  ears. 

We  have  been  at  work  in  Laos  since  1867. 
Isolated  from  the  blighting  and  blasting  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  sordid  civilization  they  are  the  readier 
for  the  truth.  This  is  a  field  where  the  Church 
is  sure  of  a  quick  return  for  all  its  consecrated 
investments  of  men  and  means.  In  Persia  our 
sixty-three  workers  are  obliged  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  the  intense  and  persistent  opposition  of 
the  Mohammedans  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  more  than  9.000,000  population.  This  is  to 
be,  in  the  near  future,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  centres  in  the  world  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  Moslems.  The  siege  will  be  long 
and  severe,  may  the  surrender  be  complete  and 
glorious.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  doing  yeoman 
service  in  Syria,  on  the  very  borders  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  From  the  very  first  she  has  been  blessed 
with  giants  in  intellect  and  scholarship,  who 
were  also  men  of  genius  in  affairs.  Blessed 
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with  prophetic  vision,  they  have  also  been  le 
markable  for  the  grace  of  endurance.  During 
the  year,  the  Bible  has  been  taught  daily  in  14,3 
schools,  and  the  demand  for  Protestant  educa 
tion  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The  grace  of 
generosity  has  increased  twenty  fold.  In  1876, 
the  offerings  amounted  to  $1,252,  whilst  in  1896 
they  had  leaped  to  $25,460.  For  seventy-five 
years,  whilst  men  have  come  and  gone,  the 
wheels  of  its  printing  press  have  hummed  on. 
To  the  music  of  these  flying  wheels,  the  flying 
sheets  of  the  printed  Word  have  gone  on  their 
mission  through  the  Arabic  speaking  world.  On 
the  last  day  of  1896,  the  record  showed  577,974, 
215  pages.  Never  has  the  outlook  been  more 
hopeful  than  now.  What  a  theme  for  medita¬ 
tion  it  would  be,  if  in  God’s  Providence  it 
should  transpire  that  this  same  Syria  which 
witnessed  the  inauguration  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  the  consecration  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  should 
also  be  the  scene  of  the  greatest  triumph  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  conquest  of  Mohammedan 
ism.  This  is  a  prayer.  God  grant  that  it  may 
also  be  a  prophecy.  Turn  your  eyes  from  lands 
across  the  sea,  and  you  will  discover  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  toiling  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
She  is  also  devoting  splendid  energy  to  our  sis¬ 
ter  continent.  South  America.  Fertile  fields 
reward  her  efforts  in  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Chili, 
and  Brazil,  These  are  but  brief  and  rapid 
glances  at  and  glimpses  of  what  our  Church  is 
doing  at  home  and  abroad.  There  have  been 
neither  time  nor  space  to  mention  her  Board  of 
Education,  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath- 
school  Work,  Board  of  Church  Erection,  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief,  and  Board  of  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges  and  Academies,  each  of  which  is  worthy 
of  more  space  than  I  have  given  to  all  combined. 
Reverently  can  our  Church  claim  that  she  is 
trying  to  fulfill  the  Master’s  command  in  regard 
to  Home  and  Foreign  fields.  If  you  are  not  toil 
ing  for,  contributing  to,  and  praying  for  her 
mighty  work,  then  you  are  indifferent  to  one  of 
the  sublimest  movements,  both  for  time  and 
eternity,  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  if  divine 
in  origin,  world-wide  in  scope,  eternal  in  sig¬ 
nificance  and  endurance. 


THE  SPRING  MIGRATION. 

A  large  variety  of  birds  have  already  come  to 
keep  Easter  with  us.  Frank  M.  Chapman  in  his 
“Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America’’ 
gives  a  long  list  of  birds  who  return  to  their 
haunts  at  the  North  before  April  10th.  He  says, 
“There  is  much  variation  in  the  coming  of 
these  early  birds.  The  first  birds  arrive  from 
the  South  late  in  February  or  early  in  March. 
Later  when  the  weather  is  more  settled  migrants 
arrive  within  a  few  days  of  a  given  date.  In 
April  most  of  our  winter  visitants  leave  for  the 
North.  The  current  of  migrations  grows  stead¬ 
ily  stronger  until  about  May  12th  when  high- 
water  mark  is  reached.  Then  it  rapidly  subsides 
and  the  spring  migration  is  practically  over  by 
June  let.  The  winter  visitants  have  gone,  the 
great  army  of  transients  have  passed  us,  and 
our  bird  population  is  now  composed  of  perma¬ 
nent  residents. 

Birds  of  strong  flight  like  swallows  can  easily 
escape  from  bird  killing  hawks  and  so  migrate 
boldly  by  day.  But  the  shy,  retiring  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  woods  and  thickets  await  the  coming 
of  darkness  and  then  mounting  high  in  the  air 
pursue  their  journey  under  cover  of  the  night. 
Birds  direct  their  flight  by  coast  lines  and 
river  valleys  which  are  easily  distinguishable 
in  clear  weather.  On  favorable  nights  these 
natural  highways  of  migration  are  thronged  by 
a  continuous  stream  of  aerial  voyagers  passing 
from  dusk  until  dawn.  Looking  at  the  moon 
through  a  telescope  one  may  see  numbers  of 
birds  cross  its  glowing  surface.  From  such 
observations  it  is  computed  that  migrating 
birds  fly  at  a  height  of  from  one  to  three  miles. 

I  The  eyesight  of  birds  is  so  far  superior  to  ours 


that  we  do  not  realize  its  value  to  them  while 
migrating.  The  height  at  which  they  fly  gives 
them  command  of  a  wide  range  of  country  and 
on  clear  nights  they  can  undoubtedly  distinguish 
its  prominent  features  with  ease.  But  when 
fogs  or  clouds  obscure  these  landmarks  they  lose 
their  way.  It  is  then  that  lighthouses  prove 
beacons  luring  them  to  destruction. 

The  Bartholdi  Statue  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  is  directly  in  the  path  of  the  great 
streams  of  migrants  which  flow  up  and  down  the 
natural  highway  of  migration  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  is  particularly  destructive  to  birds  which 
travel  at  night.  On  one  occasion  after  a  storm, 
no  lees  than  fourteen  hundred  birds  were  picked 
up  at  its  base,  having  been  killed  by  striking 
the  statue  or  pedestal  upon  which  it  rests.  But 
while  eight  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  older 
and  more  experienced  birds  who  know  the  way 
young  birds  who  are  making  the  journey  for 
the  first  time  doubtless  rely  on  their  hearing  to 
guide  them.  Bird’s  ears  are  exceedingly  acute. 
They  readily  detect  sounds  which  to  us  would  be 
inaudible.  Almost  invariably  they  respond  to 
an  imitation  of  their  notes  and  call.  When  we 
consider  the  power  of  hearing  and  their  abund¬ 
ance  in  routes  of  migration  it  seems  probable 
that  at  no  time  during  the  night  is  a  bird  be¬ 
yond  the  hearing  of  his  fellow-travelers.  The 
line  of  flight  once  established  by  the  older  birds 
it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the 
younger  birds  to  join  the  throng.’’ 

A  SELFISH  PONY. 

Mr.  Strachey  has  lately  written  a  book  about 
animals  in  which  he  gives  the  following  story 
of  a  very  selfish  pony:  “It  had  been  pouring  all 
day;  everything  was  soaking,  and  the  poor  pony 
looked  in  vain  for  a  dry  spot  to  lie  on.  After 
evidently  deliberate  thought,  it  went  up  to  a 
cow  which  had  been  lying  in  one  place  for  a 
long  while  and  gave  her  a  most  vicious  kick. 
This  he  repeated  several  times,  until  at  last  she 
was  compelled  regretfully  to  rise,  whereupon 
the  pony  promptly  lay  down  in  the  very  spot 
o.:cupied  and  kept  dry  by  the  cow.*’ 

Prof.  ARTHUR  R.  SPADE. 

The  Journal  of  Education  has  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Arthur  Spade,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  : 

“Poor  ventilation  is  not  responsible  for  all 
the  dullness  and  headache  among  school  chil¬ 
dren.  In  our  school  of  two  hundred  pupils,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  seventy  were  found  to  be 
tea  and  coffee  drinkers,  with  the  habit  so 
strongly  fastened  upon  some  of  them  that  they 
could  not  well  do  without  coffee  for  one  day, 

‘  If  we  only  knew  how  much  headache  and 
even  heart  trouble  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  pro¬ 
duces,  a  mighty  crusade  would  be  made  against 
their  use.  They  are  positively  injurious  to 
children  and  young  people,  and  many  persons 
past  middle  life  would  be  much  better  off  with¬ 
out  them.  An  experienced  physician,  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  a  great  hospital,  declares 
that  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  classed 
under  nervous  diseases,  that  came  under  his 
personal  observation,  were  caused  by  tea  and 
coffee  drinking.’’ 

In  another  letter  the  Pro'essor  says: — “After 
using  Postum  Food  Coffee  two  weeks  I  found 
that  I  had  gained  four  pounds  in  weight  and 
that  my  appetite  had  increased.’’ 

When  first  tried  it  failed  to  suit  the  taste,  but 
when  the  secret  of  preparation  was  learned,  it 
came  to  the  table  a  most  delicious  cup. 

The  proper  taste  and  nourishment  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  it  is  allowed  to  continue  boil 
ing  full  15  minutes  after  boiling  starts,  not 
simly  15  minutes  after  it  is  put  on  the  stove. 

Many  of  the  imitations  of  Postum  have  a 
favorable  taste  upon  two  or  three  minutes’  prep¬ 
aration  The  analysis  shows  these  to  be  a  low 
grade  adulterated  coffee  and  without  food  value. 

It  requires  time  to  extract  food  value  and 
flavor  from  pure  cereals. 
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of  their  fathers;  and  their  blind  servitude  under 
the  heavy  yoke  of  Rome. 

“And  Alaska!  The  daily  papers  are  full  of 
tales  of  Klondike  gold ;  and  extravagant  expendi¬ 
ture  in  Alaska,  but  they  do  not  tell  of  the  lack 
of  it  for  our  mission  schools,  and  that  girls 
turned  away  from  their  closed  doors  are  being 
sold,  now,  to-day,  under  our  stars  and  stripes. 
Sold  I  like  cattle  or  dogs— and  into  a  bondage  as 
vile  as  that  of  the  slave  girl  in  China  or  India  I 

“The  year  1620  is  memorable  in  our  nation’s 
history  for  two  events;  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  in  Massacbusetts,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
first  negro  slaves  in  Virginia.  To-day  8,000,000 
negroes’  dwell  within  our  borders.  Eight 
million !  In  proportion  to  what  has  been  done 
for  them,  the  result  of  educational  and  Chris 
tian  influences  an  ong  these  people  has  been  mar 
vellousl  But  still  from  all  over  the  neglected 
portions  of  our  great  South  land  comes  up  to¬ 
day  the  cry  for  Christian  schools ! 

“There  is  another  date  memorable  in  the  hie 
tory  of  the  United  Statea— Independence  Day. 
Who  is  not  thrilled  with  patriotic  pride  upon  its 
anniversary!  But  the  Fourth  of  July  commem¬ 
orates  also,  since  1896,  the  admission  to  State- 
hcod,  and  unqualified  sisterhood,  of  a  territory 
where  the  blood  of  the  Christian  victims  of  the 
Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  still  cries  aloud 
unto  God,  where  the  stars  and  stripes  have  been 
pulled  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  where 
polygamy  in  all  its  blackness  is  still  openly  prac¬ 
tised  in  defiance  rf  every  decent  law.  Three 
hundred  thousand  Mormons,  it  is  claimed,  are 


being  taught,  in  our  own  Christian  land,  that 
polygamy  gives  rank  in  heaven,  that  there  are 
many  Gods,  and  that  eventually,  they,  the  Mor¬ 
mons  are  to  possess  this  land.  And  yet,  while 
their  thousands  of  missionaries  keep  on  bringing 
home  deluded  converts,  whose  bitter  awakening, 
and  agony  of  shame  are  alike  concealed  by  Mor¬ 
mon  power,  our  Christian  land  still  looks  on  and 
stoically  says  like  Lady  Macbeth : 

“  Thlnfcs  without  all  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard.  What’s  done  la  done.” 

“Who  shape  the  destinies  of  nations  ?  The 
mothers.  ‘Come  home  with  your  shield  or  on 
it,’  said  the  Spartan  mother  to  her  boy;  and  the 
fame  of  Spartan  c  urage  has  outlived  a  score  of 
centuries. 

“‘Dead!  both  my  boys!’  wails  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  mother-poet  in  our  modern  days  but  adds 
in  passionate  outburst,  ‘I  taught  them  no  doubt, 
that  a  country’s  a  thing  men  should  die  for,  at 
need.  ’ 

“Wh'<t  do  the  mothers  of  our  country  teach  T 
With  the  Bible  no  longer  allowed  in  our  public 
schools,  the  Sunday  schools  giving  so  little 
time  to  its  direct  study,  and  even  its  daily  read¬ 
ing  at  the  family  altar  being  neglected  in  a  con< 
stantly  increasing  majority  of  our  Christian 
homes;  what  shall  take  its  place  in  building  up 
the  godly  character  and  unflinching  integrity 
which  have  been  the  bulwarks  of  our  nation  ? 
What  can  take  its  place  ?  Nothing !  And  yet, 
with  thousands  of  children  begging  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  mission  schools  where  it  is  taught, 
one  after  another  in  the  places  where  these 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 


Echoes  of  the  spring  Presbyterial  meetings  all 
over  the  land  reach  headquarters,  and  with  earnest 
words  Mrs.  H.  P.  Merriman  of  Chicago,  President 
of  the  Presbyterial  Society  there,  and  formerly  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians,  sounds  out  the 
popular  cote.  She  says: 

“Our  land,  given  up  to  us  willingly  enough  at 
first,  for  gay  blankets  or  glass  beads,  but  after 
wards,  more  and  more  reluctantly,  as  step  by 
step,  steadily,  by  forced  treaties,  openly  by 
desolating  war,  the  native  Indians  have  been 
driven  back  until  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
retreat,  and  to-day  they  stand  here  and  there 
in  pitiful  handfuls  with  faces  set  like  Naboth’s, 
clinging  to  the  heritage  of  their  fathers;  while 
the  Dawes  Commission,  insisting — in  behalf  of 
our  great  Christian  government— that  the  old 
treaties  must  be  changed  to  suit  the  times,  are 
simply  putting  into  modern  language  the  old, 
old  axiom  of  Euripides:  ‘He  shall  take,  who 
has  the  power,  and  be  shall  keep  who  can.’ 

“It  is  a  goolly  la  d,  with  vast  wealth  of 
almost  every  variety  of  natural  resources.  Its 
products  are  sent  to  every  corner  of  the  civilized 
world.  But,  alas!  while  as  a  nation  we  pride 
ourselves  that  from  our  youth  up  we  have  kept 
the  commandments,  we  are,  like  the  young 
ruler,  turning  away  from  the  ‘Light  of  the 
World,’  because  of  our  ‘great  possessions.’ 

“How  shall  we  bring  our  country  back  to 
Christ  ?  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  send¬ 
ing  out  by  the  hands  of  its  ministers,  evangelists 
and  colporteurs,  the  open  Bible;  and  our  Worn 
an’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  preceding  them, 
with  schools  in  which  that  Bible  is  taught  and 
read,  and  through  whose  door-ways,  on  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  ‘a  little  child  shall  lead’  the 
way. 

“But  these  schools  that  should  be  multiplied, 
are  being  closed  !  Can  it  be  because  the  Church 
does  not  see  the  need  of  them  ?  See  along  our 
Eastern  coasts  the  thousands  of  immigrants  who 
are  landing  everyday!  Not  speaking  our  lan¬ 
guage.  not  worshipping  our  Christ.  Here  hud 
died  together  in  the  congested  portions  of  our 
great  cities;  yonder  spread  ngout  into  large  and 
increasingly  prosperous  communities  in  the 
farming  districts;  but  found  all  over  our  coun¬ 
try  and  desperately  needing  Christian  leadership. 
‘Fifteen  per  cent’  of  our  entire  population  are 
foreign  born,  a  truly  alien  people.  Will  their 
children  grow  up  as  Christian  citizens,  with¬ 
out  Christian  schools  ?  Are  they  being  reached 
by  such  schools  ? 

“There  has  been  much  of  deep  interest  said  and 
written  lately  about  the  ‘Mountain  People  of 
the  South,’  who  have  slept,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  through  great  changes.  These  are  not 
aliens,  for  ‘their  forefathers  and  ours  fought 
side  by  side  in  the  Revolutionary  War, ’’ and 
from  their  ranks  have  come,  in  later  days,  some 
of  our  greatest  heroes.  They  are  waking  now, 
and  begging  for  Christian  schools.  Shall  they 
have  them  ? 

“What  about  the  Indians  ?  Do  we  not  know, 
as  a  rational,  God  fearing  people  that  the  only 
just  and  Christian  solution  of  ‘the  Indian  prob¬ 
lem’  lies  in  Christian  schools,  and  Christ-like 
influences  which,  if  given  to  their  ancestors 
would  not  only  have  lifted  the  whole  Indian  race 
of  to  day,  as  they  have  lifted  individual  Indians, 
but  would  have  saved  our  nation  millions  upon 
naillions  of  dollars  to  say  nothing  of  the  inesti 
mable  lose  of  honor  and  of  precious  human 
lives  ?  We  do  know  it !  But  where  are  the 
schools?  Even  where  the  Indians  will  them¬ 
selves  gladly  pay  all  the  rest  of  the  running  ex 
penses  of  a  large  boarding  school,  the  Woman’s 
Board  has  not  money  enough  in  its  treasury  for 
the  small  salaries  of  the  teachers!  Whose  fault 
is  it  ? 

“The  Mexicans  are  largely  Indian,  too;  and 
they  shame  our  cold  worship  and  half  kept 
Christian  vows,  by  their  devotion  to  the  religion 
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«  For  years  Ivory  Soap  has  been  used  for  the  «. 

♦  toilet  and  bath  by  most  people  of  taste  and  refine-  » 

4  ment,  who  are  discriminating  in  the  selection  of  their 

4  toilet  accessories  and  who  delight  in  a  good  bath.  » 

<  It  has  all  the  best  saponaceous  qualities  of  the  ♦ 

♦  most  expensive  soaps.  ♦ 

5  IVORY  SOAP  IS  99*>iS,  PER  CENT.  PURE.  { 
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I  f&FTFDr^iu  >^AGIC  lanterns 

1  AND  STEREOPTICONS  i 

?  For  Profit  or  Pleasure.  The  most  jwrfect  for  Sunday-Sohool,  '™ 

2  Church  and  Home  Instruction.  Entertainment  arid  Profit. 

2  Our  motto,  “Everything  for  the  Lantemist.”  Send  for 
2  catalogue  and  infohnation  to  department  iil 

$  J.  B.  COLT  &  CO.,  Mfrs  .  **^>%»Vopk.^^’  lMI.aSalIeSt.,CmcAoo.lSlPostSt..SA’fPRAitci8CO. 


In  addresning  adwrti»rr»  patroniztug  our  fournat,  kindly  mention  The  Evangeliet, 


The  Whole  Family  supplied  with  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps  tor  a  year  at 
Half  Price.  Seat  Subject  to  Approval  and  Payment  after  Thirty  Days’  Trial. 

IT  IS  WISE  ECONOMY  TO  USE  GooD  SoAP.  Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits, 
with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thoitsands  of  families  use  them,  and  have  for 
many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 

nrtu  w  I  •  rtl  saves  you  half  the  regular  retail  prices ;  half 

I  I  1^1^  fl  the  cost.  You  pay  but  the  usual  retail  value 

1  IIW  L2Ctl  IVlll  I  1CI.11  mi,],iiemen’s  profits 

are  yours  in  a  premium,  itself  of  equal  value.  One  premium  is  A  White  Enameled 
Steel,  Brass-Trimmed,  Bow-Foot  Bed.  Metallic  beds  add  beauty  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  chamber,  while  they  convey  a  delightful  feeling  of  cleanliness  that  invites  repose. 
They  harmonize  perfectly  with  furniture  of  any  wood  or  style.  Brass  top  rod  at  head  and 
foot,  and  heavy  brass,  gold-lacquered  trimmings.  Malleable  castings,  will  never  break. 
Detachable  ball-bearing  casters.  4^  feet 

AOTsk  feet  ^i^e-  fK  feet  long.  Head, 5  Qyj.  Combination  Box. 

4)4  feet,  foot,  3)4  feet  high.  Corner  postsc 

I  inch  in  diameter.  Very  strong  and  will^  Enough  to  last  an  Average  Family  one  Full  Year, 
last  a  lifetime.  »  This  List  (tf  Contents  Changed  as  Desired. 

If.  after  thirty  days’  trial,  you  find  all  the?  100  baes  sweet  home”  soap.  .  .  $b.oo 

„  ^  _r  .  -  ...1:... _ A  .1 _ _ _  e  For  all  laiimlry  and  huusehola  pur- 

Soaps,  etc.,  perfect  in  quality  and  the  pre-j  pnses  it  has  no  superior.  Large  bars, 
mium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  stated,.  10  bass  white  woollen  soap  .  .  .  .70 

remit  $10.00;  if  not,  notify  us  goods  are 5 

subject  to  our  order.  We  make  no  charge;  An  iiiK-giiaiied  laundry  iuxury. 

for  what  you  use.  ■  «  baks  ronok  bright  scoorino  soap,  .so 

’  ,  jj..,  ,2  1-4  DOZ.  MODJE8KA  COMPLEXION  SOAP,  .60 

Payment  in  advance,  secures  a  nice  additional  g  Perfume  exquisite.  A  matclilesa  bean- 
present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  day  5  titier. 

after  order  arrives.  Money  refunded  promptly  1.4  doz.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP,  .30 

the  Box  or  ^WHM/UM  does  n^ot  proue  cxpectcrf.  a  ^^2  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP,  .30 
^^^‘1^  "‘^^1  ^'•'^'tinteed.  The  transaction  is  not  5  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP,  .30 
complete  until  you  are  satisfied.  ?  noz.  LARKIN'S  TAR  SOAP  ...  .30 

Mf  Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  3  Unequalled  for  wasliiiu,'  the  hair. 

Chautauqua  Desk  or  Bed  or  other  premium  free  <  1.4  doz.  SULPHUR  SOAP . 80 

by  dividing  the  contents  of  a  Combination  Box  5  1  BOTTLE,  1  oz.,  MOD JE8K A  PERFUME  .  .30 

among  a  few  neighbors  who  readily  pay  the  §  Delicate,  refined,  popuiar,  lasting. 

listed  retail  prices.  This  provides  the  $10.00  ^  g  jab.  S  oa.,  MODJEEKA  COLD  CREAM  .  .30 


1  for  what  you  use.  ■  «  bars  honor  bright  scouring  soap,  .so 

A  '  .  !  JJ..,,  ,2  1.4  DOZ.  M0DJE8KA  COMPLEXION  soap,  .60 

5  Payment  in  advance,  secures  a  nice  additional  g  Perfume  exquisite.  A  mateliiess  bean- 

5  present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  day  5  titier. 

5  after  order  arrives.  Money  refunded  promptly  1.4  doz.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP,  .30 

5  BOX  or  Premium  does  not  prove  aU  expected.^  1.4  DOZ.  creme  oatmeal  TOILET  SOAP,  .30 

2  ^^^‘1^  "‘^^1  '*  1.4  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP,  .30 

1  complete  until  you  are  satisfied.  5  1.4  DOZ.  LARKIN'S  TAR  SOAP  ...  .30 

A  Mf  Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  3  Unequalled  for  wasliim,'  the  hair. 

2  Chautauqua  Desk  or  Bed  or  other  premium  free  <  1.4  poz.  SULPHUR  SOAP . 80 

2  by  dividing  the  contents  of  a  Combination  Box  2  g  bOTTLE,  1  oz.,  MOD JE8K A  PERFUME  .  .30 

2  among  a  few  neighbors  who  readily  pay  the  §  Delicate,  refined,  popuiar,  lasting. 

2  listed  retail  prices.  This  provides  the  |io.oo  ^  g  jab.  j  on.,  MODJEEKA  COLD  CREAM  .  .30 

2  needful  to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the  young  folk  j  Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

2  the  premium  as  “a  middleman’s  profit.”  Thej  g  BOTTLE  M0DJE8KA  TOOTH  POWDER  .30 

a  wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  our  claims.  5  Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the 

a  2  gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 

a  Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating  |  g  STICK  WITCH  HAZEL  SHAVING  SOAP  .  .10 

2  15  Premiums  sent  on  request  ?  tee  contents.  Bought  at  RetoU,  Cost  .  $10.00 

\  THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFO.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  \  S?  Actual  -fon  “• 

2  Eatab.UTS.  iBcor.  1693.  Capital,  $600,000.  J  for  $IOa  ( t 

Note.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin  of  the  Soap  Manufacturing  Company  of  Buffalo;  have  visited  their 
factory  •  have  purchased  and  used  their  soaps  and  received  the  premiums  offered,  and  we  know  that  they  are  fu  1  value.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money.  The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable  — Tlir  Ernngelist.  em 
Christian  Work.  New  Fork,  says:  The  Larkin  Co.  never  disappoint.  They  create  wonder  with  the  great  value  they  give  for 
so  lltOe  money.  A  l  ustomer  once  is  a  customer  always  with  them. 


THK  ONI,T  ONE  OF  THE  KIND. 

Larkin  Soaps  are  never  sold  in  a  retail  store. 
The  Factoriee  cover  nearly  five  acres  and  pro¬ 
duce  thirty  million  pounds  of  soap  annually, 
which  goes  direct  to  many  hundred  thousands  of 
families.  The  Larkin  Soape  are  always  shipped 
on  thirty  daye’  free  trial  without  any  money  in 
advance,  so  that  if  parties  are  disappointed  they 
can  hold  goods  subject  to  order  with  no  charge 
for  the  Soaps  used  in  trial.  Their  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Enameled  Steel  Bed  as  a  premium 
is  worth  studying.  Mention  The  Evangeliet  and 
aend  for  Booklet  of  15  premiums,  choice  of  which 
they  offer  to  every  purchaser  of  a  box  of  soap. 


EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

The  New  York  University,  on  University 
Heights,  beyond  Harlem,  ie  growing  into  a  fine 
architectural  visibility.  The  last  Triangle  refers 
to  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  library  build¬ 
ing  ae  follows : 

The  architect’s  plane  for  the  seating  of  the 
College  Auditorium  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  new 
library  building,  are  adopted  this  week.  There 
will  be  sixteen  stalls  on  the  platform,  one  for 
the  head  professor  of  each  department,  and  back 
of  these  there  will  be  raised  seats  on  the  plat¬ 
form  to  the  number  of  fifty  to  seventy-five,  for 
the  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  for  the 
choir.  The  main  body  of  the  ground  fioor  will 
have  eix  hundred  chaire.  Outside  the  circle  of 
columns  the  fioor  will  accommodate  about  four 
hundred  camp  chaire  for  extraordinary  occasione. 
Ordinarily  this  space  will  be  left  free  as  a  broad 
open  area  from  15  to  20  feet  wide  encircling  the 
entire  fioor.  Ample  provision  for  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  daily  prayers  will  be  afforded  without 
this  space,  which  will  be  needed  probably  for 
seating  purposes  during  commencement  week 
only.  The  gallery  which  encircles  the  room  is 
to  be  used  throughout  the  year  ae  a  magazine 
and  newspaper  reading  room,  movable  sash  being 
placed  at  the  front  to  shut  it  off  from  the  audi¬ 
torium.  It  will  be  seated  for  reading-room  pur¬ 
poses,  but  during  Commencement  week  and  on 
other  extraordinary  occasions,  the  glass  front 
will  be  removed  and  the  entire  gallery  filled 
with  chaire,  seating  about  five  hundred  people. 
The  auditorium  will  thus  accommodate  fifteen 
hundred  seats,  beeidee  standing  room  for  many 
more.  The  builders  will  endeavor  to  have  it 
completed  for  use  next  autumn  or  winter. 


Christian  schools  should  be  multiplied,  they  are 
being  closed.  Why  T  Beesuee  the  paltry  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  tithe  which  we  Christian  women  give 
through  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missione 
for  their  support,  comes  in  so  laggingly,  or— 
from  thousands  of  Christian  mothers  even  1 — does 
not  come  at  alL 

*‘We  send  ehip-loade  of  food  to  India  and 
Cuba,  to  save  poor  perishing  human  bodies. 
We  vote  $50,000,000  without  heeitstion,  and  are 
ready  to  follow  it  with  untold  millirne  more; 
and  the  choiceet  lives  and  the  deareet  blood  of 
our  land,  for  home,  and  country ;  but  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Alaska  to  the  Gulf, 
there  ie  famine  in  our  own  land.  Precious 
human  souls  sre  starving  for  the  ‘Bread  of  Life’ 
And  the  dear  Christ,  our  Christ,  our  King, 
looking  down  upon  these  starving  millions, 
with  the  same  tender  love  that  shone  upon  the 
fainting  multitudes  in  Galilee,  turns  to-day  to 
UB,  standing  like  those  first  disciples,  almost 
empty-handed  before  Him ;  and,  with  that  earns 
obedience-inspiring  voice,  says,  ‘Give  ye  them 
to  eat.  ’ 

““Our  Land  for  C  riet, ’  is  the  motto  of  our 
Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Miesions,  the  inspir¬ 
ing  watchword  of  a  mighty  hoet;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  to  each  individual  woman  comes, 
like  a  solemn  charge,  our  own  dear  Preebyterial 
motto,  ‘Whatsoever  He  eaith  unto  you,  do  it.’  ” 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting,  which  was 
led  by  Mrs.  Weston,  will  be  reported  next  week. 

H.  E.  B. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  Bold  direct  to  the 
turner  for  25  yeare  at  whole* 
tale  prices,  BftYins  ^im  the 
dealer’s  profits.  Shipanj 
where  for  ezaminatioii. 

Everything  warranted. 

118  styles  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness.  ' 

Top  Bnggies,  f36  to  f70. 

Snrreys,  |50  to  1125.  Carria* 
ges,  Phaetons,  'I^ps,  Wagon 
_  ^  ett^  Spring'Boad  and  Milk 

We.  7T.  Sorrev  Hamees.  Friee,  116.00.  Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free  No.0068QiTey.  Price,  with  eartalns,  lamps,  sua* 
^  As  good  as  Mils  for  |S5.  Catalc^e  of  all  onr  styles,  shade,  ^roo  and  fenders,  |M.  As  good  as  sells  for  |00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFC.  0<k  W.  B.  PRATT.  SeeV,  ELKHART,  IND.  * 
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LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 


Children’s  Department 


THE  CRIPPLE’S  SKYLIGHT. 
Braiding  rag  rugs  sat  a  crippled  lad. 

Light  from  the  scuttle  was  all  he  had. 

A  wink  of  the  sky  glanced  down  at  the  gloom; 
Never  a  sound  came  Into  the  room; 


Hosiery. 

Plain’and  Fancy  Lisle  Thread,  Cotton, 
Silk  and  Merino  Hosiery. 

Fancy  Bicycle  and  Golf  Hosiery. 

U  nderwear. 

Cartwright  &  Warner’s  Celebrated 
.  0  Underwear. 

Ladies’  Merino,  Silk  and  Wool  and  Llama 
Underwear. 

Children’s  Underwear. 


Never  a  sight  of  the  stirring  street; 

Low  the  child’s  voice  was,  sober  and  sweet: 
Mother's  at  work,  and  father  is  dead, 

Jim  he  bolds  horses  at  five  cents  a  head; 

Bob  was  a  sailor  before  be  was  sunk; 

Joe  he  sells  papers,  and  Tim  be  gets  drunk. 
Nobody  else,  ma’am,  only  just  me; 

I  was  born  crooked,  same  as  you  see. 

Once  there  was  Molly.  She  made  the  mat 
For  yon  I  Roses  I  Like  them  In  your  hat. 
Pretty  I  My  sister  she  taught  me  to  braid. 
Boys,  ma’am,  they  go;  but  Molly  she  stayed.” 

Choking  a  bit,  I  said:  “  Poor  little  chap  I 
What  could  befall  her  7  What  sort  of  mishap  7 
Where  in  this  world  has  Molly  gone  to. 

Leaving  alone  a  poor  thing  like  you  7” 


^toa2)wai^  1  6t, 


Dark  was  the  garret;  but  who  could  devise 
Softer  fair  lamps  than  the  little  lad’s  eyes  7 
Up  to  the  skylight  his  thin  twisted  hand 
Painfully  pointed:—”  Don’t  understand  7 


NEW  YORK. 


SIXTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

JOHN  CATTNACH 

|;^36I  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

(Near  34th  Street) 

Our  usual  display  of  flue  “  Own  Make  ” 

LEATHER  GOODS 

Would  call  particular  attention  to  <*The  Cattnach  Trunk”  as 
being  the  Strongest  and  Lightest  ever  produced.  The  popular 
'‘London  Kit  Bag”  for  its  durability  and  convenience  in 
packing.  Also  the  latest  improvement  in  Ladles’  Hat  Trunks. 
Ladies"  and  Oentlemen's  Toilet  and  Travelling  Bags.  Dress 
Suit,  Shirt  and  Shirt  Waist  Cases.  Portmanteaus,  Trunks,  etc. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DATS  WORK. 

Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
I  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 

I  IK  doz.  Packages  of  Blulneat  10  cents  each. 

Send  vnur  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blnine,  post-paid,  and 

a  large  Premium  LlsU  No  money  required. 
BLUIMK  CO..  Box  3  ,  Concord  Jonotlon,  Masa. 


Eddy  Refrigerator 

THE  BEST  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

TRIED  FOR  A  QUARTER  CENTURY. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

IvEWIS  &  CONGER 

130  &  133  West  43nd  Street. 


Aubergier’sa^t 

Lactucarinm 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  Sot 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable, 
g.  FOUGEItA  A  OO..  NEW  YORK 


Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Um 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists.  L 


I  used  to  think  that  ladies  like  you 
Hain’t  got  to  learn  things,  but  moat  alwus  knew— 
See  those  white  clouds,  and  all  that  blue  air  7 
Molly,  my  sister,  she’s  there— up  there.” 

Sweet  little  soul  of  the  body  shut  in  I 
I  am  your  scholar,  glad  to  begin; 

Hardest  of  lessons  learn  I  from  yon— 

Unto  the  light  I  have  thus  to  be  true. 

—Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward. 


A  VERY  HOMESICK  LITTLE  BOY. 

When  1  was  nine  years  old,  said  a  friend,  1 
went  alone  from  Albany  where  my  parents  lived, 
to  the  Berkshire  Hills  to  visit  my  grandparents. 
That  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  River  had  not  been  built.  Passengers 
going  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  crossed 
the  river  from  Albany  in  ferry  boats,  taking  the 
cars  on  the  other  side.  I  felt  very  consequen¬ 
tial  to  be  going  on  a  journey  alone.  Not  so  far 
to  be  sure,  but  yet  to  be  made  entirely  on  my 
own  responsibility.  My  mother  had  written  to 
Grandfather  to  meet  me  at  the  depot,  giving  me 
implicit  directions  that  should  he  not  be  there 
when  I  arrived,  I  ehould  go  to  my  Uncle’s 
house  and  atay  until  he  came. 

When  1  arrived  at  my  destination,  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  hoping  to  see  the  large  grey 
horse  my  Grandfather  drove,  hitched  under  the 
mill  horse  shed,  where  he  always  left  it  when 
he  came  across  the  tracks  to  the  station.  But 
it  was  not  there.  Neither  was  the  dear,  loving 
face  of  my  silver-haired  Grandfather  to  be  seen 
on  the  platform. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment,  but  I  took  my 
bag  in  my  hand,  and  went  over  to  my  Uncle’s, 
as  my  mother  had  directed  me,  to  wait  until 
Grandfather  drove  into  the  village  for  me.  My 
A  unt  was  very  glad  to  see  me  and  ao  was  my 
Uncle.  They  were  elderly  people — a  great  Uncle 
and  Aunt,  and  there  were  no  children  in  the 
bouae.  They  bad  never  had  any  of  their  own, 
but  were  very  kindly  in  their  ways  with  chil- 
dren.  My  Aunt  instantly  set  the  supper-table 
and  said  I  must  eat  eupper'befor^I  went  back 
with  Grandpa.  She  was  aure  he  would  be  along 
soon.  While  she  was  getting  eupper,  I  kept 
running  out  to  the  gate  to  look  up  the  mountain 
to  see  if  be  were  coming,  but  not  a  aign  of  the 
old  grey  horse,  which  I  expected  to  take  such 
delight  in  driving,  could  I  see. 

I  sat  down  to  supper  and  ate  heartily,  think¬ 
ing  every  moment  Grandfather  would  come. 
Aunt  Gates  had  the  most  delicious  tarts  I  ever 
ate  in  my  life.  She  was  noted  for  her  superior 
abilities  in  tart  making.  I  have  often  wished 
since  I  have  been  a  man,  that  I  could  come 
across  some  that  would  taete  like  hers.  Had  I 
known  Grandpa  would  not  come  that  night  my 
appetite  would  not  have  been  so  good. 


Stomach 

Trouhle 

Stomach  trouble  is  the  common 
name  applied  to  a  derangement  of 
the  system  which  is  keenly  felt  but 
vaguely  understood.  It  may  mean 
inability  to  retain  food  or  to  digest 
it.  It  may  mean  nausea,  pain  s^ter 
eating,  fullness,  inordinate  craving 
for  f^,  or  entire  lack  of  appetite. 
Whatever  it  means,  there’s  trouble, 
and  it’s  with  the  stomach.  If  you 
have  stomach  trouble,  you  will  be 
interested  in  this  letter  from  a 
man  who  had  it  and  was  cured  by 

Ayer’S 

Sarsaparilla 

“For  nine  yea.'s  I  suffered  from  stomach 
trouble.  I  tried  the  aid  of  the  best  doctors 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and  spent 
large  sums  of  money,  all  in  vain.  One  day 
whUe  waiting  a  train  in  Bellaire,  0.,  I 
picked  up  a  paper  with  a  notice  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  I  got  one  bottle  to  try  it.  It 
did  me  so  much  good  that  1  purcha^  five 
more  bottles.  I  took  four  of  them  and 
gained  in  fiesh,  my  appetite  improved,  and 
now  I  can  eat  anythii^  Hv  stomaeh  is  all 
right,  thanks  to  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.” — Calvin  M.  Stevens,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  my  Aunt  said 
that  1  must  stay  all  night,  that  she  thought 
Grandfather  did  not  receive  the  letter  and  my 
Uncle  would  take  me  over  right  after  breakfast 
in  the  morning.  A  dreadful  fit  of  homeeick- 
nese  came  over  me,  but  1  thought  I  must  submit 
to  the  inevitable. 


My  Aunt  took  me  up-etairs  to  a  large  room, 
in  one  corner  of  which  was  a  huge  high  poet 
bedstead  with  curtains  around  it;  everything  in 
the  room  was  so  stately  and  prim  that  I  felt  a 
chill  come  over  me.  The  bed  was  one  of  those 
high  feather  beds,  which  under  some  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  been  just  fun  to  jump 
into.  After  my  Aunt  left  me  for  the  night,  I 
thought,  “O,  if  she  would  only  let  me  sleep  on 
the  lounge  in  the  eitting-room  so  near  her  bed¬ 
room,  ”  but  I  did  not  dare  go  down  etairs  and 
ask  her.  Good  soul,  she  did  not  understand  my 
feelinge  at  all,  or  ehe  would  gladly  have  let  me 
Bleep  on  the  lounge,  I  know. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  a  little  while 


before  taking  my  clothes  off.  Suddenly  the 
moon  came  up  over  the  trees  on  the  mountain, 
and  such  a  swelling  came  into  my  throat  that  I 
thought  I  should  choke.  I  could  not  possibly 
stay  in  that  room  a  whole  night  long — I  must 


$100  Reward  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  sclenoe  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Oatarrh. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  la  the  only  poeltlve  cure  now  known 
to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Oatsnh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting  directly  upon 


the  blood  and  mncons  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby 
destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  |dvlngthe 
patient  strength 
assisting  natnt 

so  much  faith  1 _ _ _ _  „  . 

Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  It  fails  to  onre.  Send 

for  list  of  testimonials.  _ _ - 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Dmgglsts,  75o. 
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get  to  Graodfatber’e.  Before  redectiog  much 
more  1  decided  to  start.  I  koew  the  way  per 
fectly  well,  for  I  bad  been  there  so  often.  My 
Uncle  lived  on  one  side  of  the  mountain  and  my 
Grandfather  on  the  other.  It  was  three  miles 
over,  but  1  was  resolute  in  my  purpose. 

I  slipped  quietly  down  the  back  stairs,  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  gate  very  cautiously,  and  soon 
was  running  at  the  top  of  my  speed  towards 
Grandfather’s.  I  bad  beard  hair  raising  stories 
of  wild  cats,  and  even  bears,  being  seen  in 
those  woods,  but  nothing  daunted  I  ran  on, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  or  left.  When  I  got 
down  the  mountain  I  saw  the  light  in  the  west 
window.  Grandfather  always  went  to  bed  early, 
but  Grandmother  used  to  sit  up  later  and  read. 
The  curtain  was  up  a  ways,  and  soon  I  saw  my 
Grandmother  moving  about  the  room  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  her  hand. 

I  was  almost  breathless  when  I  reached  the 
door.  It  was  not  locked  and  I  opened  it  and 
walked  in.  Grandmother  was  so  surprised  that 
she  almost  dropped  the  candle  stick,  and  Grand 
father  who  was  in  bed,  got  up  and  questioned 
me.  Both  were  shocked  at  what  I  had  done 
and  were  sure  I  would  have  a  fit  of  sickness 
after  it,  but  I  did  not.  My  Grandfather  did  not 
go  to  the  post  office  that  day  and  so  my  mother’s 
letter  had  not  reached  him  I  wa^  a  hero  among 
the  girls  and  boys  for  some  years  in  considers 
tion  of  my  coming  over  the  mountain  alone  after 
dark. 

You  may  imagine  the  consternation  of  my 
Uncle  and  Aunt  when  they  found  out  in  the 
morning  th;«t  I  was  not  to  be  seen  and  the  bed 
had  not  been  slept  in.  Grandfather  started  at 
daylight  to  go  to  my  Uncle’s  and  explain  mat¬ 
ters,  but  met  him  on  the  way  over  the  mountain 
coming  lo  tell  h  s  side  of  the  story. 

I  was  glad  mv  Uncle  did  not  get  over  before 
my  Grandfather  started,  for  somehow  I  did  not 
care  to  meet  him  face  to  face  that  morning. 

_  T. 

“IT  BK.UM  WINBS  AN  MAKKN  ANGELS.” 

“Well.  Meg.  I  never  thought  as  ’ow  I’d  bring 
yer  to  this!’’  .^nd  the  old  blind  fiddler  sank 
down  despondently  on  a  box  by  the  window. 

“If  they  turns  us  out  o’  this  ’ere  basement  to- 
morrer,  an’  takes  our  bits  o’  sticks,  there’s 
naught  fur  it  but  the  ’Ouse,  as  I  can  see,  my 
poor  Meg !’’ 

“Don’t  be  down  hearted,  Jim,  it  bean’t  your 
fault  no  ’ow  I  We’d  ’ave  been  there  long  ago 
if  as  it  ’adn  t  been  for  your  fiddlin’.  It  wur 
that  fall  from  the  scaffolding  wot  broke  us  first, 
an’  wot  wi’  the  fever  an’  cateracks  a  top  o’  that, 
it’s  not  to  be  thought  as  a  man  could  stand 
agin  it  ’’ 

‘  It's  seven  and  forty  year  come  Monday,’’  he 
continued  musingly,  “since  I  led  yer  out  o’ 
church.  The  gels  all  laughin’  and  cryin',  an’ 
the  lads  lookin’  mighty  gium,  some  on  ’em,  as 
I  wur  a-carriyn’  yer  off  to  London.  D’yer  mind 
that  Ben  Taylor  wot  wur  allers  a-followin’  arter 
yer,  Meg  T  He  wur  made  ’ead  keeper,  he  wur, 
soon  arter  we  left  wi’  a  ’ouse  an’  a  garden  He 
wur  a  bit  close  fisteJ,  but  e’d  ’ave  taken  better 
care  on  yer  nor  I’ve  done!’’ 

“Come,  Jim,’’  she  said,  “jist  come  an’  eat 
this  bit  o’  tieh  while  it’s  ’of’  and  she  placed 
on  the  table  a  good  sized  bloater. 

“My  word,  Meg!  I  thought  as  I’d  ’ad  a 
whiff  o’  fish' now  an’  agin,  but  then  thinks  I  in 
course  it  must  be  a  ’erring  a-comin’  in  thro’ 
the  keyhole.  Don’t  see  quite  as  we  orter  afford 
no  relishes,  shou'd  us.  Meg?'’ 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the 
chimney  money  and  all  the 
trouble.  But  get  the  right 
chimney.  Go  by  the  Index. 

ViltaMacbedi  Pktsborgli  Pa 


“Don’t  yer  go  troublin’  y^^r  ’ead  about  that! 
My  jet  brooch  went  round  the  corner  this 
mornin’.  My  poor  mother's  it  wur,  an’  the 
last  bit  o’  trinket  ’Ive  got  1  reckon  it  bean’t 
no  great  sin  tj  spend  jist  one  penny  o'  that  like 
as  I’ve  a  mind,  so  you  set  to.  an’  don't  stand 
argifyin’. 

Little  loth,  the  old  man  sat  down  to  partake 
of  the  unwonted  luxury,  whilst  his  wife  hovered 
near  to  see  that  he  did  full  justice  to  his  fare. 
“If  some  good  angel  ’  she  said,  “'ud  ’elp  us 
wi’  that  back  rent,  Jim,  I’d  ’old  my  ’ead  up 
yet  wi’  the  best !’’ 

“I’m  afeared  as  there  bean’t  much  chance  o’ 
angels  cornin’  o'lr  way,  Meg  Seems  as  they've 
lost  their  wings  these  times!" 

“It  bean’t  wings  as  makes  angels.  Jim.  Can't 
yer  ’terpret  the  Book  better  nor  that  ?  You 
jist  play  yer  very  beet  to  night,  an’  see  if  sum 
mut  don’t  come  of  it.’’ 

His  meal  finished,  the  blind  man  took  bis 
fiddle,  and  made  bis  way  down  some  side  streets 
till  be  reached  Euston  Road  and  St  Martin’s 
Lane,  pausing  to  play  outside  taverns  or  in  any 
nook  or  corner  where  he  might  escape  for  a 
while  the  constant  “Move  on,  there, ’’of  the 
policemen.  Only  an  odd  penny  or  two  had  been 
dropped  into  hie  tin  mug.  and  it  was  nearly 
midnight  when  be  took  up  a  final  stand  near  the 
spacious  portico  of  St  Martin’s  in-tbe  Fields. 
He  began  playing  “Home  Sweet  Home,’’  but 
bis  tired  bands  shook,  and  the  strains  were  too 
feeble  and  uncertain  to  reach  the  ears  of  many 
of  the  passers  by,  fresh  from  the  life  and  stir  of 
opera  and  theatre. 

Across  the  road  came  two  tail,  handsome  men 
in  evening  dress,  which  their  light  overcoats 
but  half  concealed.  “You  have  made  a  hit. 
Jack,’’  said  the  first.  “You  will  be  the  success 
of  the  season!  I  have  never  seen  an  audience 
BO  spell-bound  The  recitation  was  spierdid, 
and  that  last  Aria  simply  superb !  And  you  were 
not  in  the  least  nervous  ?’’ 

“Never  once.  Ihe  applause  was  grand.  It 
stirred  every  fibre  of  my  being.  I  could  have 
sung  on  forever. " 

“Well,  if  success  is  so  sweet,  how  bitter  must 
be  failure!  There’s  a  contrast  for  you.  Jack;" 
and  Ralph  Fairburn  motioned  towards  the  poor 
blind  fiddler,  whose  side  they  bad  reached. 

His  companion  paused,  hesitated,  then  stepped 
up  to  the  blind  man.  “Permit  me,’’  he  said, 
and  taking  the  instrument  from  bis  bands, 
drew  the  bow  across  the  strings  and  sang.  The 
rich,  full  voice  echoed  through  the  night  air 
and  from  Trafalgar  Square,  from  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  from  Charing  Cross,  from  all  around,  the 
people  crowded.  Ballads  and  operatic  airs  fol¬ 
lowed  in  turn  till  the  throng  grew  so  dense  that 
Police  Constable  A  74  dared  no  longer  listen 
and  enjoy.  “Move  on,  here,  move  on,’’  he 
said,  forcing  bis  way  to  the  front.  “Excuse 
me,  sir,  but  we  can’t  ’ave  this  ’ere  block,  ye 
see,  sir.’’ 

“All  right,  Robert,  don’t  excite  yourself,’’ 
broke  in  Fairburn.  “I’ll  show  you  how  to 
clear  a  crowd,’’  and  doffing  his  hat,  he  went 
round  with  it.  The  crowd  did  disperse,  but  not 
till  coppers,  silver,  aye,  and  gold,  too,  bad  been 
dropped  into  the  hat,  and  emptied  out  into  the 
trembling  hands  of  the  blind  fiddler. 


“Lord  bless  you,  sirs’,’  he  murmured,  “it’e 
my  ’ome  an’  my  wife  as  you’ve  given  back  to 
me  this  night.  An’  as  tur  the  music,  all  my 
born  days  I’\e  never  'eeid  the  like,’’  and  the 
tears  streamed  down  from  his  poor  sightless 
eyes. 

“I  wish  as  )ou  could  ’ave  ’eerd  ’im,  Meg,’’ 
he  said,  when  he  had  once  m'  re  reached  home, 
and  had  poured  the  whole  s  ory  into  h>s  wife’s 
delighted  ears  “It  was  a  voice — a  voice  like  an 
angel’s  ’’’ 

“There,  then,’’  replied  the  old  lady,  drawing 
herself  up  triumphantly,  “didn’t  I  tell  yer  as  it 
bean't  wings  as  makes  angels?’’ — .Augusta  E. 
Mansford  in  The  Quiver. 


THi;  FIKST  El  KPnA-‘T  IN  AMERICA. 

It  IB  said  that  the  first  elephant  ever  seen  in 
America  was  sent  over  from  England  to  this 
country  in  1821  and  has  lately  died  at  the  ripe 
age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  “Jeannette" 
created  the  greatest  interest  when  first  she 
arrived  in  America;  every  one  wanted  to  eee  the 
wonderful  beast,  and,  in  course  of  t  roe,  she 
traveled  all  over  the  States,  passing  through 
the  hands  of  forty  ditfe’ent  ovnere.  She  was 
always  well  treated  and  d.ed  at  last  of  eheer  old 
age. 


THE  OLDEST  l.ETTEK  I  '  THE  WuKI.I). 

The  oldest  letter  in  the  wor  d  ’S  to  be  seen  at 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  not  written  on 
linen  or  parchment,  but  inscribed  on  brick,  so 
that  it  had  been  able  to  last  the  tbrre  thousand 
five  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  it 
was  written.  It  is  a  love  li  tter—  a  proposal  of 
marriage  for  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  princess. 


A  SWALLOWS  FLIGHT. 

Some  one  wishing  to  test  the  fiigbt  of  a  swal 
low,  caught  an  untamed  on-*  that  had  its  nest 
on  a  farm  in  Shropshire,  England.  It  was  taken 
in  a  cage  to  London,  and  then  set  free.  Eighty 
minutes  after  its  release  it  was  back  at  its  home, 
having  traveled  one  hundred  and  forty  five  miles 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a  minute. 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic 

Use  Hor.<«for<l’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dk.  H.  M.  Haulow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  “I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic.” 
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DYSPEPSIA,  INSOMNIA, 
BII-IOFSNESS, 
CONSTIPATION,  PILES, 
RHEUMATISM, 
NERVOUS  PROSTRATION. 


All  Treatment  given  by 
correspondence 

Without  Medlciue. 
Cures  effected  In  from 
One  to  Three  Months. 


Descriptive  literature  furnished  on  applluatlon.  Address 


OOOD  HEALTH  CO.,  Box  116  Msd.  Sq.  Station,  New  York  City 


(Trade  Mark  Beglatered.) 

GLUWFLOUR 

For  Dyspepsia,  ConMia^tf^^abetes  and  Obesity. 
Unlike  all  other  Flooe,  bedmse  It  contains  no  bran 
and  little  starch— wblglkraup^cldlty  and  flatulence. 
Nutritloua  and  palnabihyn  wtiest  degree  Unri¬ 
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ARYTES,  Whiting,  Silica, 
Zinc,  etc.,  etc.,  are  used  to 
adulterate  White  Lead,  because 
they  are  cheaper  (cost  less)  than 
White  Lead,  and  are  branded  and 
sold  as  “  White  Lead,”  ^  Pure 
White  Lead,”  etc.,  because  they 
cannot  be  sold  as  Barytes,  Whit¬ 
ing,  Silica  and  Zinc. 

FREE 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 


GLABBKOOK. 


By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  Japanese  Parasol. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  children  were  over¬ 
joyed,  when,  some  three  days  later,  a  large  pack 
age  was  brought  to  Gladbrook  by  the  express¬ 
man,  addressed  to  Miss  May  Fanning.  May 
nerself  was  so  excited  she  could  hardly  wait 
patiently  for  the  cr>achman  to  open  the  box. 

“I  wonder  what  it  can  be?’’  she  exclaimed 
every  ten  seconds  during  the  process,  but  Fred, 
though  he  had  his  suspicions,  said  nothing. 

A  happy  shout  arose  when  the  box  was  at  last 
open,  and  May  tremblingly  peered  among  the 
wrappings,  where  a  gleam  of  something  blue 
met  her  eyes. 

“I  know  what  it  is  I”  she  cried.  “It’s  the 
raddle  father  promised  me  before  he  went  to 
Europe !” 

In  truth,  it  was.  A  perfect  gem  of  a  saddle, 
light-blue  in  color,  witn  bridle  and  reins  of 
the  same  dainty  hue,  and  the  ornaments  of 
shining  nickel.  And,  yes!  on  the  saddle’s  sides 
were  her  initials,  M  B.  F.,— May  Brooke  Fan¬ 
ning.  For  some  instants  after  the  pretty  object 
bad  been  disclosed  to  view,  there  was  an  admir¬ 
ing  silence;  then  came  eager  questions  and  ex¬ 
clamations,  and  Totty  raced  off  to  bring  Mamma 
and  the  rest,  when,  of  course,  there  was  more 
admiration. 

“I  think  Papa’s  just  the  nicest  man  I”  cried 
May. 

“Try  the  saddle!”  ventured  Fred. 

Ihie  suggestion  being  immediately  approved 
by  all,  they  started  for  the  stables,  where  the 
coachman  soon  had  the  saddle  on  Cream.  The 
lit'le  pony  was  evidently  very  proud  of  his  new 
trappings  and  capered  so  gaily  that  he  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  etand  still,  even  by  the 
bribe  of  three  lumps  of  sugar  from  his  little 
mistress.  With  some  aid  from  the  coachman, 
May  tinally  mounted  her  pet.  and  grasped  the 
“dear  reins.”  a  bit  nervous  at  tirst,  as  this  was 
her  initial  experience  upon  a  horse's  back,  she 
soon  became  used  to  the  novelty  and  the  queer 
motion,  and  cantered  along  the  smoo'b  drive 
way  and  back  again  with  such  ease  and  gra''e 
that  she  won  many  plaudits  from  the  interested 
spectators. 

“Oh,  it’s  simply  tine!”  cried  she,  springing 
to  the  ground,  her  curls  waving  merrily  in  the 
crisp  breeze  and  her  cheeks  glowing  like  twin 
roses;  while  Cream  etrxrd  quietly  by,  turning 
his  bead  to  gaze  lovingly  at  his  little  mist  ese. 
“Do  you  want  a  ride,  Milly  ?” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  ridel  I’d  fall  off  I  I  know  I 
would!  Let  Blanche  try  I”  urged  Mildred,  sud 
deuly  overcome  with  timidity. 

“Will  you,  Blanche?”  asked  May. 

No  such  scruples  troubled  this  young  lady, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  in  the  saddle 

“Don’t  laugh  if  I  fall  I  Go  ’long.  Cream!” 
cried  she  briskly ;  the  pony  ran  off ;  and  Blanche, 
as  soon  as  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  the 
new  sensation,  regaled  the  eyes  of  the  watchers 
with  a  daring  performance.  She,  too,  came 


back  with  sparkling  eyes,  red  cheeks,  and  greatly 
delighted  witi  her  successful  trial. 

Fred  could  not  ride,  as  we  know ;  the  uncle 
and  aunts  politely  declined,  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  widely  grinning  coa  hman ;  but 
Totty  insisted  upon  her  share  in  the  enjoyment. 
She  was  lifted  carefully  into  the  saddle  by  the 
amused  James,  and  with  the  latter  running 
beside  the  pony,  made  a  very  creditable  appear 
ance  during  her  Hrst  canter. 

“Mildred,  please  try!”  coaxed  May,  unwill¬ 
ing  that  anyone  should  fail  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  mounting  Cream  on  this  gala  occasion.  “You 
won’t  fall,  and  you’ve  been  in  my  dog  cart  often 
enough  to  have  learned  to  drive  a  little.  Do 
try  !” 

Mildred  tinally  consented  and  although  she 
experienced  a  little  thrill  of  fear  as  she  took  her 
place  in  the  saddle,  on  being  presented  by  James 
with  the  blue  reins,  she  knew  that  she  would 
have  to  do  her  best,  whether  or  no.  and  clung 
desperately  to  her  seat,  and  contrived  to  ride  so 
well,  that  she  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  descend 
when  the  time  of  her  probation  was  ended. 

During  the  re.mainder  of  the  morning  the 
children  tooR  alternate  rides  to  the  great  car¬ 
riage-gate  and  back  again,  and  it  was  a  very 
happy  and  healthy  group  that  gathered  around 
ihe  big  table  for  luncheon. 

“Hungry  as  a  bear!”  was  the  unanimous 
decision,  and  Aunt  Mabel  advised  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  horseback  excursions,  which  were  so 
health-giving  if  not  pressed  too  far 

“This  afternoon  I’m  going  to  Longdale,  to  the 
‘Missionary  Tea’  in  the  Chapel,”  announced 
Aunt  Catharine.  “Mabel,  I  suppose  you’ll  ac¬ 
company  mo.  ” 

.\unt  Mabel  said  that  she  intended  to  do  so; 
and  at  about  two  o’clock  the  carriage  drove  away 
with  the  two  ladies  and  Uncle  Tom,  who  bad  to 
visit  his  office  in  the  city.  Thus  the  children 
were  left  alone,  with  many  injunctions  to  “be¬ 
have  themselves” 

No  sooner  had  the  carriage  turned  the  corner 
than  a  small  boy  came  up  the  broad  walk  upon 
his  wheel.  The  six  year  old  bicyclist  bore  a 
note  addressed  to  Mildred,  May  and  Blanche. 

It  was  an  invitation  to  the  home  of  one  of 
May’s  friends,  Caroline  iStandish,  who  lived  a 
short  distance  away  on  the  road  to  Longdale. 
She  was  to  entertain  some  little  girls  at  a  very 
informal  party,  and  asked  if  our  three  children 
might  be  present. 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Blanche. 

Mildred  looked  at  May,  who  said  they  were 
allowed  to  go  at  any  time  to  the  Standisb  house, 
and  declared  that  they  ought  to  dress  immedi¬ 
ately.  So  they  hastened  up  stairs,  leaving  Totty 
melted  into  indignant  tears  because  she  was  not 
included  in  the  invitation.  Fred  managed  to 


console  her  with  a  promise  that  they  should 
take  his  camera  and  “snap”  some  pictures,  and 
this  enabled  her  to  view  with  fortitude  the 
departure  of  the  other  three  girls,  attired  in 
their  dainty  white  muslins  and  bright  ribbons. 

Now,  Mildred  and  May  both  bad  pretty  para- 
sole  of  their  own,  white  and  pink  respectively; 
but  Blanche,  whose  sunshade  bad  long  since 
been  rendered  unfit  for  further  use  by  severe 
t  eatment  in  a  thunder  storm,  bad  hastily 
snatched  up  a  Japanese  paper  one  from  Aunt 
Catharine’s  boudoir,  despite  her  friends’  warn¬ 
ings  While  at  Caroline’s  home,  the  parasol  had 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  pranks  of  a  mis¬ 
chievous  girl  who  was  among  the  merry  makere. 

The  party  was  over  by  half-past  five  o’clock 
and  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  our  three 
young  ladies  turned  their  faces  toward  Glad¬ 
brook  Blanehe,  unlike  her  lively  self,  was 
very  sober  and  quiet. 

“I  wish  1  hadn't  taken  that  parasol  of  Aunt 
Catharine’s,”  she  eTclaimed  as  they  drew  near 
the  bouse,  at  which  Mildred  and  May  both 
uttered  that  consoling  remark,  “I  told  jou  so!” 

“It’s  broken  I”  said  Blanche.  “That  horrid 
Kitty  Morse  stepped  right  on  it!” 

.At  this  distressing  news  all  three  girls  stopped 
in  their  walk  to  examine  the  damage  1  sunshade. 
There  proved  to  be  a  long  tear  in  the  tlimsy 
paper  covering,  and  one  of  the  fragile  ribs  was 
broken  May  stared  at  it  in  dismay. 

“It’s  one  of  Aunt  Catharine’s  nicest  things, 
too !”  she  cried. 

“What  shall  I  say?”  asked  Blanche. 

“Why,  tell  her  the  truth,  of  course!”  cried 
May,  astonished  that  Blanche  could  be  in  doubt 
upon  this  question.  “You  know  bow  she  detests 
a  fib !” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  be  scolded  before  you 
all,”  said  poor  Blanche. 

“Tell  her  in  private!”  said  May. 

“Oh,  I  wish  the  old  heathen  would  keep  their 
flimsy  parasols  in  their  own  land,  and  never 
send  them  over  here!”  cried  Blanche. 

“But  they  make  lots  of  them  in  America, 
don’t  they?”  ventured  Mildred. 

“Anyway,  it  isn’t  nice  to  talk  so  about  the 
Japanese,”  said  May,  severely. 

But  Blanche  heard  neither  of  these  remarks. 
She  was  pondering  the  great  question  of  how  to 
best  manage  the  affair  of  the  injured  sunshade. 
That  she  came  to  some  sort  of  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion,  was  evident  to  her  companions;  for 
before  they  arrived  at  Gladbrook,  her  face  was 
several  degrees  brighter  than  it  had  been,  but 
she  did  not  confide  her  decision  to  them. 

Seated  at  the  supper- table,  they  bad  no  means 
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of  determining  whether  or  not  Blanche  had 
made  h^r  confession.  Her  face  did  not  divulge 
the  secret,  though  Blanche  herself  seemed  ill  at 
ease,  and  waited  rather  anxiously  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Miss  Catharine,  who  was  just  a  little 
late.  How  could  the  girls  know  that  Blanche 
had  stolen  silently  up  into  Miss  Brooke’s  cham¬ 
ber,  and  placed  the  parasol  in  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion  without  a  word,  leaving  as  quietly  as  she 
had  entered  ? 

Aunt  Catharine  came  at  last.  Blanche 
breathed  rather  more  treely.  The  old  lady  could 
not  have  noticed  the  sunshade,  as  her  calm  fea¬ 
tures  proclaimed.  May  and  Mildred  glanced 
curiously  at  their  aunt,  and  then  at  Blanche, 
to  discover  the  outcome  of  the  latter’s  supposed 
confession ;  but  what  they  saw  did  not  tend  to 
lighten  the  mystery. 

The  meal  was  a  silent  one.  Miss  Brooke  ven¬ 
tured  cot  a  single  remark,  and  Aunt  Mabel  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  unusual  quiet.  At  last, 
however,  just  as  the  cakes  and  chocolate  were 
served,  Miss  Brooke  spoVe. 

“Which  of  you  children  has  tampered  with  my 
parasol?’’  she  abruptly  demanded,  gazing  at 
each  face  in  turn  She  noticed  Blanche’s  sud¬ 
den  guilty  start,  and  would  have  singled  her  out 
as  the  culprit,  even  if  Totty  bad  not  seen  flt  to 
observe  that  “Blanche  had  carried  it  to  Carrie’s 
party” 

So  it  had  come  I  Everyone  gazed  at  Blanche, 
whose  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her  plate. 

“Blanche,”  said  Miss  Brooke,  “did  you  break 
and  tear  my  parasol  ?” 

“No,  ma’am,”  answered  Blanche,  much  re¬ 
lieved  because  the  vital  question  was  put  into 
that  form. 

“Well,  who  did  T” 

No  answer. 

“Qirls,  did  you  ?”  said  Aunt  Catharine,  turn¬ 
ing  suddenly  to  May  and  Mildred.  Both  replied 
that  they  had  not  done  it,  at  which  Miss 
Brooke’s  stare  grew  more  pronounced. 

“Indeed!  Did  the  parasol  break  itself?  I’ve 
a  mind  to  aend  all  three  of  you  off  to  bed ;  for 
you  must  know  who  damaged  my  sunshade! 
Are  you  fibbing  ?” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  trembling  Blanche. 
May  and  Mildred  were  both  gazing  at  the  table, 
and  Aunt  Mabel  looked  so  grieved  and  hurt! 
However  much  Blanche  might  dislike  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  being  sent  to  bed,  she  could  not  endure 
in  peace  the  thought  of  her  friends  being  in  the 
same  plight  Deception,  it  seemed,  never  did 
the  least  good ! 


“Miss  Catharine,”  said  she,  brokenly  at  first, 
but  her  voice  gaining  in  firmness  as  she  pro 
ceeded,  “a  girl  at  Caroline’s  party  stepped  on 
the  parasol  and  broke  it.  I  took  it  over  there 
because  mine  was  ruined,  and  I  was  in  too 
much  of  a  burry  to  look  for  May’s  old  one.  Be 
sides,  yours  was  so  pretty!” 

Blanche  was  here  gladdened  by  the  eight  of  a 
rare  smile  upon  Aunt  Mabel’s  face,  and  both 
May  and  Mildred  looked  upon  her  with  evident 
sympathy.  She  was  not  sorry  she  had  spoken, 
in  spite  of  Aunt  Catharine’s  stern  words. 

“Did  you  not  know  that  I  forbade  any  of  you 
children  to  touch  that?” 

“Yes’m,  ”  more  meekly. 

“You  have  done  right  not  lo  tell  a  lie  in  this 
matter,  but  1  shall  punish  you  for  your  disobe¬ 
dience.  No,  Mabel,  don’t  plead;  it  will  be  best 
for  her!  Blanche,  you  must  go  up  to  bed !” 

No  one  contradicted  this.  Aunt  Mabel  took 
the  other  children  outside,  smiling  again  at 
Blanche  as  she  went;  and  much  comforted  by 
this  kindly  fore-thought,  the  culprit  rose  with 
out  the  quiver  of  an  eye  lash,  and  hurried  off  to 
her  room.  Going  thus  to  bed  was  certainly  very 
bad ;  but,  as  Blanche  realized,  it  was  sweet 
compared  with  the  torment  of  conscience  that 
followed  a  cowardly  “fib,”  as  May  mildly  called 
a  falsehood. 

Blanche  did  not  turn  over  her  “new  leaf”  in 
one  day,  you  see. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


SPAIN  AND  THE  PHILLIPINE  ’.ISLANDS. 

By  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[From  The  Independent.] 

In  the  year  1519  there  began  a  voyage  which 
was  destined  to  prove  historic.  Hernando 
Magballanes,  or  as  we  are  wont  to  call  him 
Magellan,  set  sail  from  Spain,  commissioned  by 
the  King  of  that  country  to  search  for  a  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  then  newly  discovered 
Pacific,  and  for  new  “spice  islands,”  which 
were  to  be  added  to  the  Spanish  realm.  In  1520 
the  intrepid  explorer  achieved  the  first  object  of 
hie  expedition,  and,  passing  through  the  straits 
which  have  ever  since  borne  bis  name,  he  sailed 
to  the  westward  over  the  then  absolutely  un 
known  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  following  year  he  first  discovered  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
Philippines.  Landing  on  Cebu  he  made  friends 
with  the  king  of  the  island,  but  a  few  days  later 
joined  in  a  foray  which  that  potentate  organized 
against  a  hostile  neighbor,  and  lost  hie  life. 
One  ship-load  of  hie  followers  eventually  reached 
Spain,  thus  completing  the  first  circumnaviga¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  Philippines  were 
not  again  visited  by  Europeans,  but  in  1564 
Legaepi  returned  to  the  archipelago  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  vigorous  campaign,  which  soon  resulted 
in  the  submission  of  most  of  the  important 
native  chiefs  to  Spanish  rule,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  Spain  has  presided  over  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  islanders. 

The  Philippines  lie  wholly  within  the  tropics, 
reaching  at  the  south  to  within  four  and  a  half 
degrees  of  the  equator.  Big  and  little,  they 
number  some  six  hundred,  varying  in  size  from 
Luzon,  with  its  40,000  square  miles,  to  tiny 
islets  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  The  islands 
are  in  most  instances  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
several  fine  volcanic  peaks  may  still  be  seen  in 
Luzon,  Negros  and  Mindanao.  Destructive 
eruptions  have  occurred  within  recent  times, 
while  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  often  of  great 
violence. 

The  climate  is  intensely  hot,  and  in  many  of 
the  islands  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  The 
severest  cold  which  I  ever  experienced  at  sea 
level  during  three  years  and  a  half  was  69  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  There  are  four  months  of  rain, 
four  of  sun,  with  intense  heat,  and  two  months 
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of  variable  weather  at  each  change  of  the  mon¬ 
soons.  Revolving  storms  of  great  magnitude  and 
frightful  violence  occur  at  certain  seasons,  and 
frequently  cause  enormous  damage  to  property, 
attended  with  heavy  loss  of  life. 

The  tropical  scenery  in  the  forests  of  this 
archipelago  is  of  unsurpassed  splendor,  the  heat 
and  moisture  combining  to  produce  vegetation 
of  a  magnificence  which  beggars  descrip  ion. 
Gigantic  trees,  towering  to  a  bight  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  are  festooned  with  graceful 
rattans,  beautiful  ferns  and  exquisite  orchids, 
while  underneath  splendid  tree  ferns  rear  their 
lovely  heads  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  air.  Bo 
dense  is  the  vegetation  in  sime  of  these  forests 
that  the  fierce  tropical  sun  hardly  penetrates  to 
the  ground  beneath  them,  and  the  dense  under¬ 
growth  perpetually  drips  with  moisture. 

The  population  of  the  islands  is  estimated  'll 
from  eight  to  ten  millions.  Excluding  foreign¬ 
ers  for  the  moment,  we  find  the  natives  divided 
into  something  like  two  hundred  tribes,  each 
with  its  peculiar  dialect  and  customs.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Negritos,  these  tribes  are 
of  Malay  extraction.  The  latter  people  are  a 
race  of  dwarfish  blacks,  confined  at  present  to  a 
few  of  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges.  They  are 
characterized  not  alone  by  their  color,  but  by 
the  possession  of  closely  curling  hair,  which 
serves  at  once  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
straight  haired  Malay  races.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  believed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
islands. 

A  more  degraded  race  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived.  They  wander  through  the  forests  in  a 
state  bordering  closely  on  absolute  nudity,  and 
live  on  whatever  they  can  pick  from  the  trees 
or  dig  out  of  the  ground.  They  never  practice 
agriculture,  but  sometimes  hunt  a  little,  and 
are  said  to  eat  much  of  their  animal  food  raw. 
They  build  no  houses  during  the  dry  season, 
sleeping  wherever  night  overtakes  them,  and 
moving  on  when  the  flies  become  troublesome. 
They  are  a  puny,  sickly  race,  and  are  rapidly 
becoming  extinct. 

Turning  now  to  the  tribes  of  Malay  origin, 
we  find  them  varying  in  their  development  from 
a  state  of  absolute  savagery  to  civilization. 
The  interiors  of  several  of  the  larger  islands  are 
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populated  by  nearly  naked  tribes,  many  of  whose 
members  have  never  seen  a  white  man.  Having 
nothing  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Spanish, 
they  are,  and  seem  likely  to  remain,  completely 
independent. 

From  a  scientific  standpoint  these  savages 
afford  a  most  interesting  study.  The  Mangyans 
of  Mindoro  come  near  the  bottom  of  the  series. 
Their  numerals  ordinarily  stop  at  three,  their 
professors  of  mathematics  counting  to  twenty  by 
making  use  of  fingers  and  toes!  They  build  rude 
leaf  huts  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the 
dry  season  often  wander  about  like  the  Negritos. 
Some  of  them  who  live  among  the  mountains 
have  begun  to  practice  asrriculture.  They  abao 
lutely  deny  any  belief  in  an  existence  after  death, 
invariably  replying  when  questioned  that  when 
a  man  is  dead  be  is  dead  !  As  soon  as  one  of 
their  number  falls  seriously  ill  be  is  deserted  by 
hie  friends  who  abandon  all  their  belongings 
and  run  away  and  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle, 
changing  their  names  to  insure  better  luck  in 
future. 

Extreme  poverty  is  the  rule  among  the  civil¬ 
ized  natives,  and  its  cause  is  found  in  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
Spanish  masters.  Every  person  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  is  required  to  procure  annually  a 
credula  personal,  or  document  of  identification, 
the  charge  for  which  varies  from  II  50  to  125, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  applicant.  Should 
these  sums  seem  insignificant  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  average  native  has  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  work  for  hire;  that  if  he  does 
succeed  in  securing  employment,  his  wages  are 
often  not  more  than  five  cents  per  day ;  and  that 
he  is  usually  unable  to  dispose  of  bis  farm 
products  for  cash,  being  compelled  to  exchange 
them  for  other  commodities.  In  addition  to  this 
personal  tax  there  is  a  tax  on  cocoanut  trees,  a 
tax  on  beasts  of  burden,  a  tax  on  killing  ani¬ 
mals  for  food,  a  tax  for  keeping  a  shop,  a  tax 
on  mills  or  oil  presses,  a  tax  on  weights  and 
measures,  a  tax  on  cock  fighting,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  At  every  turn  the  poor 
native  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  dire 
necessity  of  paying  tributo;  and  he  frequently 
spends  his  life  in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  meet 
the  obligations  thus  imposed. 

If  the  enormous  sum  thus  raised  were  expended 
even  in  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  colony 
there  might  be  some  justification  for  its  collec¬ 
tion.  While  the  laws  in  regard  to  its  disposi¬ 
tion  are  not  entirely  bad.  in  actual  practice  it 
for  the  most  part  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Spanish  officials,  the  annual  surplui 
amounting  to  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
millions. 

While  the  officials  fatten,  the  natives  are  left 
to  die  like  cattle,  if  epidemic  disease  breaks  out 
among  them,  or  to  starve  if  their  crops  fail. 
There  are,  as  a  rule,  no  roads  worthy  of  the 
name.  There  is  no  justice  except  for  those  able 
to  pay  liberally  for  it,  and,  worst  of  all,  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  education  except  in  one  or 
two  of  the  largest  cities,  and  even  there  the 
facilities  offered  are  very  poor. 

The  Spanish  law  provides  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Spanish  language  in  the  village  schools; 
but  this  does  not  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
village  friars,  who  prefer  to  be  the  only  available 
interpreters  between  their  flocks  and  the  outside 
world.  They  therefore  attempt,  usually  with 
success,  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  and 
the  “education"  of  the  average  native  consists 
of  the  memorizing  of  a  few  prayers  and  a  little 
of  the  catechism.  In  extreme  cases  be  learns  to 
read  and  write  a  little  Spanish,  and  may  aspire 
to  become  a  clerk. 

Delinquent  tax  payers  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  severity.  The  first  step  is  usually  to 
strip  them  to  the  waist,  tie  them  to  a  bench  or 
poet,  and  beat  them  unmercifully.  I  have  seen 
women  subjected  to  this  treatment !  If  this  does 
not'suffi^e,  imprisonment  follows  while  pressure 


is  brought  to  bear  on  relatives  and  friends. 
Daughters  are  not  infrequently  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  the  liberation  of  a  parent  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  honor.  Should  none  of 
there  methods  prove  effective,  deportation  fol¬ 
lows,  with  confiscation  of  property  and  the  leav¬ 
ing  of  women  and  children  to  shift  for  themselves. 

I  once  saw  forty- four  men  deported  from 
Siquijor,  because  they  owed  taxes  varying  in 
amount  from  two  to  forty  dollars.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  families,  if  they  could  find  them,  after 
working  out  the  amount  of  their  several  debts. 
The  wages  allowed  them  were  to  be  six  cents 
per  day.  Board  was  to  be  furnished  them  at  a 
cost  of  five  cents  per  day,  and  they  were  to 
clothe  and  shelter  themselves !  In  other  words, 
their  sentence  amounted  to  deportation  for  life. 

Should  a  native  manage  to  get  abroad  and 
secure  some  little  education,  he  is  likely  to  be 
invited  on  board  a  gunboat  some  evening  and 
not  be  heard  from  thereafter,  the  reason  for  his 
disappearance  being  that  he  knew  too  much. 

Brigandage  is  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  by 
the  authorities  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  The  civil  guard  go  to  much  trouble 
in  apprehending  criminals  of  the  worst  type 
only  to  have  them  set  at  liberty  again  without 
trial,  or  mysteriously  “escape"  from  prison, 
if  there  were  no  criminals  at  large  the  fees  of 
the  judges  would  fall  off) 

All  of  the  civilized  natives  are  adherents  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  There  is  not  a  Protestant 
minister  in  the  islands.  Were  one  to  attempt 
to  work  in  the  provinces  be  would  be  likely  to 
encounter  conditions  not  conducive  to  longevity. 

The  great  power  in  every  native  village  is  the 
padre,  or  village  friar.  Friars  belonging  to 
orders  not  allowed  to  bold  parishes  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
them  here.  Recruited  as  they  are  from  the 
loiyer  classes  in  Spain,  their  ignorance  is  in 
many  cases  almost  beyond  belief.  I  once  found 
myself  in  danger  of  a  personal  altercation  with 
one  of  them  because  I  insisted  that  there  were 
at  that  time  more  than  thirteen  States  in  the 
Union !  This  learned  divine,  in  the  course  of 
bis  conversation,  informed  me  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  near  Mexico,  and  referred  feelinglv  to 
the  visit  of  George  Washington  to  Spain  I 

Once  settled  over  an  out-of-the  way  parish  the 
friar  becomes  a  demigod.  He  is  regarded  with 
reverential  awe  by  the  native  members  of  his 
flock,  who  kiss  his  hands  whenever  he  appears 
in  public  and  obey  implicitly  his  every  order, 
while  Spaniards  living  near  him  learn  to  know 
and  fear  bis  power,  and  as  a  rule  act  upon  his 
suggestions.  In  spite  of  their  vows  of  poverty 
and  chastity  two  or  three  of  these  orders  of 
friars  constitute  the  wealthiest,  as  well  as  the 
most  ehameless,  class  in  the  islands.  There  is 
no  disputing  their  wealth  nor  the  enormous 
power  which  it  brings,  while  there  is  no  attempt 
to  dispute  the  fact  that  they  are  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  extensive  half  caste  popu¬ 
lation  which  almost  invariably  springs  up  in 
their  vicinity.  The  most  appalling  feature  of 
their  domination  is  the  use  which  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  make  of  their  holy  office  to  effect  the  ruin 
of  the  simple  and  superstitious  native  women 
and  girls,  who  blindly  follow  tbeir  bidding. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
ignorance  and  brutish  licentiousness.  One  occa 
sionally  encounters  a  sunny-hearted  old  man,  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  hie  Maker,  who  spends 
hie  life  in  doing  good.  The  results  accomplished 
in  such  cases  serve  only  to  intensify  the  eadneee 
with  which  one  cannot  fail  to  regard  the  state 
of  affaire  which  exists  in  the  average  village. 

A  sharp  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  friars  and  the  priests.  Among  the  Mobam 
medan  fanatics  of  the  southern  islands  are  to  be 
found  Jesuit  priests,  engaged  in  genuine  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  One  cannot  but  admire  their  self- 
sacrificing  and  intrepid  courage  and  their  devo 
tion  to  duty.  So  far  as  my  observation  went 
tbeir  lives  were  above  reproach;  and  it  would 
be  a  blessed  thing  for  the  Philippines  should 
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the  day  ever  come  when  the  friare  were  driven 
out  and  their  places  taken  by  men  like  these. 

Nominally,  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Philippines  is  the  Governor-General.  Actually 
the  controlling  power  is  vested  in  the  clergy, 
and  woe  betide  the  official,  be  he  civil,  military 
or  religious,  who  attempts  to  interfere  with 
Philippine  monastic  life  as  it  exists.  One  of 
two  results  have  invariably  followed  any  vigor¬ 
ous  attempt  to  correct  the  crying  evils  which  1 
have  enumerated.  The  too  ambitious  official 
has  found  that  money  would  procure  the  recall, 
even  of  a  Governor-General,  or  he  has  met  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  death. 

The  Governor  General  is  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  corps  of  officials  to  aid  him  in  the 
performance  of  hie  duties,  while  the  islands  are 
divided  into  provinces,  over  each  of  which  pre¬ 
sides  a  governor  and  a  horde  of  minor  officials. 
The  whole  administration  is  rotten  from  skin  to 
core.  With  few  exceptions  these  officials  have 
come  from  Spain  with  the  deliberate  and  frankly 
expreesed  intention  of  improving  tbeir  pecuniary 
statue;  and  the  means  employed  in  doing  it 
would  require  for  their  enumeration  more  space 
than  is  allotted  to  me.  A  few  years  ago  it  used 
to  be  said  that  the  Governor  of  a  province  who 
failed  to  become  wealthy  in  two  years  was  a 
fool !  Certain  it  is  that  few  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernors  grow  wealthy  out  of  their  salaries. 

Hostility  toward  foreigners  is  intense.  The 
extensive  export  and  import  trade  of  the  islands 
is  in  the  bands  of  foreign  houses,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Spanish,  who  never  weary  in  their 
attempts  to  frame  legislation  calculated  to  reeulc 
in  the  ruin  of  the  money-making  interlopers. 

All  in  all,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  lot 
of  the  Philippine  native  is  a  happy  one.  He 
constantly  chafes  under  his  burden,  while  the 
half-castes  with  tbeir  greater  sensitiveness  and 
superior  intelligence  are  perpetually  boiling  with 
more  or  lees  well-concealed  fury.  Were  arms 
and  ammunition  to  be  had,  Spain’s  rule  in  these 
islands  would  be  speedily  terminated.  As  it  is, 
the  natives,  stirred  up  and  led  by  the  half-castes, 
have  repeatedly  risen  against  the  Government. 

Within  tbe  past  twelve  months  they  have  been 
once  “pacified"  and  have  rieen  a  second  time. 
Little  news  of  happenings  in  tbe  Philippines 
reaches  the  outside  world ;  but  we  know  that 
during  the  present  revolt,  barbarities  which 
dwarf  those  practiced  in  Cuba  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  by  both  Spaniards  and  natives. 

Naturally  tbe  Philippine  native  is  a  peaceable, 
easy-going  fellow.  Under  a  decent  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  be  would  give  little  trouble.  No  one 
familiar  with  existing  conditions  can  doubt 
that  Spanish  rule  has  been  a  curse  to  these 
islands,  and  it  would  be  a  bappy  day  for  them 
should  some  civilized  Power  take  possession  of 
them.  Their  largest  cities  are  well-nigh  defense¬ 
less.  and  could  be  readily  captured  unless  de¬ 
fended  by  a  powerful  naval  force. 
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Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Anniversary  Week,  May  3  to  5.  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  Examinations.  Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  George  W. 
Knox,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  will  address  the  Society  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Inquiry.  Wednesday  afternoon.  Alumni  Meeting. 
W  ednesday  evening.  Dr.  D.  Henry  Palmer,  of  Penn  Yan, 
will  address  the  Society  of  Alumni.  A  portrait  of  the 
late  Dr.  Edwin  Hall  will  be  presented.  Thursday,  Com¬ 
mencement  Day.  The  Alumni  Lunch  In  the  Parlors  of 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  Como’encement  Exer¬ 
cises  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Addresses  by 
members  of  the  Graduating  Class,  and  an  address  to  the 
class,  with  presentation  of  diplomas,  by  President  Booth. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that  commencing 
at  once,  train  No.  45,  leaving  New  York  at  7.50  a.m.,  wifi 
connect  with  train  leaving  Odenton  at  1.37  p.m.,  for 
Annapolis,  daily,  except  Sunday. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

The  86th  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  will  be  held  May  10th,  at  10:30 
A.M.,  in  the  Miller  Chapel. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  9tb,  at  2  p.m. 

Maitland  Alexander,  Secretaru. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOAEDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Cburmi  Erection,  .  -  -  “  „ 

Education,  -  .  -  -  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  ’’  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  -  ‘  _ 

Freedmen.  .  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SITNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION, 
E8TABLI8BED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  •  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se'  lers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work:  Ades. 
l,al»  new  schools  started  In  1897 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
•hare  In  the  Messing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  DU.  secretary, 

lU  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOUOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OK  NEW  YOBK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Miulsters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  In  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  188 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  jL  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April.  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailon' 
Maaaxine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwelu  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OP  INDUSTRY. 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Kstabllsbed  ta  provide  for  children  whose  psrenu  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,009  have  been  In  Its  school 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fully  received.  „  ^ 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8^0  to  4:80  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  t  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  m  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  VUltors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  Jssup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Bussell,  Sec.,  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Princeton  Seminary 
Alumni  Association  will  be  lield  May  10th,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  commencement  exercises. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected  and  the 
annual  r^rts  presented.  The  Alumni  will  dine  to¬ 
gether  in  Stuart  Hall,  at  1:30  p.m. 

J.  H.  Dulles,  Secretary. 


The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  Presbyterian  Build'ng,  1.56  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  3,  at  10  30  a.m  •  All  ladies  interested  in  the 
work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


WHO  HAS  THE  OLDEST  SEWING  MACHINE? 

The  advertisement  with  the  above  caption  Is  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers.  It  appeared  in  our  columns  in 
January  and  Keoruarv  of  this  year  as  part  of  the  yearly 
advertising  plan  of  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
the  results  have  been  of  such  a  phenomenal  nature  that 
a  few  words  regarding  them  may  prove  of  Interest. 

Before  March  1st  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifteen  (308,715)  applications  were  received 
that  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  offer.  There 
were  also  rec  -Ived  too  late  for  consideration  some  ten 
thousand  more,  making  a  total  number  of  replies  at  this 
writing  of  over  316,000  postals. 

In  smecting  the  100  oldest,  the  age  of  each  machine 
was  computed  from  the  near  U  was  made,  as  shown  by  its 
factory  number  or  other  conclusive  evidence.  More 
than  one-half  of  these  old  machines  were  Singers; 
Wheeler  &  IVilaon  and  Howe  followed,  these  two  mak¬ 
ing  together  about  one- quarter  of  the  whole,  while  nu¬ 
merous  other  makes  in  small  numbers  are  included  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  About  50,000  of  these  old  machines 
were  less  than  20  years  old;  nearly  140,000  were  between 
30  and  30  years  old;  some  36,000  were  between  30  and  40 
years  old;  more  than  2,000  were  over  40  years  old,  while 
the  remainder  lacked  sufficient  information  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  age. 

The  large  number  of  machines  entered  in  competition 
made  a  vast  amount  of  work  necessary,  but  the  work 
has  been  done  and  the  awards  have  been  made. 

It  will  be  s°en  that  over  two  thousand  are  reported  as 
forty  years  old  and  over,  and  it  would  seem  at  first 
thought  that  the  selection  of  the  100  oldest  would  be  a 
simple  matter  of  comparison.  On  the  contrary,  most  of 
the  machines  of  this  class  have  been  personally  exam¬ 
ined  by  agents  of  the  company  to  determine  accurately 
the  age  before  an  award  was  made;  the  thoroughness  of 
the  plan  being  exemplified  by  a  letter  from  a  Western 
agent  explaining  his  delay  in  sending  In  his  returns  by 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  heavy  lains.  making  the 
fords  impassable  and  the  roads  so  heavy  that  his  horse 
could  not  get  him  out  into  the  country  where  the  con¬ 
testants  lived. 

To  every  one  of  the  216,000  competitors  has  been  mailed 
a  circular  giving  the  names  of  the  one  hundred  success¬ 
ful  contestiuits  and  all  the  other  results  of  the  plan — 
incidentally  something  as  to  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Singer  Machine. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  (Company  requires  no  com¬ 
mendation  from  us.  Pioneers  in  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  dealing  direct  with  the  cust  >mers.  keeping 
up-to-date  in  all  branches  of  their  business,  making  and 
selling  more  machines  than  all  competitors  combined, 
and  with  facilities  for  supplying  all  demands  of  trade, 
their  over  50  years  of  straightforward  dealings  with  all 
has  established  a  reputation  equalled  by  few  mercantile 
houses. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
and  dialects.  A  larm  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
oan  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its 
oolporters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
minions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mls- 
■lon  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
olea,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  ^00 
BnpportB  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asm/Treas.,  10  East  88d  St..  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Winona 
Assembly  Grounds,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  May 
19th,  1898,  at  11  A.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

The  undersigned,  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Oommissions,  mil  meet  on  the  same  day  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  In  the  Winona  Grounds,  at  8  A.  M.,  to  receive 
the  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Hbnrt  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  Eves  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Gommunloatlons  with  reference  to  entertainment  at 


Among  the  spring  exhibitions  of  ladles’  gowns  and 
cloaks  which  are  now  claiming  the  attention  of  New 
York’s  fashionable  shoppers,  none  is  more  attractive 
than  that  which  Messrs.  >  mold.  Constable  &  (jo.  bave 
just  opened  at  tbeir  establishment,  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Nineteenth  Street.  The  famous  dressmakers  of  the 
world,  including  Worth,  Doucet,  Paqnin,  Sara  Meyer, 
Randnitz,  Vincent  and  Stamler  and  Jeanne,  have  con¬ 
tributed  some  of  their  finest  productions  to  this  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Some  notable  costumes  which  are  being  much  ad¬ 
mired  are  worthy  of  description.  There  is  a  gown  of 
black  point  d'esprit  over  black  taffeta.  <he  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  tiny  fiounces  edged  with  narrow  satin 
ribbon,  and  shirred  to  form  a  yoke  a<  the  top.  The  bod¬ 
ice  fastens  in  the  bsck.  The  yoke  is  shirred  and  trimmed 
with  ruffles  of  ribbon .  The  collar  and  belt  are  turquoise 
blue  and  heliotrope,  and  there  are  handsome  jeweled 
buckles  at  the  neck  and  waist. 

A  rich  Worth  gown  is  made  of  spangled  Chantilly 
lace  over  a  fo-^ndatlon  of  white  sstin. 

A  Paquin  gown  Is  made  of  silver  gray  poplin.  The 
skirt  has  a  fiounce,  and  the  jacket  bodice  forms  a  bolero 
at  the  front,  over  a  vest  of  tucked  mousseline  de  sole. 
The  trimmings  are  of  Valenciennes  lace.  There  is  a 
double  collar  of  poplin,  with  a  third  c  >1  ar  falling  over 
it  of  tucked  turquoise  blue  silk,  edged  with  velvet.  The 
neck  Is  of  turquoise  blue  satin. 

A  handsome  dinner  gown,  by  Vincent,  has  a  salmon 
'  crepe  skirt  tucked  by  nand,  with  insertions  of  Valen¬ 


ciennes  lace.  There  are  crossed  insertions  of  the  same 
lace  on  the  bodice,  the  lace  forming  a  jabot  at  the  side. 
The  sleeves  are  made  of  tucks  of  lace  insertions.  The 
neck  trimming  is  of  heliotrope  ribbon,  and  there  is  a 
sash  of  the  same  material. 

Another  handsome  gown  is  of  silk  crepon,  with  Rus¬ 
sian  blue  and  white  stripes.  The  skirt  Is  bell,  and  is 
trimmed  with  Insertions  of  white  lace  edged  on  each 
side  with  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon.  The  bodice  fas¬ 
tens  on  one  side.  The  collar  is  square,  and  is  tuckM 
6cru  silk,  trimmed  with  lace  insertions  edged  with  black. 
There  is  a  short  sash  of  6cru  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet. 
The  buttons  are  jeweled. 

Theie  is  a  Paquin  gown  of  gray  taffeta  combined  with 
turquoise  blue.  The  skirt  has  three  narrow  ruffles  on  a 
deep  fiounce.  The  narrow  fiounces  continue  up  the 
front  of  the  skirt.  The  jacket  bodice  is  emnroidered  In 
forget-me-nots.  The  front  has  a  vest  of  white  mousse- 
line  de  sole,  with  deep  cream  insertions.  The  collar  is  ot 
turquoise  blue  velvet.  There  are  handsome  jeweled 
buckles  at  the  neck  and  waist. 

In  the  collection  of  cloaks  is  a  wrap  by  Sara Meyer,  of 
silver  gray  poplin,  lined  with  deep  cream  satin  and  ap¬ 
plique  of  black  Chantilly  lace.  The  front  forins  a  jabot. 
The  wrap  fastens  with  a  bow  of  black  velvet  ribbon. 

This  house  is  also  showing  a  fine  line  of  very  dressy 
waists  There  is  an  assortment  of  silk  petticoats,  wrai^ 
pers,  tea  gowns,  underwear  and  dressy  sacks  of  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics. 


A  THING  OF  BBAUTF. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Co.,  as  will  be  not  ced  bjr 
their  advertieement,  are  now  offering  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  a  White  Enameltd  Steel,  Brass  trimmed, 
Bow  foot  Bed,  worth  at  retail  flO.  Every  com¬ 
bination  box  of  soap  is  sufficient  to  last  a  family 
for  one  year.  Kinaly  mention  The  Evangelist 
and  send  for  illustrated  booklet  of  15  premiums. 

See  adv. 


A  GREAT  CARKI.4GE  CO'  CERN. 

Works  of  the  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  business  methods  of  the  Elkhart  Carriage  and 
Harness  Manufacturing  Compai^  have  built  up  an  im¬ 
mense  business  during  the  last  35  years,  reoulring  the 
large  factories  shown  In  the  accompanying  illustrations. 


The  method  of  selling  carriages,  wagons  and  harnesses 
directly  to  the  users  at  factory  prices,  saves  a  great  deal 
of  the  cost  of  the  article,  and  by  doing  a  strlc  ly  cash  or 
C.  O.  D.  business  the  concern  is  not  obliged  to  overcharge 
one  customer  to  u>ake  up  losses  on  another  one.  The 
liberal  plan  of  the  company  includes  shipment  of  goods 
anywhere  for  examination,  and  if  they  should  be  unsat¬ 


isfactory  in  any  way  they  are  returned  and  the  company 
pays  the  freight  both  ways.  The  illustrated  catalogue 
which  they  send  free  is  up-to-date,  and  the  prices  are 
re-uarkably  low.  The  company  has  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  liberal  dealing  and  reliability. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yearn 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whUe 
teething  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  beat 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sofferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drogglsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrnp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


We  take  great  pleasure  In  calling  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Thomas  &  Miller.  Wo  can  recommend 
tbeir  work  from  a  personal  experience.  If  you  want  a 
monument  of  first-class  Qnincy  granite  at  reasonable 
prices,  use  The  Evangelist's  name  in  writing  for  their 
free  Booklet.  See  advt. 


Do  You  Want  an  Elegant  Family  Bible? 

For  $5  SI)  we  will  deliver,  expressage  paid,  a  superb 
$12.00  Family  Bible  and  The  Evangelist  one  year  to  a 
new  subscriber.  Send  for  descriptive  Bible  sheet. 


MABRIABES. 

WoNSETLER  —  BouROEAULT.  —  At  Norristown,  Pa., 
April  20,  1898.  by  Rev  T.  R.  Beeber,  Charles  R.  Wonset- 
ler  and  Esther  Zoe  Bourgeault,  both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  33d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  fiM. 
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Concerning  Values  in  General 

We  shall  have  a  great  many  special  things  to  tell  about  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  some  matters  perfectly  understood  between  us. 

It’s  a  hard  thing  to  fully  appreciate  a  bargain  without  seeing  the  goods.  About 
the  only  standard  of  judgment  you  have  is  the  reduction  from  the  “regular  price.’* 
But  there  is  probably  no  phrase  in  all  advertising  so  much  abused  as  that.  It  is  so 
easy  to  tack  on  a  few  cents  or  dollars  to  the  regular  figures,  and  then  announce  the 
reduction  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Exaggeration  is  so  easy  that  the  truthful 
advertisement  sometimes  sounds  commonplace.  And  what  we  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  (if  you  do  not  already  understand  it)  is  that  our  news  stories  are  written 
literally  and  truthfully. 

When  we  say  “Half-Price,”  we  mean  one-half  the  figures  at  which  we  ourselves 
would  sell  the  goods  under  ordinary  conditions.  “Regular  price”  is  our  own 
regular  price. 

Now  we’d  like  you  to  send  to  us  for  practical  examples  of  this  policy.  We  are 
selling  Silks  (50c.  to  $1.00  a  yard),  Dress  Goods,  and  Handkerchiefs  at  figures 
much  below  the  regular  prices. 

We  are  selling  Upholstery  Goods,  and  especially  Lace  Curtains,  at  figures  very 
much  less  than  regular;  but  you  must  be  quick  to  get  any. 

We  have  some  below-the-usual  figures  on  Wash  Wrappers,  Ribbons,  and  Hosiery, 
which  it  would  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Write  us  about  your  needs.  Samples  cost  only  the  price  of  a  post-card. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  OV.  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

At  the  well-attended  meeting,  April  20th,  Mrs. 
Schaufiler  read  part  of  a  recent  letter  from  Mrs. 
Abbey  of  Nanking,  China.  She  saye:  “This  is 
the  fifth  trip  that  I  have  made  in  the  country 
since  October,  being  one  trip  to  each  out-station 
except  the  new  one  at  Hwai  Yuan  where  I  hope 
to  go  before  the  hot  weather  comes.  I  made 
one  extra  one  to  Tong  Dzing,  as  the  first  was 
too  short,  and  I  may  go  again  to  Dong  Yang. 
The  spring  is  a  disappointing  time  to  itinerate 
as  it  generally  rains,  but  I  take  writing  materi¬ 
als  and  sewing  and  books  with  me,  and  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  also  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  to  teach  a  few  Christians. 

“Each  year  I  have  been  able  to  enlarge  my 
borders  a  little.  This  year  I  have  been  to  two 
walled  cities,  seven  or  eight  market  towns,  and 
innumerable  villages  and  hamlets,  many  of 
whose  inhabitants  had  never  seen  a  foreign 
woman,  and  to  many  of  whom  the  Gospel  was  a 
new  and  incomprehensible  thing. 

“I  was  interested  in  your  account  of  the 
Chinese  tea  (in  the  Chinese  quarter  in  New 
York  on  Mott  street).  The  women  we  generally 
work  among  are  a  very  different  class  from 
your  dainty  ladies  that  are  so  exclusive.  The 
working  class  are  much  more  free  and  accessi¬ 
ble.  Sunny  days  in  the  winter,  they  sit  out¬ 
doors  to  get  warm,  and  we  can  easily  sit  beside 
them  and  make  ourselves  sociable.  When  they 
hear  my  voice  and  know  that  I  speak  their  lan¬ 
guage,  they  lose  their  fear  and  often  become 
quite  friendly.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  share  in  this  work. 

“I  hope  that  the  Church  will  realize  the  great 
need  of  more  laborers  and  more  means  to  carry 
on  the  work.  There  are  still  vast  fields  un¬ 
touched.  But  we  are  thankful  that  there  are 
so  many  who  do  know,  and  who  bold  up  their 
bands,  as  Moses  did,  in  our  behalf.’’ 

A  personal  letter  from  a  new  missionary  in 
India,  to  the  Reformed  Church,  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Beers.  She  told  of  her  slow  progress  in 
learning  the  language,  and  that  she  felt  the 
isolation  peculiarly  in  the  church  services  where 
she  could  understand  nothing.  She  bad  learned 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  by  rote,  so  that  she  might  be 
able  to  join  in  that  at  least.  The  music  fortu¬ 
nately  was  the  same  in  Tamil  as  in  English. 
The  natives  have  a  pretty  custom  of  welcome  or 
tamash,  as  they  call  it,  greeting  guests  with 
song  and  verse,  flowers  and  garlands,  amounting 
to  an  ovation.  She  had  had  this  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience  many  times.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
among  the  school  girls  is  always  a  social  event, 
for  those  who  have  the  means  wear  their  beet 
clothes,  and  are  often  loaded  with  jewels. 

The  strangeness  of  housekeeping  in  that  for¬ 
eign  land  was  dwelt  upon,  but  in  spite  of  difiS- 
culties  and  minor  trials,  she  has  an  eye  for  the 
beauty  of  the  land  and  described  the  charm  of 
the  long  avenue  of  cocoanut  trees'in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

Thrilling  news  has  come  from  Persia,  of  riots 
and  deaths  in  Hamadan,  of^which  ^Mrs.  Speer 
read  in  the  report  from  itbatj^Mission.  This 
occurred  the  22d  of  February,  when  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  trying  to  have  a'etation  meeting 
and  a  dinner  to  celebrate^Washington’s  birthday, 
and  Dr.  Holmes's.  Several  Moslems  were  killed 
in  the  first  unsought  quarrel,  and  this  led  on  to 
the  looting  of  bouses  witb'stealing  and  burning. 
The  missionaries’  name  alone  protected  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Girls’  School.  Dr.  'Holmes  sent  word  to 
the  Governor  that  the  mob  must  be  controlled 
and  he  helplessly  replied,  “What  can  we  do?’’ 
Dr  Holmes  finally  convinced  him  that  something 
could  be  done,  and  soldiers,  who  |the  day  before 
had  been  looting  bouses,  were  stationed  on  guard 
against  the  mob.  In  this  way,  quiet  was  finally 
restored.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  orthodox  Mos¬ 
lems  were  kept  in  state,  those  of  the  other  sects 
were  left  for  the  fate  of  Jezebel's  body.  The 
following  day  the  old  Mollah,  who  was  proba¬ 


bly  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair,  proclaimed 
in  the  mosque,  “You  did  well;  I  am  with  you! 
Three  things  1  had  to  do;  one  is  finished,  two 
remain.’’  This  last  vague  statement  seemed  to 
be  a  covert  threat  against  the  Christians. 

Mr.  Hannum,  fresh  from  West  India,  spoke 
earnestly  of  the  work  in  the  Kolhapur  Mission. 
“We  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,’’  he 
said,  “but  our  part  of  the  field  seems  the  least 
fruitful.  However,  we  are  not  discouraged,  and 
I  am  happy  in  having  for  my  work  the  rural  dis 
trict  where  there  is  certainly  the  most  encour¬ 
agement.  One  new  church  has  recently  been 
organized,  and  in  almost  every  village  we  have 
one  or  more  Christians  who  stand  for  the  truth. 
One  little  village  has  just  one  representative  of 
our  religion,  a  poor  old  woman  of  the  outcast 
people,  living  in  her  one  room  in  a  row  of  huts. 
You  would  pity  her  if  you  knew  how  she  has  to 
hold  to  her  profession  in  spite  of  the  abuse  of 
her  husband  and  neighbors. 

“She  came  once  to  Kolhapur  to  beg,  for  they 
had  nothing.  We  did  not  have  famine  in  our 
district,  but  we  had  very  hard  times,  when  in¬ 
stead  of  sixteen  shares  of  poor  grain  one  could 
get  only  six  for  a  rupee.  This  woman  brought 
her  husband  and  her  little  girl,  and  they  sat 
on  the  floor  and  talked  generalities  for  a  long 
time  before  they  came  to  the  point,  as  they 
always  do,  and  then  they  asked  for  food  and 
clothes.  Their  story  was  very  touching  and 
Mrs.  Hannum  could  not  resist  it,  and  brought 
them  the  things  they  needed. 

“But  we  know  as  a  rule  it  is  not  wise  to  give 
to  them.  The  effect  is  pauperizing.  One  thing 
we  did  to  give  the  hungry  people  work,  and  that 
was  to  plant  a  hedge  of  aloes,  which  grows  wild, 
all  around  the  Mission  Compound.  There  was 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  hedge  and  thirty  or  forty 
people  were  employed.  We  paid  the  men  four 
cents  a  day,  the  women  two  thirds  as  much,  and 
boys  and  girls  less.  This  did  not  furnish  a 
luxurious  subsistence,  but  brought  them  a  little 


food  and  clothing.  We  celebrated  the  Jubilee 
by  giving  away  some  clothing.  We  tried  to 
make  them  all  work  and  when  the  greatest 
pressure  was  over,  would  not  let  them  stay  in 
Kolhapur,  but  sent  them  back  to  plant  their 
grains  and  keep  up  their  homes.’’ 

Mr.  Hannum  answered  questions  in  regard  to 
our  Miss  Minor  and  Miss  Jefferson,  the  request 
to  the  Zenana  Society  in  London  for  four  new 
women,  and  the  famine  and  its  effects.  The 
most  trying  part  of  that  was  that  there  was 
plenty  of  grain  in  control  of  wealthy  natives  if 
they  had  only  been  willing  to  sell  it  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  said  that  Mr.  Hannum  had 
brought  her  a  little  lamp  as  a  token  of  remem¬ 
brance  from  one  of  the  natives  who  had  not 
formtten  her  or  her  visit.  The  note  with  it  was 
in  English,  sending  a  message  to  “Doctor  ’Las- 
pie, ’’  and  closing  familiarly  with  “Give  doc. 
my  b.  c.,’’  which  was  interpreted  as  “best 
compliments !’’ 

Mrs.  Prentiss  reported  a  letter  from  Mrs.  J. 
N.  B.  Smith  of  China,  and  Miss  Hulibard  told 
of  that  delightful  concert  in  Teheran,  Persia, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Hardy,  our  new  American  Min¬ 
ister,  the  proceeds  of  which,  11,000,  went  to  the 
Hospital. 

The  closing  prayer  remembered  that  lonely 
Christian  woman  in  India,  our  missionaries’ 
needs,  and  our  own  Board,  beginning,  with  this 
meeting,  a  new  year  of  service.  S.  R.  D. 


ON  THIRTY  DAYS’  TBIAI.. 

The  offer  of  the  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  this  issue  is  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  they  deal  directly  with  the 
consumer,  wiping  out  all  middlemens’  profits. 
We  know  the  Soaps  they  make  are  good.  They 
give  thirty  days’  free  trial  of  their  goods  before 
the  bill  is  payable.  Then  if  party  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  soaps,  etc.,  on  notice  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  they  will  take  the  goods  away,  making  no 
charge  for  what  has  been  used.  The  price  of 
the  box  and  the  premium  is  only  the  ordinary 
cost  of  the  soaps.  The  Enameled  Steel  Bed 
given  as  a  premium  costs  nothing.  In  writing 
for  illustrated  Booklet  of  15  premiums  mention 
The  Evangelist.  Each  purchaser  of  a  box  of 
Soap  can  select  any  one  of  the  15  valuable  pre¬ 
miums. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Citt.— The  Church  of  the  Sea 
and  Land  ieeuee  a  very  neat  Monthly,  which 
ffivee  many  particulars  of  ite  operations — the 
Table  of  ^rvicee  giving  eix  for  Sunday,  not 
including  the  “Cottage  and  Lodging  Houee 
Meetinn”  of  that  day;  and  every  day  of  the 
week  there  are  from  two  to  four  appointments. 
And  this  is  the  showing  of  las 
pared  with  three  years  previous : 


Number  of  church  members . 

“  ••  S.  S.  ••  . 

Average  Sunday  School  attendance 


Plate  collections  in  church. 
Sunday  School  collections. . 


:  year, 

as  com- 

18»t 

1897 

176 

227 

170 

392 

119 

216 

$796.29 

$926.47 

249.54 

427.00 

202.47 

225.96 

1,740.55 

2,633.17 

Rochester.  —  Westminster  Church.  —  The 
beauty  of  Easter  at  Westminster  Church  was  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  communion  service  in  the 
morning,  fifty-eight  persons  came  forward  and 
publicly  united  with  the  church.  Forty  five  of 
these  were  received  upon  confession  of  their 
faith,  thirteen  being  baptized.  These  decisions 
made  for  Jesus  Christ  are  partly  the  result  df 
the  work  done  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Michigan,  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
S.  Chafer,  Gospel  singers.  These  evangelistic 
services  began  Sunday,  March  20th,  and  con 
tinned  for  two  weeks.  There  was  a  deep  spir 
itual  interest  from  the  first.  Pastor  and  people 
had  made  careful  and  prayerful  preparation  W 
the  work.  Mr.  Morey’s  Chalk  Talks  for  children 
and  young  people  are  especially  helpful.  Rev. 
Albert  Evans  is  the  pastor  of  Westminster, 
and  since  his  labors  began,  less  than  two  years 

ao,  one  hundred  and  sixty  three  have  been 
ded  to  the  church.  Plane  are  partially  drawn 
for  enlarging  the  Sabbath  school-room,  which 
is  now  very  much  crowded.  A  very  pleasant 
occasion  was  that  of  Tuesday  evening,  April  5th, 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  ot  the  organization  of 
this  church.  Pastor  Evans  began  proceedings 
by  reading  from  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of 
April,  1868,  the  names  of  the  eighty  two  persons 
who  were  dismissed  from  the  Central  Church 
and  trusted  with  the  care  of  building  up  the  new 
church  and  also  a  description  of  their  plane. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Morey,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
gave  an  account  of  the  difficulties  during  that 
early  period.  After  reviewing  the  past,  he  con¬ 
gratulated  the  congregation  on  their  present 
prosperity.  The  pastor  of  the  Central  Church, 
Dr.  Stebbins,  next  gave  an  address  of  greeting, 
congratulating  Westminster  on  being,  what  very 
few  churches  of  the  present  day  are,  gatherers  in 
of  men,  an  evangelistic  church  in  the  best  sense. 
He  said  those  who  went  out  from  the  Central 
Church,  had  been  faithful  to  their  trust.  Rev. 
C.  P.  Coit  of  the  Memorial  Church,  gave  an 
address  of  greeting  to  the  remaining  charter 
members,  fifteen  of  these  being  present.  The 
occasion  closed  with  a  very  enjoyable  reception, 
the  charter  members  present  acting  as  reception 
committee.  The  church  was  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  with  flags  and  flowers.  Letters  of  regret 
and  congratulation  from  several  city  pastors 
were  read  by  the  pastor.  A.  E. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  met  in  Mechanic 
ville,  April  18th,  electing  Rev.  (jharles  E.  Mac 
Oinnese,  Ph.  D.,  Moderator,  and  Rev.  George 
Fairlee,  Temporary  Clerk.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Hector  Hall,  D.D.,  on  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  was  followed  by  a  magnificent  and 
inspiring  address  on  India,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  R. 
Ewing,  D.  D. ,  of  Lahore.  It  excited  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed 
that  it  would  be  good  to  have  more  of  such 
missionaries  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
India  to  arouse  the  indifference  of  the  church 
at  home.  The  following  delegatee  were  elected 
to  the  Synodical  Missionary  Congress  meeting 
in  Auburn,  June  7th:  Ministers,  T.  P.  Sawin, 
C.  H.  Van  Wie,  A.  H.  Allen.  G.  Fairlee,  R. 
H.  Carson,  C.  E.  MacGinness,  G.  T.  fierry,  and 
elders,  W.  H.  Sherman,  Robert  Cluett,  E  W. 
Arms,  A.  H.  Graves,  T.  Collins  of  Troy,  G.  H. 
Davry  of  Lansingburgh  and  H.  Aird  of  Cohoes. 
Letters  were  read  by  the  Stated  Clerk  from 
absent  members,  among  whom  were  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Hill,  who  is  supplying  the  church  of  North- 
ville.  New  York;  Rev.  Jacob  G.  Miller,  D.D., 
of  Manchester,  Iowa;  Rev.  Albert  C.  Reed, 
Rev.  John  R.  Crasser  from  Canton  on  bis  jour¬ 
ney  around  the  world,  and  an  interesting  auto¬ 
graph  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Houee  of 
Waterford,  who  is  almost  blind.  He  enclosed 
a  letter  of  congratulation  which  he  had  received 
from  Siam  last  year  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  hie  founding  the  Siam  mission.  The  leiter 
was  written  in  Siamese,  with  a  translation,  by 
the  native  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Bang¬ 


kok,  and  was  sent  to  Dr.  House  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Siam.  After  the  reading  of  these  letters, 

Crayer  was  offered  for  the  aged  and  absent  mem- 
ers  of  the  Presbytery  by  Rev.  Charles  £. 
Atwood.  There  was  an  interesting  discussion 
on  the  new  plan  of  Synodical  Home  Missions, 
and  it  was  voted  to  adopt  the  new  plan  by 
which  the  Synod  will  endeavor  to  support  its  own 
work  of  Home  Missions.  The  former  Commit 
tee  of  Home  Missions  was  intrusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan,  with  the  addition  to 
the  Committee  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Sprague. 
The  Committee  on  the  Armenian  Mission  in 
Troy  made  its  report,  and  speeches  were  made 
by  Rev.  Donald  MacGregor,  Rev.  Or.  T.  P. 
Sdwin,  Rev.  Qeorae  T.  Berry,  Elder  Aaron  H. 
Graves  and  Mr.  Papian.  who  founded  the  Mis¬ 
sion  ten  years  ago.  The  Presbytery  gave  ite 
hearty  approval  to  this  excellent  work  and  sent 
an  appeal  to  the  churches  to  give  it  support 
with  liberal  contributions.  Commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  are  Rev.  Charles  E.  Mac- 
Ginnees,  Pb.D.,  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Wie; 
alternates.  Rev.  Richard  Turnbull  and  Rev.  O. 
C.  Auringer;  elders,  Aaron  H.  Graves  and 
Philip  A.  Morse  of  Troy;  alternates,  William  H. 
Sherman  of  Troy  and  William  L.  Hitchcock  of 
Cambridge.  The  narrative  of  religion  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  was  read  by  Rev.  W. 
H.  Sybrandt.  The  two  overtures  sent  down  by 
the  General  Assembly  were  answered  in  the 
negative.  William  Ellis  Williams,  who  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  church  of  Warrensburgh,  was  receiv^ 
as  a  licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn, 
and  after  examination  was  ordained  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist.  John  Selby  Frame  was  tak'^n  under 
care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  and  he  and  James  Harvey  Dunham  of 
Cambridge  were  examined  and  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  It  was  the  first  trial  of  the  new 
scheme  of  written  examinations,  which  promises 
to  work  well  with  some  amendments  which  were 
proposed  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Reed  and  adopted 
and  ordered  printed.  The  next  meeting  place  is 
North  Granville  in  September.  The  Presbytery 
adjourned  at  5.30  o’clock  Tuesday  afternoon. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  is  no 
vacancy  in  the  Presbytery,  every  church  being 
supplied.  A.  H.  A. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  at  Phelps, 
April  18th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  Howard  Cornell.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Maier 
was  chosen  Moderator  and  Revs.  Jobe  S.  Niles 
and  A.  M.  Brown  Temporary  Clerks.  Rev. 
George  Nicholls  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Syracuse  and  Rev.  F.  A.  Valentine  die 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons.  Samuel  G. 
Palmer  and  James  A.  Laurie  were  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Rev.  John  S.  Niles  and 
Elder  William  P.  Wisewell,  Naples,  were  elected 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  Rev. 
E.  B.  McGhee  and  Elder  Cheney  P.  Whitney 
of  Seneca  Castle  were  chosen  their  alternates 
The  following  delegatee  to  the  Auburn  Synodical 
Missionary  Congress  in  June  were  appointed: 
Rev.  Messrs.  William  H.  Webb,  D.  Henry 
Palmer,  A.  W.  Taylor,  J.  C.  Glover.  Elders, 
H.  R.  Taylor,  Shortsville;  G.  C.  Prichard, 
M.D.,  Phelps;  Elijah  R.  Page,  Canandaigua, 
and  A.  M.  Dickerson  Gorham.  The  overture 
on  “Powers  of  Sessions’’  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative  that  on  “Deacons”  in  the  negative. 
An  overture  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
requesting  that  the  surplus  of  General  Assembly 
funds  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  benev¬ 
olent  Boards  of  the  Church ;  another  that  more 
care  should  be  exercised  in  faking  students  for 
the  ministry  under  care  of  Presbyteries  and  still 
another  that  Sabbath  schools  and  Young  Peo 
pie’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  might 
send  their  contributions  to  the  several  Boards 
aided  without  the  agency  of  the  Woman’s 
Board.  Rev.  J  E.  Adame  smke  in  behalf  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan, 
D  D.  for  Home  Missions.  Elder  Herman  A. 
Carmer  of  Seneca  Falls  told  what  kind  of  a 
Sermon  he  liked  to  hear  and  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adame 
the  kind  of  bearer  he  liked.  The  next  stated 
meeting  will  be  at  Branchport.  An  adjourned 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Penn  Yan,  May  11th, 
to  ordain  some  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
Every  church  in  the  Presbytery  is  supplied 
has  called  a  pastor. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  met 
semi-annual  session  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst. 
in  the  Amenia  Church.  The  retiring  Modera 
tor.  Rev.  J.  A.  Terhune,  gave  a  very  acceptable 
sermon  from  John  xviii.  38,  “What  is  Truth.’' 
The  Rev.  H.  R.  Fraser  of  Cornwall  on-Hudson 
was  elected  Moderator  for  the  next  eix  months 
and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  MacGowan.  Temporary  Clerk 
of  the  meeting.  The  reports  from  the  churches 
were  generally  very  encouraging,  in  several  cases 
large  accessions  to  the  membership  on  confession 
of  faith  being  noted.  Mr  William  Ashton  was, 
after  examination,  licemed  as  a  local  evangelist 
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ORBANISTS 


Eddy’s  Concert  Pieces  for  Organ 

Fifteen  beautifal  works  arranged  by  the 
well-known  orgranist,  Clarence  Eddy,  for  con¬ 
cert  use.  This  volume  stands  at  the  bead  of 
all  similar  publications  as  the  standard  book 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Price,  limp  cloth,  $2.0(i, 
postpaid. 

Whitney’s  Organ  Album 

A  collection  of  33  compositions  for  the  pipe 
organ,  with  registration  and  pedaling  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Whitney.  Every  piece  can  be  piayed  on 
two  or  three  manual  organ.  Price,  boards, 
$2.00 ;  cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

Organ  Voluntaries 

Compiled  by  E.  Truette.  A  collection  of  32 
short,  easy  compositions  for  the  organ,  espe¬ 
cially  arranged  for  church  services,  with  regis¬ 
tration  carefully  indicated.  Price,  limp  cioth, 
ki.OO,  postpaid. 

The  Orga*t  In  Church  and  in  Concert 

Compiled  by  J.  W.  Simpson.  An  excellent 
collection  of  organ  pieces  lor  pipe  or  reed 
organ.  The  collections  vary  as  to  difficulty, 
but  are  all  within  the  acquirements  of  the 
average  organist.  Price,  $2.(10,  postpaid. 

Parish  Harmonies 

Compiled  by  J.  W.  Simpson.  A  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  organ  music  of  medium  difficulty,  for 
heme  or  chtmh  use  Seventy-eight  pieces. 
Price,  iimp  cloth,  ^'2.011,  postpaid. 

Itoyal  Collection  of  Organ  Music 

A  collection  of  bright  pieces  adapted  to  the 
parlor  organ  Contains  over  ,5i  pieces,  large 
sheet-music  size  Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

ANY  piece  or  book  of  music  W 
published  in  any  part  of  the  Jg 
world  can  be  procured  from  us 
at  shortest  notice - 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

The  best  musical  journal  in  this  country.  Able  editorials, 
valuable  contributions  by  the  foremost  writers,  correspond¬ 
ence,  criticisms,  etc.  Sixteen  pages  of  new  music  In  each 
Issue.  Edited  by  Philip  Hale.  Published  on  the  drat  day  of 
each  month.  Single  copies,  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  |1. 
With  every  new  subscription  we  give  a  handsome  volume  of 
bound  music.  Send  for  Premium  Sheet. _ 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


NEW  YORK 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 


OVER  400,000  COPIES  OF 

Sacred  Songs  No.  1 

ALREADY  SOLD. 

825  per  too,  by  Express;  30c.  each,  postpaid. 

THE  BI6L0W  ft  MAIN  CO. 


SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES 

An  Instructive  Service  and  Songs  for 
CHILDREN’S  DAY 

Topics :  'The  Holy  Scriptures :  To  Understand  ;  The 
Scriptures  and  the  Children ;  How  to  Study  the  Word. 
Emblems:  The  Floral  Anchor  and  Cross,  and  the  Pyramid 
of  Children.  'The  Open  Bible  Song,  with  ten  others,  will 
please  you.  Postpaid.  5  cts.:  14  per  1(K).  Orchestra,  75 
cents.  Outfit  for  the  emblems,  77  letters,  50  cents. 
J.  H.  Kurzenknabo  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’i. Manager 

TBOT,  N.  T.,and  NEW  TOBK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 


menslons. 
Mtlmatefiae. 


ok  of  Light  and  LIGHT 

I.  P.  Fniikt  SBl  Paari  8t..  New  York 


PBBSEBVE  TOUB  BVANGEUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  jpoatage 
prepaid.  Address  'The  Evangelist  156  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City 
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for  one  year  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  church 
at  Malden.  The  pastoral  relatione  between  the 
Rev.  T.  D.  Elder  and  the  New  Hamburgh 
Church  were  dieeolved,  Mr.  Elder  having  ac 
cepted  a  call  to  Montgomery.  Much  regret  was 
expressed  by  the  representatives  from  New  Ham 
burgh  and  by  the  Presbytery  at  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Elder,  he  having  shown  himself  a  most 
faithful  and  eflBoient  pastor  and  co-Presbyter, 
one  greatly  beloved.  The  best  of  Christian 
wishes  follow  him  to  his  new  field.  The  over¬ 
tures  from  the  General  Assembly  were  both 
answered  in  the  aflSrmative.  Congratulatory 
resolutions  were  passed,  by  a  rising  vote,  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  this  month  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversaries  of  the  Rev.  Jere 
miah  Searle  of  Calvary  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  K.  Hall  of  the  First  Church,  Newburgh. 
The  Revs  O.  L.  Carbart  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Belden, 
with  J.  A.  MacGovran  and  f.  D.  Jester  as  alter¬ 
nates,  and  Elders  badeau  and  Warring,  with 
Elders  Husted  and  Bingham  as  alternates,  were 
elected  as  Commissioners  to  General  Assembly. 
The  Presbytery  was  warmly  welcomed  and  de 
ligbtfully  entertained  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Woodin 
and  his  devoted  people  of  the  Amenia  Church. 

Ths  Pkesuyteby  of  Niagara  held  its  stated 
spring  meeting,  April  18th  and  I9tb,  at  Youngs 
town,  where  the  brethren  are  rejoicing  in  the 
recent  completion  of  their  handeome  edifice. 
Rev.  N.  B.  Chester,  pastor,  wrought  very  sue 
cessfully  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests.  Hev.  A. 
P.  Meeker  of  Wrisbt’s  Corners,  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman  of  Lyndonville, 
Temporary  Clerk  for  one  year.  At  his  own  re 
quest.  Rev.  John  W.  Ross  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Rochester.  Licentiate  Samuel  F. 
Sharp  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  passed  a  very  creditable  exam¬ 
ination,  after  which  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  ordination  and  installation  at  Holley. 
The  overture  concerning  the  powers  of  Sessions 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative;  that  concern¬ 
ing  Deacons  in  the  negative.  Presbytery  joined 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  in  overturing 
General  Assembly  to  recall  the  direction  to 
Young  People’s  Societies  and  Sunday-schools 
to  send  their  missionary  offerings  through  the 
Women’s  Boards.  Rev.  Horace  T.  Cbadsey, 
Mapleton,  and  Elder  Augustus  J.  Hathaway, 
North  Tonawanda,  were  elected  Commissioners 
to  General  Assembly,  and  Rev.  Seth  Cook, 
Knowlesville.  and  Elder  Jonas  W.  Brown,  Lock- 
port.  were  elected  alternates.  To  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Congress  at  Auburn  in  June  were  elected 
Rev.  Messrs.  Duncan  Cameron,  J.  C  Mechlin 
and  A.  P.  Meeker,  and  Elders  W.  H.  L.  Hom- 
medieu,  G.  G.  Lansing  and  L.  W.  Kinzly.  The 
Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence  presented 
a  report  very  carefully  prepared.  A  season  of 
prayer  was  observed  for  the  Company  of  the 
Regular  Army  stationed  at  Fort  Niagara,  in 
Youngstown,  and  which  departed  Monday  eve 
ning  lor  Tampa  and  the  seat  of  war.  Monday 
evening  was  given  up  to  two  very  profitable  dis¬ 
courses,  the  first  a  sermon  on  “Work  for  the 
Conversion  of  Sinners,’’  by  the  retiring  Modera 
tor.  Rev.  A.  T.  Vail  of  Medina.  The  second 
was  an  address  on  Foreign  Missions  by  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Adams  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Mr.  Adame  argued  for  “up-to-date’’  Pennine  on 
foreign  missionary  work,  and  gave  an  address 
along  entirely  new  lines  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Holley.  June  3d,  at  2  P.  M.  The  fall 
meeting  will  be  held  with  the  First  Church, 
Lockpurt. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  sends  to  Gen¬ 
eral  A-eemblyasCommiseioners:  Minister  Joseph 
E.  Tinker  of  Rock  Stream,  (son  of  the  former 
missionary  and  pastor.  Rev.  Reuben  Tinker, ) 
«nd  Elder  LeGrand  M  Brown  of  Horse  Heads, 
New  York. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  in  Avoca, 
April  19th,  and  was  opened  with  an  excellent 
sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  Robert 
Clemments,  on  “The  Ideal  Sermon.”  Forty- 
three  responded  to  the  roll-call.  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Hutton,  D.D,.  was  elected  Moderator,  and  Rev, 

B.  B.  Knapp,  Clerk.  Rev.  Erwin  C.  Hull  was 
diemiseed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and 
Alfred  F.  Pratt  to  that  of  Niagara.  Rev.  James 
A.  Miller  reported  that  a  thousand  copies  of 
The  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Steuben 
and  Allegany  bad  been  printed  and  distributed, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Presbytery  were  f^iven  for 
the  very  able  and  painstaking  manner  in  which 
the  work  had  been  done.  A  full  hour  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Home  and  Synodical  Home  Mis 
aions  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Rev.  S. 
W.  Pratt,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Every  church  in  the  Presbytery  is  supplied. 
The  church  at  Centreville  was  diseolved  and  the 
name  of  the  church  at  Hornby  stricken  from 
the  roll,  having  with  the  consent  of  Presbytery 
changed  its  relation  to  unite  with  other  denom¬ 
inations  in  forming  a  union  of  all  denomina¬ 


tions,  thus  supplying  the  place  with  the  regular 
preaching  of  ihe  Gospel.  Arrangements  were 
made  which  it  is  hoped  will  enable  the  church 
at  Atlanta  to  free  itself  from  the  too  heavy  bur- 
ren  of  debt.  Presbytery  increased  its  gifts  to 
Home  Missions  11,1%.  Rev.  Charles  N.  Frost 
presented  a  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  churches  to  Foreign  and  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  Records  of  the  Wheeler  Church, 
containing  the  history  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman 
to  the  Presbytery  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Stated  Clerk.  Among  the  papers  was  one  bear¬ 
ing  Whitman’s  signature,  and  the  letter  on 
which  he  was  received  into  the  church.  The 
overture  concerning  powers  of  Session  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative.  The  Commissioners  to 
the  Assembly  are  Rev.  George  W.  Warren  and 
Elder  L.  J.  Brown  of  Hammondsport ;  alternates 
James  A.  Miller,  Ph.D.  and  Elder  S.  J.  DePew 
of  Cobocton.  The  delegates  to  the  Synodical 
Congress  are:  Ministers,  W.  A.  Reid,  S.  W. 
Pratt,  C.  L.  Luther  and  D.  V.  Putnam ;  elders, 
E.  H.  Smith,  Painted  Poet;  S.  J.  DePew, 
Cohocton ;  O.  F.  Laine,  Caneteo,  and  George 
R  Noxon,  Avoca.  Rev.  Robert  made  a  full 
report  on  Young  People’s  Societies,  showing  a 

membership  of - active  and  286  associate;  88 

had  joined  the  church,  165  were  contributed  for 
missions  and  $826  for  other  purposes.  Juniors, 
362,  of  whom  32  have  joined  the  church ;  $35 
given  to  missions.  Rev.  E.  R.  Evans  gave  the 
Narrative,  which  showed  an  addition  to  the 
churches  on  confession  of  faith  of  305.  Among 
the  larger  are  Prattsburgh,  — ,  Hartshorn  Memo¬ 
rial,  49,  and  Cuba,  35.  Sunday  schools  show 
an  increase  of  men’s  classes.  Men’s  Societies 
have  also  been  organized  in  some  congregations. 
An  appropriate  Minute  on  the  death  of  Rev. 
John  Waugh  was  adopted.  Rev.  John  H.  Orbi- 
son  addressed  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  on  Mission  Work  in  India.  Both  evening 
meetiegs  were  attended  by  full  bouses.  The 
ladies  made  the  meeting  specially  social  by  giv¬ 
ing  dinner  and  tea  to  the  Presbytery  in  the 
church  parlors.  The  new  church  building  was 
considered  a  model  and  its  beauty  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Pulteney  was  fixed  for  the  next  place 
of  meeting  and  the  hour  of  meeting  of  stated 
meetings  changed  from  Tuesday  to  Monday. 
Rev.  James  A.  Miller,  the  very  able  Stated  Clerk 
of  this  body  has  been  called  to  the  Franklin 
Street  Church,  Elmira,  and  if  be  shall  be  dis¬ 
missed  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  Presbytery.  The 
Presbytery  adjourned  for  a  special  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Avoca,  May  10th,  at  three  o’clock,  at 
which  tinre  Mr.  Peter  McKenzie,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  installed  over  the  Avoca  Church.  The 
Rev.  E.  R.  Evans  is  to  preach  the  sermon,  the 
Rev.  George  N.  Frots  to  give  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  and  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Knapp  that  to  the 
people.  S.  W.  P. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  met  in  an¬ 
nual  session  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cort¬ 
land,  New  York,  on  April  18th  and  19th.  The 
Rev.  George  A.  Liggett,  Ph.D.  of  Deposit  was 
elecUd  Moderator.  The  Rev.  James  D.  Cameron 
and  Elder  Arthur  A.  Kilmer  of  Bin^amton. 
North,  were  chosen  Temporary  Clerks.  The  Rev. 
William  Wallace  Ketchum  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga.  Elder  Ezra  J.  Peck 
of  (Jwego  was  chosen  as  a  Commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary.  The  delegation  to  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  consists  of  Ministers  Samuel  Dun¬ 
ham  and  Arthur  Spauldinv,  principals;  John 
MacLachlan  and  George  N.  Macdonald,  alter¬ 
nates.  Elders,  Clinton  D.  Mallory  and  J.  Henry 
Timpson,  principals;  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fuller 
and  Orrin  W.  Rice,  alternates.  The  plan  of 
Synodical  Missions  was  endorsed.  The  overture 
on  “Powers  of  Session”  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  that  on  “Deacons”  in  the  negative. 
The  Narrative  and  verbal  reports  of  pastors  and 
elders  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  churches 
were  enjoying  a  good  degree  of  spiritual  life. 
On  the  second  evening  of  the  sessions,  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Mis¬ 
sionary  Swiety  were  addressed  by  B.  C.  Atter- 
bury,  M.D. ,  on  Medical  Missions  in  China. 
The  address  was  instructive,  entertaining,  and 
comprehensive  of  the  work  carried  on. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Binobahton,  April  81, 1898. 

Hudson  Presbytery  met  in  Port  Jervis,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  18th,  at  8  P.M.,  and  was  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  Rev.  James  S.  E.  Erskine,  from 
H^b.  iv.  12.  There  were  present  forty  minis¬ 
ters  and  thirty-four  ruling  elders.  In  addition 
to  these  were  four  visiting  brethren  and  two 
elder  Commissioners.  Rev.  William  M.  Yeo 
mane  was  elected  Moderator,  and  Revs.  Theron 
Brittain  and  Louis  O.  Rotenbacb,  Temrorary 
Clerks.  Revs  Benjamin  F.  Parliman,  Robert 
H.  Herron  and  William  C.  Brown  were  received 
on  certificates  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Brook 
lyn.  New  York  and  Chester,  respectively.  Mr. 
Parliman  accepted  a  call  to  Haverstraw  First 


Church,  and  hie  installation  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  May  24tb  prox.,  at  7.30 
P.M.  Mr.  Herron  accepted  a  call  from  Nyack, 
and  his  installation  was  fixed  for  Friday,  April 
29th  inst. ,  at  8  P.  M.  Mr.  Brown  takes  charge 
of  a  mission,  recently  established  in  Goehen, 
for  the  colored  population  of  that  village.  That 
population  numbers  about  4(X),  and  the  mission 
has  been  established  and  is  to  be  directed  and 
supported  by  the  Goshen  Church.  Mr.  James 

C.  Coleman,  a  licentiate  under  the  care  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  was  irdained  as  an  evangelist.  The 
overture  in  regard  to  the  Powers  of  the  Session 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  that  in 
reference  to  Deacons  in  the  negative.  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  Assembly  were  chosen  as  follows: 
Ministers:  Thomas  B.  Thomas  and  James  S.  £. 
Erskine.  Elders:  Edward  F.  Piereon  and 
Horace  D.  Thompson.  Delegates  to  Synod’s 
Missionary  Congress  were  also  appointed.  The 
number  not  being  complete  the  Stated  Clerk  was 
empowered  to  commission  others.  The  Necro¬ 
logical  report,  presented  by  Dr.  Freeman,  was 
an  unusually  impressive  one.  Since  our  last 
stated  meeting  four  of  our  brethren  have  been 
called  away.  At  the  close  of  the  report,  the 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Harlow  led  the  Presb>tery  in 
prayer,  and  Dr.  Freeman  was  instruqted  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbytery  to  the 
stricken  families.  The  Stated  Cleik  was  in¬ 
structed  to  extend  the  sympathy  of  Presbytery 
to  the  Revs.  James  J.  McMahon  and  Luther 
Littell — both  in  poor  health,  and  hence  unable 
to  be  present.  An  interesting  popular  meeting, 
in  commemoration  of  the  250th  aonivereary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Standards,  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening.  President  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall.  D.D. ,  made  the  address  of  the  evtning. 
It  was  devoted  to  an  impressive  presentation  of 
the  leading  feature  of  the  Wee  minster  move- 
mnet.  The  address  was  well  received,  and  the 
thanks  of  Presbytery  were  returned  to  Dr.  Hall 
for  its  delivery.  It  was  matter  of  regret  that 
Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  who  also  was  to  have 
spoken,  on  account  of  illness,  was  unable  to 
present.  The  meeting  was  a  very  pleasant  one: 
and  was  characterized  by  absence  of  debate  and 
prompt  transaction  of  business.  The  Presbytery 
was  finely  entertained,  and  was  rejoiced  by  the 
evidences  of  prosperity  in  the  Port  Jervis 
Church.  Within  the  past  year,  their  audience- 
room  has  been  completely  toansformed,  and  it  ia 
now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Presbytery.  After 
the  transaction  of  a  great  variety  of  routine 
business  and  returning  warm  thanks  to  our  hosts. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Montgomery 
on  Wednesday,  May  25th  prox.,  at  1.30  P.M. 
The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  in  Monroe. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Rochester  Presbytery. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  important  Presbytery  was  held  in  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Rochester,  beginning  Monday 
evening,  April  18th.  The  congregation  of  St. 
Peter’s  are  very  happy  in  having  their  beloved 
and  honored  former  pastor.  Dr.  H.  C.  Riggs, 
with  them  again.  The  retiring  Moderator,  Rev. 
William  A.  Hallock  of  Groveland  preached,  and 
Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church,  was  elected  Moderator  and  presided 
with  much  acceptance.  Revs.  H.  P.  V.  B  gue, 

D. D.,  and  Rev.  H.  fi.  Kellogg  were  chosen 
Clerks.  The  Commissioners  appointed  to  in¬ 
stall  Hev.  T.  S.  Rush,  D.  D. ,  at  Livonia,  and 
D.  W.  Morden  at  Grace  Church,  Rochester, 
reported  their  work  accomplished.  The  over¬ 
tures  of  the  General  Assembly  «ere  taken  up 
and  after  full  discussion,  the  first  in  regard  to 
Sessions  was  answered  in  the  affirmative;  the 
second  in  regard  to  Deacons  taking  the  office  of 
Trustees  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
“Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion, ”  read  by 
Rev.  H.  Huntington  Kellogg,  gave  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  report  of  the  condition  of  the  forty- 
seven  churches  under  the  care  of  this  Presby¬ 
tery,  all  of  them  having  been  supplied  with 
preaching  throughout  the  entire  year.  The 
Trustees  of  Presbytery  were  re-elected.  William 
D.  Robinson  was  licensed  to  preach,  after  a 
most  interesting  and  satisfactory  examination. 
Rev.  John  6.  \A^ite  was  received  from  Buffalo 
Presbytery.  Commiaaioners  to  General  Assem¬ 
bly  were  elected,  viz:  Principals,  Ministers, 
George  K.  Ward,  F.  G.  Weeks,  and  J.  A.  Sher 
rard ;  and  T.  S.  Rush,  D.  D. ,  Rev.  J.  M.  Mc- 
Elhinney  and  Rev  J.  A.  Henderson  made  their 
alternates.  Elders  Frank  Skinner,  Robert 
Vallance  and  George  W.  Davis  were  chosen 
lay  Commissioners.  The  following  were  ap- 

Siinted  deWates  to  the  Auburn  Missionary 
ongress  of  June :  Rev.  J.  E.  Kittredge,  D.D., 
Rev.  H.  C.  Riggs,  D.D.,  W.  R.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  Rev.  R  D.  Harlan,  Rev. 
Levi  Parsons,  D.D.,  Rev.  George  V.  Reichel, 
Rev.  F.  E.  Bancroft  and  Rev.  D.  W.  Morden; 
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Eldm  F.  M.  Ellery,  C.  F.  Weaver,  M.  A. 
Brodie,  A.  J.  Rudmao,  F.  A.  Northway.  Oecar 
Woodruff,  A.  M.  Haetinge  and  Albert  E.  May. 
The  pastoral  relation  that  baa  existed  for  so 
many  years  between  Rev.  Qeorge  K.  Ward  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Daneville,  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  request  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  ^e  church  reluctantly  assenting.  The 
report  of  the  Presbytery's  Committee  on  Synodi¬ 
cal  Home  Missions  was  made  by  Rev.  R.  D. 
Harlan,  and  was  of  a  very  encouraging  nature, 
showing  that  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester  under 
the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  its  Committee  is 
giving  a  hearty  support  to  this  work  in  its 
present  crisis.  The  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks, 

D.D.,  Synodical  Superintendent,  was  present 
during  a  part  of  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  was 
invitra  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
address  the  Presbytery,  but  be'preferred  to  leave 
the  interests  of  the  work  to  be  represented  by 
Chairman  Harlan  of  the  Committee.  On  Tues 
day  evening  a  popular  mteting  in  behalf  of 
Home  Missions  was  addressed  by  our  new  Sec¬ 
retary,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.  This 
being  the  ffrst  formal  address  that  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  has  delivered  since  his  assumption  of  the 
duties  of  his  new  office,  it  was  listened  to  with 
very  special  attention  and  interest.  It  was  a 
masterly  and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  great 
subject,  and  aroused  genuine  enthusiasm.  Pres 
bytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Lima  for  its  fall 
meeting. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  in 
Passaic  on  April  19tb.  A  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Vernon  B. 
Carroll.  The  Rev.  Arthur  N.  Thompeon,  D.D. 
of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Jersey  City  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Mac¬ 
intosh  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cham- 
p  ain.  The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev. 
Edwin  A.  Bulkley,  D. D.,  and  the  Church  of 
Rutherford  was  dissolved ;  and  the  action  of  the 
Church  in  making  him  raster  emeritus  was 
approved.  In  connection  therewith  the  follow¬ 
ing  Minute  was  adopted:  “Reeolved,  that  Pres 
bytery  bears  with  regret  of  the  resignation  from 
active  service  in  the  Church  of  Rutherford  of 
the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Bulkley,  D.D.,  after  twenty 
years  in  its  pastorate  and  more  than  half  a  cen 
tury  in  the  Gospel  ministry:  also  that  Presby¬ 
tery  commends  the  Church  for  its  kindly  and 
considerate  action  in  providing  for  and  retain¬ 
ing  Dr.  Bulkley  as  pastor  emeritus,  thus  doing 
honor  to  an  esteemed  member  of  this  Presbytery. 
And,  further,  that  we  extend  our  fraternal  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Dr.  Bulkley  in  view  of  the  infirmities 
which  render  this  change  of  relation  desirable 
and  necessary.”  The  following  were  chosen 
Commissioners  to  General  Assembly — Ministers: 
Charles  Herr.  D.D.,  Thomas  Houston.  Elders: 
William  A.  Gregory  and  Theodore  Brown.  Mr. 
Luther  D.  Wisbard  addressed  the  Presbytery  on 
the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Movement. 

George  R.  Garretson,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  held  its  spring 
meeting,  with  a  large  representation  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders  present,  at  Deckertown,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  12th  and  13th  inst.  Rev.  A.  L. 
Kelly  was  the  Moderator ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Fergusson  and  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Kennedy  were 
the  Temporary  Clerks.  The  sermon  of  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Reinke,  was 
preached ;  and  the  work  of  several  Boards  of  the 
Church,  with  that  of  Systematic  Beneficence 
and  of  Temperance,  was  ably  presented  by  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees  on  these 
causes  and  by  others.  The  Presbytery  was  also 
highly  favor^  with  most  instructive  and  stir¬ 
ring  addresses  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard,  the 
special  representative  of  the  “Forward  Move 
ment  in  Foreign  Missions,”  and  by  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Campbell  of  Utah  on  the  Rapid  Growth 
and  Dangers  of  Mormonism.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  business,  in  the  reports  from  churches, 
Blair  Academy,  and  the  Standing  Committees, 
all  which  bad  tneir  interest  and  encouragement. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Mewhinney  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  and  arrange 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  at  Andover, 
on  the  evening  of  May  5th.  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Hardin,  son  of  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Hardin,  our 
foreign  missionary  in  Syria,  and  soon  to  gradu¬ 
ate  at  the  Auburn  Seminary,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  Presbytery  answered 
the  Overture  on  “Powers  of  Sessions”  in  the 
affirmative;  and  that  on  “Deacons  and  Temporal 
Affairs”  in  the  negative.  The  following  were 
elected  the  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly :  Ministers,  Edgar  A.  Hamilton, 
George  H.  S.  Campbell,  D  D..  and  Ruling  Eld¬ 
ers,  William  S.  Eversole,  Ph.D.,  Sering  P. 
Bowers.  Alternates  Ministers.  William  Thom 
son  and  Edwin  J.  Reinke,  and  Ruling  Elders, 
Mr.  M.  Cline  Allen  and  Mr.  James  Depue.  C. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey — Commissioners 


to  the  General  Assembly  :  Ministers,  George  W. 
Tomson,  W.  W.  Caeeelbury,  John  L.  Landis; 
elders,  Theophilus  Trencbard,  Isaac  Stevenson, 
John  M.  Taggart.  Answers  to  overtures:  First 
question,  in  the  affirmative;  second  question. 
Deacons  versus  Trustees,  in  the  negative,  and 
both  unanimously 

Attest :  Henry  Reeves,  Stated  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chester  Presbytery  held  its  spring  meeting 
at  Honevbrook,  Dr.  David  Tully,  Moderator. 
Among  the  dismissals  was  that  of  Rev.  William 
C.  Brown  to  Hudson  Presbytery.  The  overture 
relating  to  Church  Sessions  was  approved  and 
that  on  Deacons  and  Trustees  negatived.  Pres¬ 
bytery  declined  to  send  up  to  the  Assembly  an 
overture  in  behalf  of  biennial  sessions,  and 
refused  to  approve  the  Indianapolis  overture 
concerning  Home  Missions.  The  complaint  of 
Rev.  Alford  Kelley  of  Frazer,  Pennsylvania, 
against  the  action  of  the  Malvern  Session  for 
refusing  to  try  one  of  the  members  of  that 
church  for  signing  a  petition  for  liquor  license 
was  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Session  of  a  church  to  determine 
when  it  is  expedient  to  enter  upon  judicial  pro¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Kelley  gave  notice  of  appeal.  He  is 
the  pastor  of  the  East  Whiteland  Church,  which 
has,  according  to  the  last  Minutes.  lOG  members, 
having  received  four  by  examination  that  year. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  met  in 
Mifflinburg,  April  18th,  Rev.  W.  K.  Foste^ 
was  received  from  Carlisle  Presbytery  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Watsontown. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Taggart  of  Princeton  Seminary  was 
licensed.  The  two  overtures  from  the  General 
Assembly  were  adopted.  Synod’s  overture  on 
Reduced  Representation  was  adopted ;  overture 
from  the  same  on  Mileage  and  Entertainment 
Fund  was  not  adopted.  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Web 
ster,  D.D.,  was  permitted  to  demit  the  minis 
try.  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly: 
Ministers,  John  D.  Cook,  Lindley  C.  Butler; 
elders,  Robert  Foster,  John  Paulhamus.  The 
fall  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Williamsport,  PennFvlvania. 

J.  D.  Cook,  S.  C. 

Philadelphia. — Tabor  Church,  Rev.  W.  B. 
Skillman,  pastor,  has  received  eighty-two  addi¬ 
tions  to  its  roll  since  the  year  began.  On  April 
3d,  twenty-nine  persons  were  received,  all  but 
two  on  examination.  Ibis  church  now  numbers 
about  one  thousand  members. 

DELAWARE. 

St.  George’s  — St.  George's  Presbyterian 
Church,  Delaware. — On  January  9th,  three  per 
sons  united  with  this  old  historic  church,  and 
on  Easter  Day,  April  lOtb,  nine  connected  them¬ 
selves  with  it  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
greatly  cheering  the  heart  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Davison,  and  showing  that  the  work 
of  the  Lord  still  goes  on  among  us. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg. — The  First  Church  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia,  Rev.  Henry  Rumer,  D.D., 
pastor,  had  two  fold  cause  for  gladness  at  its 
communion,  Blaster  Sunday.  One  was  the  re¬ 
ception  of  twenty  four  persons  into  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church— twenty  on  confession  of 
faith,  and  four  by  letter.  The  other  was  the 
announcement  then  made  that  the  $7,000  debt 
resting  on  the  church  ever  since  its  erection 
three  years  ago,  was  entirely  provided  for.  The 
membership  of  this  church  is  now  534.  It  has 
a  flourishing  Sunday  school,  and  carries  on  a 
vigorous  mission  work,  which  was  under  the 
special  and  very  successful  care  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Hamilton  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  to  go  abroad. 

INDIANA. 

Logansport  Presbytery  met  at  Goodland, 
Indiana,  April  2d.  Rev.  R.  H.  Hartley  was 
elected  Moderator  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Black  and 
Rev.  W  E  Shirey  Temporary  Clerks.  Twenty 
two  ministers  and  fourteen  elders  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Rev.  W  O.  Lattimore  was  re  elected 
Stated  Clerk  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Minis¬ 
ters  wire  dismissed  as  follows:  John  Montgom¬ 
ery  to  Dayton  Presbytery,  J.  C.  Wilson  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  Presbytery,  A.  G,  Taylor  to  Vin¬ 
cennes  Presbytery,  L.  H.  Forde  to  Aberdeen 
Presbytery.  The  following  ministers  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  letter:  E.  N.  Prentice  from  Craw- 
fordsville  Presbytery  and  S.  B.  Neilson  from 
Omaha  Presbytery.  Licentiate  H.  C.  Duckell 
was  examined  and  ordained  and  afterward  dis¬ 
missed  to  Fort  Wayne  Presbytery.  W.  B. 
Dickinson  of  Plymouth  Church  was  taken  ueder 
care  of  Presbytery  with  a  view  to  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ministry.  Rev.  J.  C.  Breckinridge 
and  Elder  G.  K.  Hollingsworth  were  elected 
Commissioners  to  the  Assembly.  The  first  of 
the  overtures  sent  down  from  the  Assembly  was 


answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  second  in  the 
negative.  W.  O.  Lattimore,  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  Presbytery  Commissioners— Minis¬ 
ters:  William  Bryant.  J.  M.  Barkley;  alternatee, 

E.  P.  Clarke,  H.  M.  Morey.  Elders:  J.  H. 
Fish,  Salino;  John  L.  Hunter,  Ypeilanti;  alter¬ 
nates,  Frederick  B.  Anderson,  Pontiac;  James 
Stewart,  Detroit. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  its  meeting 
last  week  made  a  new  departure.  The  pastor 
of  the  Memorial  Church  in  which  the  meeting 
was  held.  Rev.  P.  V.  Jennees  had  arranged  for 
a  series  of  Conferences  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  said 
occasions  beginning  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  continuing  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  Sessions  of  Presbytery.  These  Confer¬ 
ences  were  refreshing  and  inspiring  and  the 
brethren  went  away  at  the  close  on  Thursday 
feeling  they  had  bad  a  good  meeting.  The  regu¬ 
lar  business  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  wim  a 
sermon  from  the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  E.  H. 
BradUeld,  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Rev.  D.  J.  Mitterling  was  chosen  Mod¬ 
erator.  Revs.  L.  C.  McBride,  J.  A.  Adair  and 
J.  H.  Phelps  were  dismissed  to  the  Presbyteries 
of  Lansing,  Flint  and  Detroit.  Rev.  A.  L. 
Toner  was  received  from  Monroe  Presbytery. 

I  Stated  Clerk  was  authorized  to  enroll  the  name 
of  Rev.  H.  H.  Parker,  now  supplying  the  church 
at  Muner  on  reception  of  hie  letter  from  Flint 
Presbytery.  Calls  were  presented  from  Alma 
Church  to  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske,  D.  D.,  from 
Grace  Church,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  to  Rev.  J  C. 
Crane  and  from  Ithaca  Church  to  Rev.  A.  L. 
Toner.  These  calls  were  accepted.  Dr.  Bruske 
obtaining  the  pledge  of  Presbytery  that  all 
would  give  him  hear^  support  in  his  efforts  for 
the  support  of  Alma  College,  of  which  he  is  still 
President.  Arrangements  were  made  for  installa¬ 
tion  at  Grace  Church  on  22d  inst.,  at  Ithaca  on 
27th,  at  Alma  when  convenient.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Hunter  Laymouth  and  Mr.  Sherman  Olmsted 
Midland  were  chosen  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  The  Permanent  Committees  reported 
also  Standing  and  Special  Committees.  An  im¬ 
portant  report  woe  submitted  by  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  meeting  held  at  Synod  on 
the  overture  on  ' '  Deacons  and  Trustees.  ”  ’  A  fter 
hearing  this  report.  Presbytery  voted  to  answer 
the  overture  in  the  negative.  The  other  over¬ 
ture  on  “The  Powers  of  Session”  was  divided. 
The  former  part  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  latter  part  in  the  negative.  Mr.  C.  M.  Brace 
and  Mr.  H.  Van  Omeren  received  from  Jackson 
Congregational  Association  were  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  R.  J.  M. 
Landress  was  licensed  to  preach.  Mr.  H.  Lee 
was  taken  under  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry.  Mt.  Pleasant  was  chosen 
as  place  for  fall  meeting  the  third  Tuesday  in 
September.  Rev.  J.  R  Sewall  and  Rev.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clesbewere  appointed  a  Committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  chart  of  Presbytery  and  its  churches  for 
the  exhibit  at  Winona.  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Grace  Church  on  the  22d  inst.  for 
installation  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Crane.  M. 

The  Presbvtery  of  Detroit  held  its  spring 
meeting  at  Salma,  Michigan,  April  18th-19tb, 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Clark,  D.D.,  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Faith.” 
Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley  was  elected  Moderator,  and 
Revs  W.  S.  Buck  and  A.  H.  Barr,  Temporary 
Clerks.  Rev.  S.  H.  Thompson  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  and  hie  in¬ 
stallation  at  Pontiac  appointed  for  April  28th. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Shields  will  preach  the  sermon. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  give  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  Rev.  J.  B.  Wallace  the  charge  to  the  people. 
Rev.  James  H.  Phelps  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Saginaw,  and  Rev.  L.  C.  Lawrence 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Flint.  A  petition 
from  200  persons  t^  organize  the  Scovel  Memorial 
Church,  Detroit,  was  granted.  The  overtures 
from  the  General  Assembly  were  answered,  the 
8ret  in  the  affirmative,  the  second  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Mr.  B.  H.  Kroeze  was  examined  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  his  future  field  being 
South  America.  The  pastoral  relation  between 
Rev.  A.  J.  Stead  and  the  Sand  Hill  Church 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Stead  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Winona.  The  following  were 
elected  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly: 
Rev.  William  Bryant  of  Mt.  Clemens,  and  Rev. 
J.  M.  Barkley  of  Detroit.  Alternates,  Rev.  H. 
M.  Morey  of  Ypeilanti,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Clark 
of  South  Lyons.  Elders,  J  H.  Fish  of  Saline, 
and  John  L.  Hunter  of  Ypeilanti.  Alternatee, 

F.  B.  Anderson  of  Pontiac,  and  James  Stewart. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper,  D.D.  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  such  exhibit  for  the  Winona  celebration  of 
the  Standards  as  he  thought  best.  Licentiate 
W.  H.  Culver  was  presented  a  call  from  the 
Stony  Creek  Church.  The  next  stated  meeting 
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AR/nOUR’S  SOAPS. 


An  absolutely  pure,  snowwhite  floating  Soap. 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 


Armour’s  White 

Armnut**^  I  ^linHrvsaA  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 
■  iiivrui  a  L.,ctuilUl  jr  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Armour’s  Possum 
Armour’s  Kitchen  Brown- 
Armour’s  Mottled  German 


,A  marvel  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 
soap  at  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 

.For  scouring,  scrubbing  and  kitchen 
work. 

_A;Soap  of  wonderful  cleansing  and  last- 
ing  properties.  A  good  old  fashioned 
soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder~fffify2,-l 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  < ‘clean¬ 
sers.” 

¥¥¥¥9^¥¥ 

THB  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS,  ....  CHICAGO. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Proprietors. 


will  be  held  at  Marine  City,  and  the  June  in¬ 
termediate  meeting  at  the  Forest  Avenue  Church, 
Detroit. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  met  at 
Bridgewater,  April  12tb.  An  earnest  and  help 
ful  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Bough 
ton,  from  Matt.  v.  16.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Sup^r  was  administered,  after  which 
Rev.  D.  S.  Brown  was  elected  Moderator,  and 
Revs.  C.  S.  Vincent  and  E.  S.  Evans  Temporary 
Clerks.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brown  was  received 
from  the  Preebytery  of  Ebenezer,  and  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  J.  Harmon  from  the  Preebytery  of  Sioux 
City.  W.  J.  Sharp  and  Edward  van  Ruechen 
were  taken  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  can 
didates  for  the  ministry.  Licentiate  Jesse  P. 
W.  Williamson  was  dismissed  to  Central  Dakota 
Presbytery.  The  overture  on  “Powers  of  See 
sion”  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
one  on  “Deacons  and  Temporal  Affairs”  in  the 
negative.  Rev.  E.  S.  Evans  and  Elder  A.  S. 
Stuver  were  chosen  as  Commissioners  to  the 
Aeeembly,  with  Rev.  T.  B.  Boughton  and  Elder 
G.  H.  Van  Epe  as  alternates.  At  a  popular 
mission  meeting  on  Wednesday  even  ing,  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Revs.  H.  P.  Carson,  D.D. , 
and  A.  T.  Wolff,  D.D.,  and  the  annual  report 
of  the  Lady’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society 
was  read.  The  ladies  raised  1565.30  during  the 
year.  On  Thursday  morning,  an  address  on 
“The  Westminster  Symbols”  was  delivered  be 
fore  Presbytery  by  Rev.  C.  H.  French.  The 
Young  People's  Presbyterial  Union  met  on 
Thurraay  afternoon  and  evening.  Rev.  C.  E. 
Sharp  was  re-elected  President,  and  Miss  M.  S. 
Evans  was  also  re-elected  Secretary. 

C.  H.  French,  S.  C. 

EBRASKA. 

Kearney  Presbytery.— At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  body,  held  in  Central  City,  Nebraska, 
April  13th,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Retiring 
Moderator,  Rev.  C.  H.  Craves  of  Shelton,  Ne 
braska,  from  Matthew  xvi.  3  The  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hill  of  Lexington,  Nebraska,  was  chosen  Mod 
erator.  Among  the  more  important  items  on 
the  docket  were  the  action  by  the  Home  Mis 
eionary  Committee,  affirmative  answers  to  the 
two  Overtures  from  the  Assembly,  election  of 
trustees  to  become  a  corporate  body,  the  licens 
ing  of  Elder  J.  H.  Powers  of  Grand  Island 
Church,  as  a  local  evangelist;  endorsing  a  splen 
did  work,  under  the  standing  committee  on 
Sunday-school  work ;  a  marked  advance  in  sev¬ 
eral  benevolences  of  the  church ;  report  from  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society,  in  session  in 
Central  City;  the  enrolling  of  a  newly  organized 
church  at  Sweetwater,  Nebraska.  Most  helpful 
popular  meetings  were  held  for  the  diB::ussion  of 
the  “Relation  of  our  Young  People  to  the 
Church,”  and  relative  to  the  Westminster 
Standards.  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
are:  Ministers,  George  A.  Ray  of  St.  Paul. 
Nebraska,  with  J.  W.  Hill  of  Lexington,  alter¬ 
nate;  elder,  B.  Buchanan  of  North  Platte,  with 
C.  J.  Arnold  of  Scotia,  Nebraska,  bis  alternate. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Grand  Island, 
Thursday,  April  27tb,  at  1  o’clock  P.M. 

'Thomas  C.  Clark  Stated  Clerk 
INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Muskogee  — To  The  Evangelist. — The  Prosby 
tery  of  Sequoyah  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Tulsa,  Indian  Territory,  April  7th- 
10th.  Presbytery  was  opened  by  a  sermon  from 
the  retiring  Moderator.  Rev.  W.  R.  King  of 
Muskogee.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Kirg  of  Vinita 
was  elected  Moderator;  and 'Elders  F.  L.  Schaub 
and  W.  H.  c-anson  Temporary  Clerks.  There 
was  a  full  attendance  on  Presbytery  and  the 
meeting  throughout  was  characterized  by  bar 
mony  and  good-will.  More  time  than  usual  was 
spent  in  devotional  services,  which  proved  very 
profitable  to  all  in  attendance.  The  regular 
routine  of  business  was  gone  through  with. 
The  reports  of  the  Committees  indicate  a  steady 
and  healthy  growth  During  the  past  year, 
three  new  churches  have  been  organized,  about 
200  communicants  added  to  the  churches  and  a 
very  commendable  increase  made  in  the  offer 
ings  of  the  churches  to  the  benevolences  of  the 
church.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Miller,  who  has  been 
a  faithful  minister  in  our  church  for  forty-three 
years,  most  of  which  has  been  spent  in  mission¬ 
ary  work  embracing  a  large  field  in  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Missouri  and  also  Okla¬ 
homa  and  the  Indian  Territories,  was  at  his 
request  honorably  retired  from  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry.  Mr.  E.  Hubert  Broyles,  a 
licentiate  of  this  Presbytery  was  ordained  to  the 
Gospel  ministry.  The  Moderator,  Rev.  W.  T. 
King  presided  and  propounded  the  constitutional 
questions.  The  Rev.  1.  A.  Ssnson  preached  the 
sermon;  Rev.  W.  R.  King  offered  the  ordaining 
prayer  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Mwsbytery;  Rev.  F.  W.  Hawley  charged  the 


minister.  Minister  W.  M.  Hamilton  of  Tahle- 
quah  was  elected  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly,  with  Rev.  C.  C.  McGinley  of  Musko¬ 
gee  as  alternate.  From  the  laymen.  Elder  W. 
Cochran  of  Claremore,  Maryland,  was  elected 
Conpmissioner  with  Elder  D.  M.  Marrs  of  Vinita 

MB  fli'1  f.AVn  A  f  A 

G.  G.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Hartford. — The  April  annual  meeting  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  was  an  occasion  of 
much  interest.  The  pastor.  Rev.  W.  W.  Breck¬ 
inridge,  presided.  Mr.  F.  Berry  read  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  last  meeting,  and  in  the  absence, 
through  sickness,  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  John  Gray  read  the  Treasurer’s  re¬ 
port.  The  income  of  the  church  for  the  year 
amounted. to  82.505.92,  leaving  a  small  balance 
on  hand.  The  present  indebtedness  of  the 
church  amounts  to  85,800.  The  congregational 
meeting  followed,  the  pastor  offering  prayer. 
Considering  the  stormy  evening,  a  large  number 
responded  to  the  roll  call  During  the  year, 
sixteen  have  united  with  the  church,  and  the 
roll  now  nuabers  303  names.  Mr.  Breckinridge 
referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  loss  which  the 
church  had  sustained  through  the  death  of  three 
of  its  oldest,  most  active  and  beloved  members, 
Mrs.  Spencer,  Mrs  Paterson  and  Mrs.  Lycett. 
The  Sunday-school  has  203  members,  with  24 
officers  and  teachers,  a  net  increase  of  35  for  the 
}ear  The  average  attendance  at  the  Sunday- 
school  during  the  last  quarter  was  122.  Mr. 
John  Gray  reported  in  benalf  of  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple's  Association,  and  Miss  Lucy  Kirk,  in  behalf 
of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  The  reports  showed 
the  church  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  members  are  greatly  encouraged. 

Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street 
4rs.  Julian  Heath.  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Beals.  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.Mateb,  Snpt 


A  GREAT  TREAT. 

There  is  always  one  happy  and  exciting  day 
every  spring  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  that 
is  “Orphan’s  Day”  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  when  they  are  allowed  to  witness  all 
the  mysteries  and  wonders  of  the  great  circus. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  Colonel  Cody  invited  these  same  chil¬ 
dren  to  share  in  the  delights  of  Buffalo  Bill,  and 
certainly  he  and  all  hie  performers  must  have 
been  inspired,  and  well  repaid  for  their  efforts, 
by  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  immense 
audience  that  gathered  there  last  Monday. 

Five  thousand  boys  and  girls  from  the  orphan 
ages  and  other  institutions  of  the  City,  from 
Randall’s  Island  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 


ties  shouted  themselves  hoarse  with  delight. 
Two  hundred  of  our  children  were  among  the 
happy  throng  and  the  only  disappointment  in 
the  blissful  afternoon  was  in  the  discovery  that 
Buffalo  Bill  was  “just  an  ordinary  man.” 
Nothing  short  of  a  centaur  or  some  winged  crea¬ 
ture  would  have  quite  satisfied  their  wild  imagi- 
natings  of  this  hero  of  the  bill  posters  who  bad 
filled  their  dreams  for  days  and  weeks  in  advance. 

Their  delight  began  from  the  moment  they 
mounted  the  cable  cars,  which  the  Third  avenue 
line  kindly  furnished  to  them  free  for  the  ride 
up  town,  which  in  itself  was  a  rare  treat.  Many 
eager  questions  were  asked  about  the  places 
passed,  and  there  was  always  some  one  to  answer 
promptly  with  an  air  of  intelligence  and  knowl¬ 
edge  that  was  rather  amusing,  as  when  one  little 
girl  asked  on  approachitg  Cooper  Institute, 
“Who  is  that?”  pointing  to  the  statue  of  the 
benevolent  philanthropist.  Without  a  moment’s 
delay  came  the  response  in  superior  tones,  “Oh, 
that’s  Santa  Claus!” 

Of  course  there  was  great  cheering  as  the  per¬ 
formance  opened  with  the  flag  raising.  All 
knew  the  Cuban  flag  and  cheered  that,  but  the 
enthusiasm  was  for  “our  flag,”  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  small  girl,  “There’s  none  like 
ours  I”  met  a  responsive  chord  on  all  sides. 
One  would  explain  to  another  how  the  Cuban 
flag  was  put  next  ours  because  we  were  going 
to  fight  for  the  Cubans. 

There  was  mourning  and  sighing  at  the  end  of 
each  part  of  the  program  for  fear  it  would  be 
the  last.  These  children  have  so  much  of  the 
serious  element  in  their  little  lives  that  they  are 
like  grown  people  in  their  sad  foreseeing  of  the 
end  in  every  pleasure.  They  know  it  can’t  last, 
and  that  they  mus;  return  to  privation  and 
drudgery  after  it,  and  for  this  very  reason  every 
treat  is  of  double  value  to  them.  This  time  they 
got  so  worked  up  finally,  that  when  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  over,  in  a  moment  before  any  one 
could  get  a  chance  to  stop  them,  our  boys 
tumbled  down  into  the  ring  and  began  turning 
somersaults  and  imitating  what  they  had  seen 
in  a  way  that  proved  no  feature  of  the  show  had 
been  lost  upon  them.  We  all  felt  a  sense  of 
deep  personal  gratitude  to  Colonel  Cody  and  his 
company,  as  we  at  last  gathered  our  joyful  group 
together  acd  safely  piloted  them  home. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  A.  B.  C.  for 
the  two  dollars  sent  for  gingham  aprons,  and 
also  to  the  friend  at  Ardsley,  New  York,  who 
sent  the  welcome  package  of  clothing  and  shoes. 
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“A  Perfect  Type  of  the  IfiKhest  Order  of  Excellence 
In  Manufacture.” 

Walter  Baker  &Co’.s 


Breakfast 


Cocoa 


&  Be  Mire  that  you  get  the  genuine  article, 

A  nuule  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  by 

*  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd.  ? 

♦  ♦ 

Eatabllehed  1780.  ¥ 


If  you  contem* 
plate  the 
purchase  of 
memorials,  write 
us  for  designs 
and  estimates, 
also  for  our  new 
FRKE  BOOKLET 
full  of 
valuable 
Information. 


.  MONUMENTS.  . 


Possibly  the  reader  has  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  adultera¬ 
tion  in  Monuments — yet  it's  a  fact. 

Much  of  the  work  put  out  by  unscrupulous  dealers  is  more  or 
less  fraudulent. 

Sometimes  the  poorest  stock  is  colored  so  as  to  imitate  the  best ; 
or  cheap,  inferior  stone  is  untruthfully  palmed  off  as  ‘‘genuine  2S 
Westerly  granite.” 

Time  will  of  course  reveal  the  deception — but  not  till  after  the 
monument  is  set  up  in  the  cemetery  and  paid  for. 

ff'e  sell  pure  granite  and  nothing  else — we’ll  warrant  the  quality 
of  every  stone.  . 

Don't  take  risks,  or  employ  a  middle-man.  Deal  direct  with  the 
manufacturers  at  the  quarries — and  get  what  you  pay  for. 

Thomas  &  Miller, 

Leading  Manufacturers  and  Designers  ..... 

of  High-Grade  Monumental  Work.  QUIHCY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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MAKES  HILL  CLIMBING  EASY 


If  you  can  AFFORD  it,  you  can’t  AFFORD  to  be  without  one. 
It  won’t  cost  you  anything  to  call  at  any  of 
our  stores  and  try  one. 


Columbia  Chain  Wheels  $76.  Hartfords,  $60 
Vedettes  $40,  $36 


POPE  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magnificent  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  established  In  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Proof  Main  Build¬ 
ing.  All  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


The  Moliere 
Thermo-Electric  Bath 

Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 


SANATORIUM 


In  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels.  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervons  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circnlation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

BOX  204.  Dansville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


■  !  .  •  * 
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